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‘Prefa Ce 


HE biography of Johannes Brahms is the ac- 
count of an uneventful life rendered interesting 

by the attractiveness and beauty of his personal char- 
acter, and important by the magnitude and quality of 
his achievements. The reader, when he lays aside 
this story, must be left with a feeling of gratification 
that in Brahms’s case a musician had received 
the reward for his labours while he was yet 
able to enjoy it. There was no long-enduring hard- 
ship in his career; nor were his “‘early struggles’’ se- 
vere or protracted. Such a statement may surprise 
many who have been brought up with the idea that 
Brahms was compelled to fight his way to recogni- 
tion against all kinds of blind opposition. Nothing 
could be more misleading. He appeared on the musi- 
cal horizon of Central Europe when Germany was 
in the midst of the turmoil that cannot be separated 
from transitional periods. Mendelssohn was still a 
power to be reckoned with, Schumann was the centre 
of another coterie, and Liszt, following in the foot- 
steps of Berlioz, founded with his “programmatic” 
tendencies a new school of musical thought that was 
as revolutionary in the eyes of the classicists as were 
the methods introduced (or at least developed) by 
Wagner. Brahms, acclaimed by Schumann as “he 
who should come,” was immediately bandied like a 
shuttlecock from the classic camp to that of the 
‘* New Germans ”’ and back again. Each party consid- 
ered him as an adherent of the other. But Brahms 
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throughout his career would have nothing to do with 
controversy, and even when reviled as the purveyor 
of indigestible dishes by the pundits of Leipzig, or 
sneered at as a ‘‘ mere music-maker”’ by the circle at 
Weimar, went on unperturbed until he proved him- 
self to be “ of the authentic lineage of Bach and Beet- 
hoven.” It must be clear to the most casual observer 
that the opposition offered to Brahms at the outset 
of his career was not provided by individuals whose 
canons of taste had been violated, but by parties who 
made a musico-political question of it. Outside of 
Germany, and with the less biased there also, the 
problem of receiving or rejecting Brahm’s music was 
largely one to be solved by understanding; and it is 
with some pride that we remember how early Brahms 
was appreciated in English academic circles. So 
much so that it soon became fashionable to profess 
an enthusiasm for his art, whether comprehended or 
_not. {| Brahms 1 iS, in fact, intellectually, the most im- 
portant figure in the whole history of music; in his 
work we are given the culmination of the tachniedl 
development that had gone on from the sixteenth 
century to his own times, through the work of the 
' other two of Bilow’s “ B’s.” In it also we perceive 
the truly romantic tendency of the most classical of 
the older writers brought to light in a manner that 
must satisfy heart and head. 

Disregarding, then, the factional antagonism of the 
ultra-classics of Leipzig, of the “New Germans” of 
Weimar, and of the Wagnerians of Munich, we easily 
come to the conclusion that Brahms’s path was by no 
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means ahardone. He had at his side throughout his 
career a company of faithful friends—bound to him 
by his own fidelity—who without thought of self gave 
the ‘‘young eagle” every assistance on his ‘‘first flight 
over the world.”’ Amply he repaid them; and an ac- 
count of his manner of doing this forms the subject 
of the present book. It is not given to many musi- 
cians to achieve world-wide fame before middle age 
had overtaken them; to pass the second moiety of 
life enjoying the pleasure their work was giving to 
countless thousands; and to die with the applause of 
the public almost literally still ringing in their ears. 
Such, however, was the fortune of Johannes Brahms. 

I have to acknowledge gratefully the courtesy of 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., for granting me 
their permission to use certain quotations from 
Letters from and to Joseph Joachim, published by 
them, and that of the Proprietors of the Spectator 
for leave to give a paragraph from Mr. Charles L. 
Graves’s review of Mr. Fuller-Maitland’s Brahms. 
My thanks are due also to Mr. Edward Arnold for 
the anecdote from Miss May’s Life of Brahms given 
on page 229. 

JEFFREY PULVER. 
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CHAPTER ONE: THE FAMILY TREE 


OHANNES BRAHMS was emphatically a son 
of the people and a child of his own homeland. 
' Every trait in the character of the mature musician 
_ is directly to be traced to one or other of his immedi- 
ate ancestors, and only on this account need the in- 
quisitive searchlight of modern enquiry be projected 
on to their peaceful and generally uneventful lives. 
An intense love for Nature undefiled by Man, a pas- 
sion for antiquities, a desire for music (that in his 
father would not be denied), a dislike for the arti- 
ficialities of Courts and Society, a sturdy independence 
of spirit, and a simplicity of life, were characteristics 
that ran in the family, and which were all combined 
in an intensified degree in the last of Btilow’s three 
creat B’s. 

The name Brahms (or its variations Brahmst, 
Bramst, Brams, Bram, etc.) was common in the 
North German country lying, roughly, between Han- 
over and Schleswig, and a great many individuals 
bearing the name in one or other of its forms can be 
traced. ‘‘ Bram,” in the speech of the countryside, 
signified ‘“‘ Broom,” that plant so frequent on com- 
mon-land, and the termination ‘‘s’’ had the force of 
“son of.” The name may thus be taken to mean a 
‘son of the heathland,” and so suggest that the fam- . 
ily was indigenous on the soil of these parts. The 
first Brahms to be connected certainly with the com- 
poser was Peter—a genial, easy-going man, who fol- 
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lowed the honest and useful vocations of carpenter, 
joiner, and wheelwright at Brinsbittel, a little place 
close to the estuary of the Elbe, whither he had mi- 
grated from the Hanoverian country some time near 
the middle of the eighteenth century. He married 
Sophie Uhl, a member of a peasant family highly re- 
spected in the storied days when the country-folk of 
the *‘ Ditmarschen ”’ county were engaged in their ob- 
stinate fight for independence. This interesting tract 
of land, which exhibits striking characteristics in its 
inhabitants, lies on the North Sea coast west of 
Schleswig-Holstein, bounded on the south and south- 
east by the Elbe and Kiel Canal, and on the north by 
North Friesland. Its seaboard faces Heligoland. 
Late in life Peter Brahms moved to Heide, where he 
passed his last years in the comfortable asylum offered 
him by his second son Johann; spending his days in 
cheerful ease, dreamily smoking his pipe (Claus 
Groth). His son Johann, born in 1769, was an inn- 
keeper at Wohrden (‘‘ Zum Neuen Krug ’’—at the 
sign of ‘‘ The New Jug ’”’)—and, in accordance with 
a common custom in the smaller German towns and 
villages, he also served the inhabitants as a general 
dealer. In his twenty-third year he transferred his 
activities to Heide, also in the Ditmarschen, where 
he married Christiana Magdalena Asmus, the twenty- 
three-year-old daughter of Jurg Asmus of Heide 
(1792). Johann Brahms died in 1839 at the age of 
seventy. His eldest son Peter Hoeft Hinrich (a dia- 
lectal form of Heinrich) was born in 1793, and fol- 
lowed his father’s calling of innkeeper, making use of 
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the capital he must have inherited or amassed for 
himself in conducting a pawnbroking business. ‘To 
these was added some dealing in antiques. Handling 
these articles of curiosity and virtu soon brought out 
a latent love for them, and not infrequently the col- 
lector in him was pitted against the dealer. Later in 
life he became so attached to many pieces that no 
offers could part him from them. In 1813 (et. 20) 
he married Christine Ruge of Bennewohl. He left 
five children. : 

It is Johann’s second son, Johann Jakob, who in- 
terests us most, for it was he who, first among the 
known members of the family, exhibited a love for 
music that no opposition could destroy. Born in 1806, 
and thus thirteen years younger than his brother 
Peter Hinrich, he possessed a nature that would have 
prevented him finding happiness in the pursuits to 
which his parents might have directed him. It ac- 
corded more with his temperament to play truant 
_ from school in order to hear a fiddler at some village 
inn; to wander through the woods and share the de- 
lights of Nature’s freedom with the birds; or to lie 
in a flowery mead and dream dreams that to the mat- 
ter-of-fact Ditmarschen mind must have seemed more 
than ordinarily ‘‘ unpractical.” In his parents’ eyes 
music as a profession for Johann Jakob was impossi- 
ble, and their refusal to countenance its study was 
persisted in for several years. It was only after 
young Jakob had run away from home a couple of 
times that he was apprenticed to a master. His first 
period of three years was served under the town- 
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musician of Heide, from whom he learned to manipu- 
late practically the whole of the family of bowed in- 
struments, besides the bugle and flute. His next mas- 
ter was [Theodor Miiller (‘‘ musician municipally ap- 
pointed and cum Privilegio”’) of the town band of 
Wesselburen. On December 16th, 1825, having 
proved his proficiency to the satisfaction of his 
teacher, he was given his certificate of discharge and 
was a free member of the fellowship of professional 
musicians. ‘The letter which Theodor Miller gave 
him describes Johann Jakob as “ faithful, desirous of 
‘learning, industrious and obedient.’’ His ambition to 
prove his worth converted the nearest great city, 
Hamburg, into a loadstone; and equipped with his 
parents’ reluctantly given blessing and a few neces- 
saries, he journeyed thither at the age of nineteen. 
Friendless and unknown in a city—to him—of incon- 
ceivable magnitude, he was compelled by the necessity 
forced upon him by the desire to eat, to earn his living 
without being too fastidious as to the artistic and so- 
cial quality of his early employment. But he pos- 
sessed pride and a fighting spirit sufficient to enable 
him to work his way up, step by step, from the lowest 
possible stratum of the musical profession, to one that 
was at least honourable and artistic. During his first 
period at Hamburg he made music in the most de- 
graded slums of the great seaport, and enlivened the 
drunken orgies of sailors dancing with cigar-makers 
with his fiddling, until he had had an opportunity of 
exploring the possibilities of his environment more 
closely. By 1830 he had acquired the right of citi- 
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zenship at Hamburg (May 2ist), and in 1831 he 
found employment that was at least passably con- 
genial. ‘This was at the Alster Pavilion on the New 
Jungfernstieg, where a sextet performed daily for the 
edification of the promenading town’s folk or the dis- 
traction of coffee-drinking business men in the early 
afternoon. ‘This sextet was composed of quite good 
artists and enjoyed a little more than a merely local 
reputation. At first employed occasionally as a sub- 
stitute, Johann Jakob obtained a more continuous 
post when he succeeded the old contrabassist of the 
little band in 1840. Reaching the age at which he was 
liable for service in the burgher-military, he joined 
the town-guard and played the bugle at the compara- 
tively few drills and parades that fell during his 
period of service. He wore the smart green uniform 
of the ‘‘ Jager’ with a certain amount of pride and 
was long connected with the corps. Occasional signs 
of benevolence from an all too niggardly fortune 
helped the industrious and conscientious musician 
along the hard road—as when the Russian Count 
Woronzow dropped a gold-piece into the Alster 
Pavilion’s plate and offered to take the sextet to the 
city then known as St. Petersburg. Later in life he 
knew small comforts. He played in suburban thea- 
tres, and when Stockhausen assumed the conductor- 
ship of the Hamburg Philharmonic Society, old 
Johann Jakob obtained his first really honourable 
post—that of contrabassist under the baton of the 
distinguished singer, an appointment which the bassist 
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probably owed to the friendship that existed between 
his son and Stockhausen. He even formed a small 
teaching connection, but he could, at no time in his 
career, be considered well-to-do. 

While still earning a precarious livelihood this 
light-hearted musician married on June goth, 1830. 
Henrika Johanna Christiane Nissen (1789-1865) 
kept a little shop from which a thin stream of haber- 
dashery issued to satisfy the modest requirements of 
the neighbourhood. She augmented the slender profits 
by keeping house for her sister, Christine Frederika, 
and brother-in-law Detmering, in addition to catering 
for paying guests. As one of the latter, Johann Jakob 
quickly learned to appreciate the comforts that a good 
housewife can provide, and, despite Henrika Chris- 
tiane’s forty-one years and the fact that she was 
seventeen years his senior, he married her. She was 
a woman of extremely sensitive nature, and physical- 
ly, far from robust. The union was not an ideal one 
and the life of Johann Jakob with his wife was by 
no means a happy one. Both were persons of ex- 
emplary character and goodness; but the difference be- 
tween their respective temperaments was as great as 
that between their ages. Professor Marxsen, to 
whom we shall have occasion to return later, said of 
Jakob that he was a man of fine character, restricted 
intellect, and good nature. Chrysander, who was of 
his personal acquaintance, thought him lovable, witty, 
and clever. According to Marxsen the wife of 
Johann Jakob was also the possessor of character, 
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but a person of little culture. On the other hand she 
had much more commonsense than her husband, was 
extremely kind-hearted, though a little querulous. 
The contrabassist was quite content to plod along in 
an easygoing way. When remonstrated with by his 
conductor for producing an unsatisfactory tone from 
his instrument and for playing too loudly, he re- 
marked in his quaint northern “platt”’ dialect: 
‘Herr Capellmeister, a pure tone on the contrabass 
is a pure accident,”’ and, “‘ This bass is my own, and so 
I can play as loud as J like on it.” 

To this ill-assorted couple a daughter (Elizabeth 
Wilhelmine Louise—generally known as Elise) was 
born in February, 1831. They were then still living 
in their first domicile in the Ulricus-strasse. After 
the birth of Elise they moved to No. 24, Specks-gang 
in the Schliiterhof (the present-day No. ‘60, Speck- 
strasse), a dismal, restricted, and odorous dwelling. 


In this house the second child of Johann Jakob and 


Henrika Christiane was born on May 7th, 1833. The 
boy—named Johannes after his grandfather, 
Johann Brahms of Heide, who, at the baptism on 
May 26th, was one of the sponsors—became the 


musician who brought the reign of the German class- 


icists to a brilliant close. A third child, Friedrich 
Fritz, followed in 1835. He was trained as a pianist 
under Marxsen, but, although he made a living as a 
performer and teacher, he disappointed the high 
hopes that had been entertained for his more brilliant 
future. After the birth of this boy the family moved 
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back to Detmerings in the Ulricus-strasse. At this 
point we must leave Johann Jakob and his kith, and 
follow the story of his second child; but we shall have 
occasion to return to the bassist and his wife, to Elise 
and to Fritz, later on. 
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CHAPTER TWO: CHILDHOOD (1833-1846) 


N May 7th, 1833, Johannes Brahms hae born 

in the old house in the Schliiterhof among the 
congeries of narrow alleys that sprang up on the site 
of the old fortifications. The houses were high and 
shut out most of the light, the inhabitants were poor, 
and the environment into which the child was wel- 
comed was one inseparable from decent poverty. 
But the people about his parents’ house were honest 
and kind-hearted, witty and industrious, genial and 
open. _On the 26th of the month he was baptized by 
Pastor von Ahlsen in St. Michael’s Church, his spon- 
sors being, besides his grandfather Johann, his ma- 
ternal uncle Diederich Philipp Detmering, and Cath- 
erina Margaretha Stacker. His earliest years passed 
uneventfully; he grew up into a sturdy, thick-set boy 
who escaped all the usual childish ailments, with the 
exception of severe headaches, from which he suffered 
(as did his sister) until he reached early manhood. 
His father’s house escaped the terrible fire which 
raged from the sth to the 8th of May, 1842, and 
which destroyed quite a third of the old quarter of 
the town. At the age of ten he emerged from a 
greater danger. He was run over by a cab when on 
his way to school, the wheels passing over his chest. 
It was six weeks before he recovered from this acci- 
dent, but his well-built frame saved him from any 
deleterious consequences. At six years of age he was 
sent to an indifferent private school managed by Hein- . 
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rich Friedrich Voss, and later to Hoffmann’s school 
in the ABC-strasse. This seems to have been a bet- 
ter-class institution, and Hoffmann included even the 
study of foreign languages in his curriculum. Young 
Brahms picked up some little knowledge of French 
and English, but though he could manage to make 
out the printed word later on, he never attained to 
any sort of proficiency in either of these languages as 
far as speaking them was concerned. But for Christ- 
mas, 1846, he was able to hand his good wishes to his 
parents, written in French. The religious faith in 
which he was brought up was the strict Protestantism 
of Northern Germany, and from the holder of the — 
living at St. Michael’s Church—one Geficken—he 
learnt most of the tenets of his belief. ‘This clergy- 
man it was who also first inculcated in the boy a love 
for the Protestant Chorale and the music of that 
church generally; and there can be little doubt that 
the manner in which the composer of after years 
managed the music which he wrote to sacred texts was 
in no small degree influenced by this very early train- 
ing. 

Johannes Brahms received his first musical train- 
ing at home. Brought up in an atmosphere of prac- 
tical music, whatever its quality, he was early 
attracted to the art. His father taught him most of 
the instruments in common use, and the boy soon 
learned to invent little pieces for his own pleasure and 
the edification of his father’s friends. We have it on 
the authority of the mature Brahms that some of the 
best of his musical ideas came to him while he was 
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cleaning the boots in the grey of the dawning day. 
He told his friend Widmann many years later that he 
even evolved for himself a system of musical notation 
before he had learned of the existence of such a 
thing. In the eyes of Johann Jakob, the pianoforte 
was an unnecessary instrument—a luxury fit only for 
the drawing-rooms of the aristocracy—and quite use- 
less to a performer in an orchestra. He supposed, 
without consulting his son’s tastes in the matter, that 
the latter would follow the path he himself was tread- 
ing. Fortunately young Johannes had a will of his 
own, and he exercised it in determining to become a 
pianist. It was equally fortunate that Johann Jakob 
knew his child well enough to realise that opposition 
was useless. He remembered his own persistence, 
and probably with the intention of preventing history 
from repeating itself, he submitted and looked about 
him for a teacher. So it came about that during the 
winter of 1840-1841 father and son appeared before 
the pianist Cossel. 

- Enjoying a local reputation as a pianist and 
teacher, Otto Friedrich Willibald Cossel was a con- 
scientious and idealistic pedagogue. A pupil of the 
celebrated Marxsen, he had once aspired to greatness 
as a performer. It is possible that his indifferent 
health or his nervousness prevented the realisation of 
these hopes; but since by devoting himself to teach- 
ing another form of greatness was thrust upon him, 
we have no grounds for regret. We have Brahm’s 
- own testimony to Cossel’s excellence as an instructor, 
and, indeed, the reputation he enjoyed among a large 
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number of pupils was very high. But idealism and | 
fortune-making seldom go hand in hand, and Cossel 
did nothing towards proving the contrary by accept- 
ing a pupil on account of his talent rather than be- 
cause of the fee he could pay. Johann Jakob had 
chosen wisely, and when he had told Cossel, in his 
Ditmarisch tongue, ‘My Johannes shall learn as 
much as you know, Herr Cossel, then he will know 
enough. He wishes to become a pianoforte player 
so much,” the teacher, immediately recognising the 
talent of the boy before him, accepted him as a pupil. 
The course of instruction followed was the common 
one with the best teachers of the day: the exercises 
of Carl Czerny, the sonatas of Muzio Clementi, 
father of modern pianoforte playing, and the studies 
of J. B. Cramer, relieved by the showy transcriptions 
and arrangements then in vogue. By New Year’s 
Day, 1842, Johannes felt the need for expressing his 
oratitude to his ‘‘beloved teacher,” and a letter is ex- 
tant in which he acknowledges the good that Cosse]l 
had done him, confesses that he had not done as well 
as he should “‘by not practising as I ought,” and 
promises to follow instructions more closely in the 
New Year. The musical world in general also owes 
Cossel a debt of gratitude, for he kept his pupil te 
conscientious study, and in spite of all opportunities 
and temptations, resolutely refused to permit his tal- 
ent being exploited too early. During this period, 


too, the creative instinct was developing rapidly in the 


boy, and Cossel did all he could to check a tendency ~ 


towards composition which he feared would increasé | 
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and finally overwhelm the pianist. But the sensible 
man saw, as Johann Jakob had done, that all opposi- 
‘ion to the tide of Johannes Brahms’s developing tal- 
ents would be vain. And to his great credit he 
decided that if the young student was to become a 
composer, he would need the guidance of a good man. 
In the most self-sacrificing manner imaginable he 
thrust self into the background and determined to in- 
terest his old master, Marxsen, in his pupil. 

Eduard Marxsen, a well-trained musician and 
thorough teacher, was born at Nienstadten, near 
Altona, on July 23rd, 1806. The son of an organist, 
he studied under his father and Clasing of Hamburg. 
After acting as his father’s assistant he proceeded to 
Vienna in 1830 to acquire from Seyfried a better 
knowledge of counterpoint and from Bocklet the art 
of pianoforte-playing. On his return to North Ger- 
many he produced several of his own compositions at 
concerts (1833-1834) and finally settled down in 
. Hamburg and Altona as a teacher. He was deeply 
steeped in the classic traditions and his influence on 
Brahms was as powerful as it was beneficial. ‘The in- 
fluence of Beethoven on Bocklet, and that pianist’s 
love for Schubert, are both clearly traceable, through 
the teaching of Marzsen, in the mature Brahms. 
Similarly Seyfried, with his tuition from Mozart and 
his contact with Haydn and Beethoven, exercised 
through his Hamburg pupil an authority which 
stamped the work of Johannes with the impress of 
pure classicism that is the characterising feature, 
differing only in idiom, of all three of the great B’s— 
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Bach, Beethoven, Brahms. Marxsen acquired the 
traditions of the Hamburg Bach (Carl Philipp 
Emanuel) through Clasing’s teacher Schwenke, who » 
succeeded Johann Sebastian’s son in the Hamburg © 
cantorship. 

We have the authority of Marxsen himself for 
the story of Brahms’s introduction to the celebrated 
teacher. Writing to “La Mara” (Marie Lipsius, 
Musikalische Studienképfe, 1868-1882) he says that 
in the year 1843 his pupil Cossel brought the ten- 
year-old boy to him that he might examine him and 
decide whether any real musical talent were discern- 
ible. Young Johannes played a few études of 
Cramer’s very bravely. Cossel had praised the boy’s 
industry and begged Marxsen to take over his instruc- 
tion. But the older man declined to do so at the 
moment, since the tuition of Cossel seemed to have 
had good results and in) his opinion would suffice for 
some time to come. A few months later Johann 
Jakob presented himself and asked in his own name 
and Cossel’s that Marxsen should reconsider the mat- 
ter. This time he consented to devote one hour a 
week to Johannes on condition that his work with 
Cossel be allowed to proceed as before. This was 
done; but after barely a year had elapsed, Cossel ap- 
peared once more and begged insistently that Marx- 
sen take the boy entirely under his care. Marxsen, 
though he confessed he saw no extraordinary talent in 
the boy, admitted that the progress made in the in- 
terim had been very great and consented to accept 
him as a pupil. Johannes quickly gained the affection 
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of the master, who soon discovered a developing 
talent. When Marxsen commenced the study of com- 
position with Brahms he was impressed by the boy’s 
clearness of thought and the conviction rapidly 
formed “ that here slumbered an unusually great, in- 
dividual, and profound genius.” From that moment 
onwards Marxsen spared no pains or labour in the 
awakening of this talent, and it was his self-imposed 
task to train for his art “a priest who would, in an 
entirely new manner, preach its high, true, and im- 
mortal attributes.”’ And when Mendelssohn died 
Marxsen said that a “‘ great master of music is gone, 
but a still greater one will arise in Brahms.”’ 

At the period when Cossel was doing his utmost 
to interest Marxsen in his pupil, the latter made his 
first public appearance at a concert organised for the 
purpose of providing the necessary funds for his 
further education. This took place in 1843 in one of 
the rooms of the hostelry “ Zum Alten Raben.” The 
venture, at which Johannes played a study by Herz 
~ (1803-1888), was highly successful, and it was after 
this encouragement that Johann Jakob visited Marx- 
sen. The concert, however, occasioned a sharp pas- 
sage between Cossel and the contrabassist, for a con« 
cert-agent who had heard Johannes’s performance, 
spread before the credulous father a vision of wealth 
and fame for the boy in the United States of America. 
Wiser.counsels prevailed and Johannes was permitted 
to pass in peace into Marxsen’s tutorage. In the long 
list of friends who laboured in Brahm’s interests the 
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first, and by no means the least important, was un- 
doubtedly Otto Cossel. 

Marxsen had no cause to regret the step which . 
made Johannes his pupil. The boy worked hard and 
conscientiously, journeying to the neighbouring 
Altona for his lessons and practising at Cossel’s house 
or at one of the pianoforte firms; for the Brahms 
household had no room for so expensive a luxury as a 
pianoforte. In addition, he still had to attend his 
day-school. Of his precocity at the pianoforte Marx- 
sen told Claus Groth that on one occasion Johannes 
had practised a work of Weber’s according to instruc- 
tions and was commensurately praised for his per- 
formance. When he had finished he astonished his 
teacher by repeating the piece with the melody trans- 
lated into the lower part. Marxsen attached great 
importance to transposition, and gave his pupil many 
exercises to develop the power of transposing at 
sight. It will be seen later what good stead this 
knowledge stood him. According to the information 
given by Marxsen to La Mara, Brahms made no 
more public appearances until he left Hamburg, since 
“‘the time seemed to me to be too valuable; such 
Intermezzi interrupt study very considerably.” 

Nevertheless, young Johannes was compelled, by 
the circumstances that prevailed at home, to earn 
something towards the general housekeeping fund. 
He commenced giving lessons in his twelfth year, and 
frequently played at dances—sometimes performing 
on the violin in small bands led by his father, some- 
times the pianoforte at country inns on Sunday after- 
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noons. Many stories are extant of the boy being 
dragged from his bed by the arrival of a servant who 
had come to summon musicians for a dance. It is 
certain that he often played at a restaurant at Berge- 
dorf on Sundays, performing duets with another lad 
named Miller (1846) ; but it is possible that he merely 
did this for the sheer pleasure of the thing. Many 
friends of the family have stated that they had no 
recollections of Johannes having performed in 
dancing-halls or inns, and among them are such trust- 
worthy witnesses as Frau Cossel and Otterer; but 
some instances are well authenticated, and though he 
may not have made a regular practice of this kind of 
work, it is beyond doubt that many a thaler found its 
way into the purse of Frau Brahms by these means. 
He was certainly quite young when he made his first 
attempts at composition. His friend Louise Japha 
had already heard him play a work of his own com- 
position when he was eleven years old. His arrange- 
ments published under the nom de plume “G. W. 
Marks,” and original compositions under the name 


years). 

We can only suppose that Marxsen knew nothing 
of such prohibited occupations, for he was very strict 
in his methods and led his pupils along the paths of 
the purest classicism. It is to him that Brahms owed 
his knowledge of Bach, Beethoven, and the other 
great ones. This is especially noteworthy when it is 
remembered to what a degree of superficial showi- 
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ness the musical tendencies of the time were leading. 
The main features of Marxsen’s tuition were an in- 
tense respect for the old masters of form, the 
closest possible adherence to traditional methods of 
interpretation, and the purest expression of the poetry 
to be found in absolute music of the highest order. 
Brahms was always grateful to Marxsen; and when 
he had become a much courted composer—perhaps 
the most discussed musician in Germany—he still con- 
tinued to send his compositions to his old master for 
examination before they were published. Years later, 
when visiting his native city, he never omitted to call 
on Marxsen as soon as he had greeted his parents. 
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CHAPTER THREE: WINSEN AND HAMBURG 
(1847-1852) 


LTHOUGH Johannes was a strong and 
healthy boy, his constitution could not be ex- 
pected to stand for very long the strain of attending 
a day-school, satisfying the demands of two exacting 
teachers of music, playing occasionally late at night 
in crowded halls with a vitiated atmosphere, and per- 

- forming various other little domestic and professional 
duties, without suffering. The winter of 1846-1847 
had been a tiring and a trying one for him, and his 
parents doubtlessly asked each other how he was to be 
provided with the holiday and the change of air and 
scene that he obviously needed. But the kindly des- 
tiny that sent a regular succession of helpful friends 
to the musician’s side, already supplied his need thus 
early. Among the frequent habitués of the Alster 
Pavilion was the paper-maker Adolf Giesemann of 
Winsen, a little place near the river Aller on the 
Liineburger Heide. A firm friendship had sprung up 
between this man and Johann Jakob, and in the spring 
of 1847, Johannes was invited to spend some time at 
Winsen in order, as Giesemann quaintly put it, to be- 
come “‘ thoroughly aired.”” The only return expected 
of him was that he should give little Lieschen Giese- 
mann, a year his junior, a few lessons on the piano- 
forte. Toa boy of Johannes’s temperament, with his 
hereditary love for the open air and the free life of 
the countryside, such a prospect must have been en- 
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chanting. It was the first time in his life that he had 
been given the opportunity of leaving the noise and 
congestion of Hamburg behind him. In the meadows 
and on the heathland of Winsen his soul seemed to 
expand and claim its natural heritage: Nature called 
to him from the brook and from the birch-woods; 
and who can say to what degree the peace and happi- 
ness of Winsen influenced the Brahms who in later 
years imitated Nature in his musical speech—clean 
and robust, tender and noble—now moving on in the 
seeming mystery of a great craftsman’s cunning, now 
intriguing the senses with the crystal clarity and the 
ingenuous simplicity of its message? 

In the Winsen holiday of Johannes were blended 
duties and pleasures that prevented him from losing 
touch with his studies on the one hand, and permitted 
his fatigued body and mind to recuperate after the 
strenuous city winter on the other. Rising with the 
first notes of the birds, young Hannes was soon in the 
river. Having bathed, a walk with Lieschen Giese- 
mann followed. ‘The atavistic characteristics inher- 
ited from the sturdy men of Brinsbiittel and Wohr- 
den and Heide in the Ditmarschen led him unerringly 
to the finest meadows, to the most peaceful of woods 
inhabited by dryad and nymph and faun, to the most 
secret of haunts where the shyest creatures of the 
country could be observed. On the village green he 
played with the children of the neighbourhood, and it 
is a remarkable thing that though later in life he 
much preferred the society of men, the playmates of 
his childhood days were most frequently girls. He ar- 
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rived at the Giesemann domicile in May, and found 
in the wife of his father’s friend a second mother. 

- Between his rambles by the river-side with Lieschen 
and his picnics in the woods, he practised on a silent 
keyboard brought to Winsen for the purpose, and 
once a week he went to Hamburg for lessons. His 
schoolmaster Hoffmann and Marxsen had so planned 
his time-table that by arriving at Hamburg one day, 
he could receive his lessons in music and general 
school subjects, stay overnight with his parents, and 
return to Winsen the next day. Sometimes Lieschen 
accompanied him and shared Elsie’s bedroom. These 
trips were made by steamer; and since Adolf Giese- 
mann’s brother was responsible for the refreshment- 
rooms and bars at the local railway stations and on 
the boats, it will be readily understood that the chil- 
dren looked forward to them with great glee. 

The thirst for knowledge and the love for books 
came early to Johannes. Almost as soon as he could 
read he knew of Mattheson and Handel, and the Bach 
who was Cantor at Hamburg, and Lessing and Haydn 
and Beethoven. He gazed into bookshop windows 
and rummaged among the heterogeneous collections 
on the second-hand book stalls. Thus early came the 
desire to form a great library and to amass wealth in 
the shape of sage words, musical autographs, and 
tales of romance. A small boy of Winsen, one Aaron 
Lowenherz—whose mother presided over the small 
lending library that supplied the local needs—smug- 
gled volumes out for the bribe of a groschen each. 
These books were devoured voraciously by Johannes 
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and Lieschen. It has become almost truismatic that 
great events are wont to cast their shadows before; 
and here in Winsen in the year 1847, from the seed 
sown by a copy of the legend of The Beautiful Mage- 
lone and the Knight Peter, supplied by Aaron, grew 
the stately set of ‘‘Magelone’”’ romances that rank 
among the master’s finest creations. 

Johannes Brahms appeared for the first time as a 
composer of choral music and as conductor of a choir 
during this holiday (et. 14). The male “ intellectu- 
als’? and the music-lovers of Winsen and the sur- 
rounding hamlets had formed a choral society, re- 
hearsing on Saturday evenings in the schoolroom of 
rector Kohler in Winsen, and performing there or 
in the assembly-rooms attached to the inn at the neigh- 
bouring village of Hoopte. These rooms were en- 
gaged by Giesemann and his friends for the Sundays 
of the summer months, and in them they entertained 
each other and made music to their heart’s content. 
Johannes, though generally shy when in the presence 
of strangers, never seemed ill at ease among these 
genial people. His musical gifts were soon recog: 
nised, and he was asked to conduct the choir. So au- 
thoritative and understanding was his leadership that 
he was pressed to continue this duty as long as he 
stayed in the country. For the birthday of the much- 
loved rector he composed a serenade which he drilled 
into the juveniles of Kohler’s schoolroom, and con- 
ducted it under the dominie’s window on the eve of 
his birthday. The male-voice choir was honoured by. 
the composition of two works, one of them a witty 
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invention called the ‘‘ ABC,” a musical spelling les- 
son, ending with the number of the year, sung with 
mock grandeur on the chord of the tonic. Johannes 
spent happy days with this choir, and since he was 
very particular on questions of dynamics and inter- 
pretation, he did the society much good. From 
among the members he selected one or two special 
friends with whom he could confer on musical mat- 
ters; one in particular—the schoolmaster Schroder of 
Hoopte—he treated as his superior and frequently 
asked advice of him. Another friendship made at 
Winsen was of great use to Johannes when he set out 
on his first professional tour—the acquaintance 
formed with Blume, the Amtsvogt (Justiciary) of 
the district. This aged man was a passionate lover of 
music, and it was not long before stories of Johannes’s 
fame reached his ears. An invitation followed, and 
soon the boy of fourteen and the official of seventy 
were playing duets together. Before Johannes left 
he was invited to call as often as he pleased, and prac- 
tise on the Amtsvogt’s instrument, on any subsequent 
visit he might pay to Winsen. 

Time spent in such congenial surroundings and 
sympathetic company soon passes, and the autumn sur- 
prised young Brahms in the midst of his useful holi- 
day. He returned to Hamburg much improved in 
health, and so far stablised in his work that Marxsen 
offered no objection to his playing a Fantasia of ‘Thal- 
berg’s at a concert arranged by the violinist who had 
assisted at the benefit concert for Johannes in 1843. 

The autumn and winter of 1847-1848 were oc- 
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cupied with practically the same work as the last, and 
nothing of outstanding interest occurred. A very 
deep impression, however, was made upon him by 
Joachim’s playing of the Beethoven Violin-Concerto 
at the Hamburg Philharmonic concert of March rith, 
1848. Itis to be doubted whether at that moment the 
blue-eyed, fifteen-year-old Hamburger in the audience 
and the Jewish youth on the platform, scarcely two 
years his senior, dreamed that they were destined to 
form a friendship five years later that nothing but 
death was able to dissolve. 

The spring of 1848 found Johannes once more 
among his friends at Winsen. ‘This time he was re- 
ceived rapturously by his old acquaintances, and al- 
though his stay was not of such long duration as that 
of the previous year had been, it was no less enjoyable. 
The Giesemanns received him with open arms, but 
Lieschen no longer learned the pianoforte since she 
showed no particular aptitude for the instrument. 
The rooms of Amtsvogt Blume rang with the music of 
his beloved Beethoven, enthusiastically played by the 
old man and Johannes. The members of the choir re- 
sumed their summer activities and were encouraged 
by a couple of folk-songs arranged for them by their 
youthful conductor. The journeys to Hamburg were 
made as before, Lieschen again accompanying 
Johannes on several occasions in order that the pair 
might see the performances of the Hamburg Opera 
from gallery seats paid for by papa Giesemann. But 
the holiday drew to a close. Amid general regret the 
conductor said farewell to the choir before returning 
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to Hamburg to commence his life’s work as a musician 
andaman. His fifteenth year was completed, he was 
confirmed by his excellent friend Johannes Geficken 
of St. Michael’s Church, and forthwith he entered 
into the professional life of Northern Germany. 
The Hamburger Nachrichten of September 2oth, 
1848, printed the programme of a concert to be given 
by Johannes Brahms on the following day: ‘Two 
movements from a Rosenhain Concerto, a Fugue of 
Bach’s, and a Serenade for the left hand by his teacher 
Marxsen, besides a study by Herz and an example of 
the then popular ‘‘Fantasia” on themes from an opera 
(on this occasion Doéhler’s Fantasia on Rossini’s 
William Tell). The incongruity of such a combina- 
tion of items does not seem to have given the con- 
temporaries of the youthful Brahms any sleepless 
nights; but the programme is indicative of the ten- 
dencies of the period. His second concert, given on 
April 14th, 1849, exhibited these tendencies still more 
glaringly. In one programme (given in the Ham- 
burger Nachrichten for April 1oth) we find, cheek by 
jowl, such works as Thalberg’s Fantasia on themes 
from Don Juan, Mayer’s Air Italien, a Fantasia on a 
popular Waltz by Brahms, and Beethoven’s Wald- 
stein Sonata (Op. 53, in C). Between them, the pub- 
lic who had come to gape at Thalberg’s gems of vir- 
tuosity and the true music-lovers who attended to hear 
the Beethoven work, filled the hall to overflowing. 
From this point onwards as far as the opening of 
1853, we have scant materials with which to work. 
Johannes gave concerts, assisted at those of others, 
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taught the pianoforte for small fees, and arraaged 
and composed music for the firm of Cranz, under 
noms de plume. He was passing through what bi- 
ographers love to call the years of “‘ early struggles.” 
But to Brahms they were years of conscientious study; 
he was learning to know what the world about him 
asked for, and decided for himself how far he could 
satisfy that demand without outraging his own con- 
science. 

In 1850 another of those preliminary shadows of 
coming events was cast across the path of Johannes 
Brahms. While practising at a pianoforte warehouse 
in Hamburg, he was overheard by Miss Louise Japha, 
who had already heard him play some six years 
earlier. The two pianists became acquainted, and 
although the lady was seven years older than Brahms, 
a sincere friendship sprang up between them. Her 
appreciation of his talents and her quick understand- — 
ing of his hopes and fears drews them closer to- 
gether, and Johannes undoubtedly profited much by 
her society. Just as Beethoven’s Violin-Concerto had 
brought young Brahms face to face for the first time 
with Joseph Joachim, so did Miss Japha’s love for 
Schumann’s music first interest the Hamburg musician 
in the romantic composer of the south. It may have 
been owing to the persuasion of Louise that Brahms 
sent a parcel of manuscripts for criticism to Schumann 
when the latter visited Hamburg in 1850. But what- 
ever the cause, the packet was returned to the com- 
poser unopened, and Schumann and Brahms were not 
destined to meet for another three years—not until 
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Joachim had thrown them together. The part played 
by Schumann in the early career of Johannes Brahms 
deserves the closer consideration it will receive later 
on. 

The first period in the life of our composer was 
now drawing to a close. Only a couple of uneventful 
years intervened between the happenings already re- 
corded and his setting out on his first concert-tour. 
A short tour it was—but one which, through a pecu- 
liar concatenation of circumstances, decided practical- 
ly the whole of his future life. Between 1850 and 
1851 he occasionally visited Winsen, making music 
with the Amtsvogt and the violinist Koch of Winsen, 
and renewing his intimacy with the Giesemann family. 
Towards the end of 18s2 his understanding friend 
Louise Japha left for Diisseldorf to be nearer her 
idol Schumann, and Brahms was left to work on until 
- fate threw him into the path of Eduard Remenyi. To 
this year also belongs the Sonata in F sharp minor, 
signed “‘ Kreisler, junior’ (after the hero in one of 
Hoffmann’s novels) and dated November, 1852.* 
We shall find Brahms using the nom de plume “ Kreis- 
ler, jun.” once more, later on. It is difficult to real- 
ise, as we contemplate Johannes Brahms at the end 
of 1852, that before another year had passed over his 
head he was to become one of the most discussed 
musicians in Europe. 


1'This work was printed as Of. 2, though composed before Of. I. 
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CHAPTER FOUR: 1853 


The Tour with Remenyi—The First Meeting with Joseph 
Joachim—The Visit to Liszt at Weimar 


F Johannes Brahms owed to Eduard Remenyi his 
introduction to the musicians who later on exer- 
cised the most powerful of influences on his career, he 
paid the debt by helping to rescue from oblivion that 
vain-glorious and egoistic Magyar violinist. Born in 
the Hungarian town of Heves in 1830 he laid the 
foundations for a good classical training by attending 
the Vienna Conservatoire and studying with Bohm. 
The revolution of 1848, which affected so many of the 
musicians of Central Europe, found an active partici- 
pator in his hot-headed fiddler of Judzeo-Hungarian 
and German descent, whose patronymic was really 
Hoffmann. The outbreak was speedily subdued; but 
as a direct result, streams of refugees who were 
sought after by the German or Austrian police—or 
imagined that they were—passed through Hamburg 
on their way to America. Among them was Remenyi. 
Heinrich Ehrlich, who was Court pianist at Hanover, 
says that the violinist merely followed the revolution- 
ary Marshal Gorgey in the role of musician, and that 
it was Eduard’s brother who was the active rebel. 
While awaiting an opportunity for embarking in 1849 
he managed to turn his presence in the free city to 
good account by giving concerts; and by these means 
extracted a good deal of money out of the pockets of 
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the hospitable Hamburgers. In 1851 he appears at 
length to have gone to the United States, but in the 
following year he was back in Europe. His move- 
ments are not easy to follow; but he appeared in 
Paris in 1852 and in the winter of that year was once 
more active in Hamburg. Already in great demand 
as an accompanist, Johannes met the volatile Hun- 
garian in a professional engagement, and a friendship 
was formed between them. Brahms was of an age 
when the care-free wanderings of the violinist may 
have appealed to his romantic disposition. Remenyi’s 
style was a peculiar blend of classicism and national 
methods, and theugh his performances would doubt- 
lessly not have won the approval of Marxsen, they 
could hardly be considered less artistic than the cheap 
fantasias on operatic themes that were then being so 
eagerly consumed. As Liszt remarks, Remenyi would 
go from playing a true art-work to his Magyar folk- 
music with all its extravagant accentuation and exag- 
gerated dynamic contrasts and changes of time. 
Brahms’s great love for the Hungarian folk-tunes 
helps us to the conclusion that Remenyi may have had 
considerable influence upon him in this direction, and 
the Hungarian character of some of his movements— 
quite apart from his arrangement of the dances—can 
be a direct outcome of his contact with this violinist, 
strengthened by the national traits in Joachim’s music. 

It was some time in the early spring when Brahms 
took his newly-found acquaintance to see his friends 
at Winsen. The best season for making money out of 
music in Hamburg was passed, and Johannes may 
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have been exercising his mind for the discovery of 
means to earn something during the quiet time which 
was before him. The same idea may have occurred 
to Remenyi. At all events a short tour of three con- 
certs (at Winsen, Celle, and Lineburg) was ar- 
ranged. Thence, it was no great distance to Hanover, 
and the opportunist Remenyi probably thought that 
something might come of a renewal of his acquaint- 
ance with Joachim whom he had not met since both 
were fellow-students under BGhm. Preparations for 
the tour were made at Giesemann’s house at Winsen. 
There the two musicians arranged their programme, 
which was to be the same at each concert, and there 
they practised together. The list of pieces prepared 
contained a curious mixture of the classical and the 
showy: Beethoven’s C minor Sonata (Op. 30) and 
the E major Concerto of Vieuxtemps formed the bulk 
of the programme, relieved by a group of short pieces 
such as Ernst’s Elegie, and the Hungarian melodies 
with which Remenyi understood how to produce a 
great effect. The first concert took place at Winsen 
and was repeated at Hoopte to allow Schréder, who 
was too ill to attend the first performance, to hear 
it. This was towards the end of April, 1853. The 
next step was Celle. It did not take our musicians 
very long to pack their belongings. No great library 
of music was carried. The programme was mem- 
orised by both artists, and they did not bother to be 
hampered by an unnecessary load. Marxsen told La 
Mara that Brahms’s “‘ memory was so wonderful that 
it never occurred to him to take music with him on 
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his concert-tours.’’ But events proved that he did 
take some of his own manuscripts with him. The ar- 
rangements for the concerts at Celle and Lineburg 
were made easy for the artists by the kindness of Dr. 
Kohler (who may have been connected with rector 
Kohler of Winsen) in Celle, and the interest taken in 
their affairs by the son of Amtsvogt Blume at Line- 
burg. The concert was fixed for May 2nd, and the 
Celle’sche Anzeiger for Saturday, April 30th, an- 
nounced that on “ Monday next . . . the concert to 
be given by Messieurs Remenyi and Brahms will 
take place in Wiers’ rooms.” The price of admission 
was sixteen ‘‘ Gute Groschen’”’ on the eve of the 
concert, and twelve Gute Groschen in advance. With 
pianofortes of doubtful quality it was found necessary 
to rehearse on the morning of the concert; and the 
state of mind of Remenyi may be imagined when he 
found the specimen at Celle a semitone too low in 
pitch. Brahms made light of the matter, and in the 
evening calmly played Beethoven’s C minor piano- 
forte and violin Sonata in C sharp minor. This was 
but one of many occasions when Marxsen’s insistence 
upon the practice of transposition at sight stood 
Brahms in good stead. 

The concert at Liineburg was arranged for May 
oth, and the performers thus had a week in which to 
enjoy themselves. There was little to do in the town 
by way of propaganda, for the son of the Winsen 
Amtsvogt had spread the fame of the two artists 
among the music-loving section of the population. 
Leaving Celle on May 3rd, Remenyi and Brahms 
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stayed until the date of the concert as the guests of 
Herr Blume, junior, who like his father occupied an 
official position. The concert was advertised in the 
Liineburger Anzeiger for May 7th, which was the 
twentieth birthday of the pianist. ‘The success of 
the programme was so pronounced that a second con- 
cert of the same works had to be given two days after 
the first. On the 12th of May the programme was 
gone through yet again ‘in Celle. According to 
Richard Heuberger’s Musikalische Skizzen, our 
young artists gave two concerts at Hildesheim, and 
between them took part in a merry serenading es- 
capade under the windows of a titled lady. But, al- 
though Heuberger gives Brahms as his authority for 
the information, there is no further evidence of any 
kind to corroborate the story. 

The journey to Hanover was perhaps the most 
momentous one ever undertaken by Johannes Brahms. 
It was then that he was introduced to Joachim, a 
violinist then already—though only twenty-two years 
of age—enjoying a European reputation, and settled 
in Hanover as Konzertmeister at the court of King 
George V. Joachim’s own movements during that 
month of May prove that Brahms and Remenyi must 
have met the music-director after the 27th. The 
Hungarian introduced his accompanist as a good 
musician and pianist from Hamburg, and when the 
latter had played, Joachim with his quick and unerr- 
ing judoment saw that a genious was before him. 
Movements from the C major Sonata (Op. 1), the 
Scherzo (Op. 4), and particularly the song O Ver- 
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senk, impressed the violinist so deeply that nearly half 
a century later he still referred to the incident. (Ad- 
dress at Meiningen, October 7th, 1899). Writing to 
the pianist Ehrlich, Joachim used the phrases that 
have since become famous: “ His nature and the un- 
usual power in his writing could only have been 
evolved in the most peaceful of retirement—clear as 
a diamond, soft as snow.” But Joachim’s interest was 
of a more practical character than the mere praising 
of the Hamburger would suggest. He interested the 
King of Hanover in the two artists and obtained an 
engagement for them to appear at a Court Concert. 
But what proved to be of far greater consequence to 
Johannes Brahms were the letters of introduction he 
received from Joachim to Schumann and Liszt. From 
Prof. Andreas Moser the present writer has the 
words of farewell spoken by Joachim to Brahms: 
‘* Now that I believe I understand you, I cannot think 
that you will be able to endure his (Remenyi’s) so- 
ciety for long. If you should happen to part com- 
pany, I should be glad to see you at Gottingen where 
I design to spend the summer.” Brahms and Rem- 
enyi thereupon left for Weimar to meet the redoubt- 
able Liszt. Their departure was a little hurried by 
the police president of Hanover, to whom the revolu- 
tionary past of the Remenyis was no secret. Ehrlich 
(Aus allen Tonarten, 1888) gives an account of the 
cross-examination to which the Hungarian violinist 
was subjected. In this examination he did not appear 
to the authorities in the best light, and he was asked 
to remove his undesired presence from the town. It 
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was only due to the good offices of Ehrlich that the 
exit of Remenyi from Hanover was in any way digni- 
fied. 

Liszt, living state in the “‘ Altenburg ’’ at Weimar, 
surrounded by a court of admiring disciples and 
friends, received the twain with that noble readiness 
to help, that sympathy and understanding, which were 
characteristic of him. Joachim’s letter had made 
Brahms and Remenyi welcome, for the Hanoverian 
orchestra-leader was then a follower of the Liszt 
dogma, and, in the eyes of that unique pianist, a high- 
ly promising member of the so-called “New German 
School” whose organising headquarters were centred 
in the palace of the Princess Wittgenstein. The 
forces which later on caused him to recant and dis- 
sociate himself from the movement had as yet no in- 
fluence upon his relations with Liszt. It was during 
an evening gathering early in June that Brahms first 
introduced his work to the genius of the Altenburg. 
But he was dazzled by the artistic brilliance of the 
assembly and in a panic of nervousness found it im- 
possible to play. Liszt, with a generosity that did 
him credit, relieved the situation by offering himself 
to play. Taking up the first manuscript that came to 
his hand—that of the Scherzo (Op. 4)— he played 
it at sight with perfect ease, and accompanied his per- 
formance with a running fire of critical remarks. He 
then added excerpts from the C major Sonata (Op. 
1). Liszt was not slow in recognising the quality of 
Brahms’s imagination and workmanship, and prob- 
ably saw in him a new recruit to the forces of the 
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Neo-Germans. But he reckoned without the influ- 
ence of Marxsen and the impression that the absolute 
music of Bach and Beethoven had already made upon 
the young Hamburger. The story of the reasons 
for Brahms’s sudden departure from Weimar has 
been told very often, and although it appears to be 
perfectly authenticated, there remain one or two cir- 
cumstances that tend to inspire doubt. In a few 
words the happenings were as follows: Liszt, while 
playing his own B minor Sonata, chanced to look up 
and noticed that Brahms was sleeping calmly. He 
finished the work and, without a word, rose and left 
the room. Whether Liszt really intended this to be 
indicative that the séance was at an end, or whether 
he did it as a rebuke to Brahms, must remain an open 
question. The account given by William Mason of 
New York (who was an eye-witness), concludes by 
saying that Brahms left Weimar the same day. 
Klindworth thought he left the following morning. 
Perhaps the latter was right, for Brahms, years later, 
showed his friend Louise Japha—by then Frau Dr. 
Langhans-Japha—a leather cigarette-case with an 
autographed souvenir which he had received from 
Liszt. The present writer is of opinion that no really 
bad feeling was shown—indeed, Liszt was far too 
polite a man to have shown it—until years later, when 
the printing of the ill-advised Manifesto of 1860 
raised a barrier between the old programmist and the 
young follower of the classics. If Brahms and Liszt 
had parted on bad terms in Weimar, it is hardly like- 
ly that such a temperament as Brahms possessed 
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would have permitted its owner to call upon. Liszt 
when both were in Leipzig later in the year; nor was 
Liszt the person to mention Brahms when writing to 
Joachim, as he did on November 2nd, if the young 
man had left Weimar in anger. 

Needless to say, Remenyi got on very well with his 
great countryman, and in his half-impudent and half- 
genial manner became quite familiar with his new 
idol. He stayed on at Weimar when Brahms left, 
and the prophecy of Joachim was speedily fulfilled. 
The sincere and honest Hamburger had really little 
in common with the lively Hungarian, and as soon as 
they separated, the former remembered Joachim’s in- 
vitation to Gottingen. Accounts vary as to the length 
of time spent by Brahms in Weimar—three weeks or 
six weeks being the periods most frequently sug- 
gested. It is highly probable that his sojourn there 
did not last longer than a fortnight. William 
Mason’s story of Brahms’s first meeting with Liszt 
is placed early in June, while Brahms surprised his 
new friend in his student quarters at Gottingen near 
the middle of the same month. 

It was really in the University town, where Joachim 
was attending lectures during the summer term, that 
he and Brahms learned to know each other; and the 
noble friendship which existed between the two men 
until death parted them, dates from that summer 
(1853). For some years it was the great violinist’s 
habit to take advantage of his leave of absence from 
the Hanoverian Court during the summer by attend- 
ing the lectures given at Gottingen. In particular he 
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enjoyed listening to Professors Ritter and Waitz, and 
profiting by their discourses on philosophy and his- 
tory. The arrival of Brahms made little difference in 
Joachim’s mode of life; but the violinist could not 
interest his friend in the lectures, and, indeed, 
Brahms always preferred to acquire knowledge by 
hard reading. ‘Together they participated in the 
‘ beer-feast”” and ‘“‘Frihschoppen”’ of the students, 
sang their fine old songs—which were to achieve a 
musical greatness in keeping with their venerable age 
in the Academic Festival Overture of a later year— 
and made a good deal of music, particularly at the 
house of the musical director of the University, 
Wehner. Many and varied subjects were discussed 
by the friends when they enjoyed an occasional féte- 
a-téte in Joachim’s rooms, and the discovery that the 
violinist—that lover and understander of the classics 
—greatly admired the music of Schumann, was a 
cause for wonderment. He saw that Joachim would 
not rest content until he had met Schumann, and when 
he announced his intention of following the visit to 
Gottingen with a tour of the Rhineland, the Konzert- 
meister of Hanover insisted upon his friend present- 
ing the letter of introduction he had written. In the 
meantime he had made the acquaintance of Philipp 
Spitta, the great biographer of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. It was Brahms who recommended that Spitta 
should cease composing and devote himself entirely 
to the writing of musical history. After two happy 
months at G6ttingen, Brahms left the University 
town and proceeded to the river of romance. 
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The Rhine Tour—The Meeting with Schumann—-Neue 
Bahnen. 


RAHMS seems to have been very depressed by 

the return of the packet of manuscripts which 
he had sent to Schumann in 1850, and his sensitive 
nature was responsible for the postponement of his 
meeting with that great composer. He was desirous 
of fulfilling Joachim’s wishes, but could not forget 
what appeared to him to have been a slight. Joseph 
Wilhelm von Wasielewski, the celebrated pupil of 
Mendelssohn, orchestra-leader, conductor, and_ his- 
torian, whom Brahms visited at Bonn tn September, 
1853, used all his persuasion to bring the young musi- 
cian, into a different frame of mind. ‘The only satis- 
faction he obtained was a non-committal remark of 
Brahms’s to the effect that he had not yet come to a 
decision. At the house of the wealthy Deichmann at 
Mehlem, near Bonn, Johannes met a large circle of 
musicians and society personages. Franz Willner 
and the violoncellist Reimers were invited with 
Wasielewski to admire the music of Brahms, and the 
latter, finding himself in congenial surroundings be- 
fore a sympathetic audience, broke through his nat- 
ural reserve and played the music that so captivated 
Joachim at Hanover. This information was given by 
Willner in his obituary speech on Brahms at the 
Cologne Conservatoire, the speaker adding on the 
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same occasion that those present were “‘ enraptured 


and quite transported by his works.”’ Wasielewski, 
as the future biographer of Robert Schumann, was 
perhaps the best qualified of all those about Brahms | 
at that time to initiate the “slender youth with the | 
St. John’s head’ (as Willner called him) into the — 
beauties of Schumann’s work. Gradually the reasons 
for the enthusiasm of Louise Japha and of Joseph | 
Joachim became clear to him; and only the opportun- 
ity was now wanting to bring Brahms and Schumann 
together. In the meantime he had formed an inti-| 
mate friendship with the three sons of Deichmann, 
and with them he set out for a walking tour down the 
river, exploring the valleys of the Ahr and Lahn. He 
did not forget his friends in his pleasures and wrote 
letters from the Lahnthal to Joachim and to old 
Blume at Winsen. Arriving at Cologne towards the 
end of September, he called upon his countryman Carl 
Reinecke, at that time teacher of the pianoforte and 
composition at the Conservatoire as well as one of 
the finest exponents of Mozart’s pianoforte music, 
and handed over a letter which he had brought from 
Wehner, the director of the music academy at Got- 
tingen. Reinecke was deeply impressed by Brahms’s 
writing, and although already well-established in the 
style of Mendelssohn and Schumann, he allowed him- 
self to be much influenced by the methods of the 
younger man. He was at the time of their meeting 
Brahms’s senior by nine years. His enthusiasm for 
the Hamburger led him to interest Ferdinand Hiller 
in the youth, and having done all he could to serve 
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Brahms in Cologne, took him to the Deutz station and 
saw him safely entrained for his journey to Dissel- 
dorf and Schumann (Carl Reinecke, Gedenkblatter 
an beriihmte Musiker, 1900). 

In the diary of Robert Schumann, under the date 
September 30th, 1853, we read the laconic entries: 
‘““ Herr Brahms of Hamburg;” the next day he wrote, 
“Brahms here on a visit (a genius); and later, 
‘“much with Brahms.’ After this, the name 
‘’ Brahms ”’ appears on almost every page for the 
duration of his stay. Of the actual meeting of 
Brahms and Schumann the best account is probably 
that of Dr. A. Schubring (Schumanniana). After 
the usual formalities Schumann asked his visitor to 
play something of his own composition; but he had 
not proceeded very far with the C major Sonata be- 
fore his host said: ‘‘ Clara must listen to this.” 
Fetching his wife, Schumann said to her: “ Here, 
my dear Clara, you will hear music such as you have 
never heard before; now begin the piece again, young 
man.” ‘The effect of the performance and of the 
composition on the Schumanns was, as Wasielewski 
remarks, no less than fascinating. Robert was en- 
thusiastic and foretold the most brilliant future for 
the young composer. The mental state of the great 
romantic was then already giving sufficient cause for 
grave anxiety; but, in spite of the fact that he had 
made mistakes before, there is no reason for believ- 
ing that he was anything but conscientiously con- 
vinced of Brahms’s genius. Yet when he said to 
Albert Dietrich (who was at that period a pupil of 
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Schumann’s) “‘ There is someone come of whom we 
shall all experience wonders, Johannes Brahms is his 
name,’ we can only suppose that he was by then al- 
ready incapable of a completely balanced judgment. 
The works that Brahms had produced in 1853 would 
not of themselves be sufficient to merit so unalterable 
a decision. But whether Schumann is to be held re- 
sponsible for all the statements of that year or not, 
the fact remains that events proved him right. 
Robert and his wife received Brahms into their house 
with an affection equal to that bestowed upon their 
own children; and nothing was left undone that might 
have increased his happiness and comfort. To 
Joachim the overjoyed Schumann wrote: “ This is 
he that should come.’’? On October 13th he wrote 
again that ‘‘ Johannes seems to be very industrious; 
for three days he has been trying to improve his play- 
ing . . . yesterday we were astounded, his playing 
was completely changed . . .”’ In addition to these 
panegyrics, however, Schumann strove to be of prac- 
tical help to his new friend. He wrote to Breitkopf 
& Hartel in order to interest them in the composi- 
tions of Brahms with a view to publication. By in- 
troducing him to Albert Dietrich,, Schumann 
provided Johannes with a friend after his own heart; 
together the pair of young musicians—Dietrich was 
barely four years Brahms’s senior—wandered in the 
park and woods, took their meals alfresco, and, in 
short, became the most intimate of friends. ‘The so- 
journ at Diisseldorf did much to broaden Brahms’s 
views, for he came into contact with poets, novelists, 
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painters, and men of culture in every sphere of art- 
work. 

That Schumann was very much in earnest when he 
recommended the works of Brahms to the publishers 
already mentioned, is proved by a letter written by 
Brahms to Joachim on October 17th: “ Dr. Schu- 
mann is putting my things through with Breitkopf & 
Hartel with such earnestness and determination that 
I feel quite bewildered. He thinks I ought to send 
the first works to them in six days’ time. He suggests 
the following programme for the sake of variety: 


Op. 1. Phantasie in D minor for piano, violin, and 
cello (Largo and Allegro). 

Songs. 

. Scherzo in E flat minor. 

. Sonata in C major. 

. Sonata in A minor for piano and violin. 

. Part Songs. 


Oo 
a~) 
Aun Pw bd 


Write and tell me what you really think of this. I 
cannot make up my mind. Do you think the Trio 
(you will remember it, I expect) is worth publishing? 
Op. 4 is the only one I am really satisfied with. But 
then Schumann thinks one ought to begin with the 
weaker things. He is right in that—either start with 
them or leave them out altogether and strive not to 
fall again in the future. Could I begin with the C 
major Sonata? Dr. Schumann thinks the F sharp 
minor and the Quartet in B flat could come after any 
of the works .. .”” Joachim’s reply to this was in- 
dicative of his ideas: ‘‘ You ask me to tell you in 
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what order you should let your music cry out to the 
world the fact of which you have long been joyfully 
conscious: [am/ Iam unspeakably touched by this. 
In the course of the summer (as you know) I had so 
accustomed myself to regard all I love most as lost 
to me that I had quite made up my mind to give you 
up to the Schumanns as a matter of course, because I 
realised that the grand, cloud-topped mountain must 
necessarily hide the hill, however friendly a shelter 
the latter may offer. . . . To come to your question, 
it really seems to me immaterial (from the higher 
standpoint, and therefore from yours) with which of 
your works you first cry to the world: lam! A heav- 
enly vision remains a heavenly vision, even if it begins 
by merely showing the world—its big toe. . . . But 
if you wish fully to bare your musical brow to the 
world of music when you first address it . . . make 
the two sonatas (in-C and F sharp) Op. 1; then you 


can go on as follows: 


Songs. 

Scherzo. 

Phantasie in D minor. 

Violin Sonata. 

. Part Songs. 

Op. 7. Quartet, efc., in infinitum If ! 


° 
» 
ARO 


But I would willingly defer to the great master whom 
we both revere. I am strongly of the opinion that 
Hartel ought to bring out three works simultaneous- 
ly...” The works eventually appeared, as will be 
seen later, in a different order. 
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On October 27th Joachim was expected to be in 
Disseldorf to take part in the Rhine Musical Festi- 
val, and for the evening preceding this event Schu- 
mann, Dietrich, and Brahms thought out a musical 
surprise with which to greet their common friend. 
The custom of composing so-called ‘‘ Pasticchio ”’ 
works, in which several writers collaborated, was then 
still in vogue, and a Sonata for violin and pianoforte 
was written, Dietrich supplying the first Allegro, 
Schumann, the Intermezzo and Finale, while Brahms 
was responsible for the Scherzo which he constructed 
upon a theme of Dietrich’s taken from the first move- 
ment. The work was headed: “‘ F.A.E. While wait- 
ing for their esteemed and beloved friend, Joseph 
Joachim, this Sonata was written by Robert Schu- 
mann, Johannes Brahms, Albert Dietrich.’’ ‘The 
cryptic letters ‘ F.A.E.” stood for “ Frei, aber ein- 
sam’’ (Free, but lonely), a favourite motto of 
Joachim’s at that time. On the evening of October 
26th this work was presented to the great violinist 
with the invitation to guess at the composers of the 
different movements. This was easily accomplished 
after he had played the sonata with Clara Schumann, 
and a jolly evening followed. The manuscript be- 
longed to Joachim, who, however, permitted only the 
Scherzo by Brahms to be printed, since he considered 
that Schumann’s contributions already showed signs 
of his failing mental powers. 

When Schumann wrote to Breitkopf & Hartel an- 
nouncing that he wished them to publish some of 
Brahms’s music, he added the information that they 
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would soon see in the columns of the Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik an essay on the subject of that musician. 
Writing to Joachim on October 13th, 1853, he said: 
“I have begun to collect my thoughts about the 
young eagle and to write them down. I should like 
to help him in his first flight over the world, but I 
fear there is too much personal liking for him to en- 
able me to be quite clear in depicting the lights and 
shades of his plumage. When I have finished (the 
essay) I should like to show it to his playfellow and 
comrade-at-arms, who knows him better than I—per- 
haps this will be in a few days.” On the 14th of the 
same month Schumann informed Joachim that “ I 
have finished the essay and enclose it: please send it 
back as soon as possible. . . .””. On October 28th the 
epoch-making essay appeared in the Neue Zeitschrift 
(No. 18) under the title Neue Bahnen (New Paths, 
or New Tendencies) : 


“Years have flown—nearly as many as I had pre- 
viously devoted to editing this paper, namely ten— 
since I have been seen on this ground so rich in mem- 
ories. Often, in spite of strenuous creative activity, 
I have felt moved to do so; many new and important 
talents have appeared, for a new force in music seems 
to have notified its existence, as so many ambitious 
artists of the most recent times have proved—though 
their productions are known only to a limited. public 
(Footnote: ‘I am now thinking of Joseph Joachim, 
Ernst Naumann, Ludwig Norman, Woldemar Bar- 
giel, Theodor Kirchner, Julius Schaffer, Albert Diet- 
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rich, not omitting the thoughtful and artistically 
endowed composer C. F. Wilsing. As bravely pro- 
gressive advance-guards Niels W. Gade, C. F. Man- 
gold, Robert Franz, and St. Heller, should be 
mentioned.’) I thought, while following the ten- 
dencies of this chosen band with the deepest sympathy, 
that sooner or later someone would and must appear 
—called to give us the highest expression of the times 
—one, who would not present his mastery to us by. 
gradual stages, but who, like Minerva, would spring 
fully armed from the head of Zeus. And he has 
come, 2 young blood at whose cradle Graces and 
heroes mounted guard. His name is Johannes 
Brahms, he comes from Hamburg, creating there in 
obscure silence, but instructed by a splendid and en- 
thusiastic master (Footnote: ‘ Eduard Marxsen in 
Hamburg’) in the highest tenets of the art, recently 
recommended to my notice by a well-known and es- 
teemed master. He carries all the badges—even the 
outward signs—of one who has received a call. 
Seated at the pianoforte he commenced to discover 
wonderful regions. We were enticed ever deeper into 
enchanted, circles. ‘To this was added a genial man- 
ner of performance that made of the pianoforte an 
orchestra of sorrowful and jubilating voices. There 
were sonatas—or rather veiled symphonies—songs of 
which the text would be plain even if one were ignor- 
ant of the words, though a profound melody runs 
through them all—separate pieces for the pianoforte, 
partly of demonic nature, in the most happy of form 
—then sonatas for violin and pianoforte—quartets 
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for stringed instruments—and all so different from 
one another that each appeared to proceed from a 
fresh source. And then it seemed as if, like a rush- 
ing river, he combined them all into a waterfall over . 
the tumbling waters of which a peaceful rainbow 
stood, while butterflies flitted about playfully on the 
banks, accompanied by the song of the nightingale. 

“Tf he were to wave his magic wand where the 
power of great orchestral and choral masses could 
help him, still more marvellous glimpses into the 
secrets of the spirit-world would be vouchsafed us. 
May the highest Genius fortify him for this purpose 
—which may be anticipated—for another genius al- 
Veady dwells in him—Modesty. His contemporaries 
greet him on his first journey through the world, 
where wounds may possibly be in store for him— 
but also palms and laurels; we welcome him as a 
powerful fighter. 

‘At all times a secret association of related spirits 
holds sway. You who belong together, lock the circle 
closer, so that the truth of art may ever brighter 
shine, disseminating joy and blessing everywhere. 

R S 2? 
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Johannes Brahms left Diisseldorf with Joachim 
and does not| appear to have read Schumann’s singu- 
larly prophetic utterance until after his arrival in 
Hanover. What effect this panegyric had upon 
Brahms personally, it is difficult to say. He possessed 
in very truth, as Schumann had said, more modesty 
than was to be expected in a young man so eulogised 
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by accepted masters. But not even Schumann could 
have realised how ignorant Johannes was of the high 
quality of his work. He knew it was different; but 
that it would produce the storm that later raged about 
him, he never for a moment was vain enough to im- 
agine. Brahms always wrote as he felt, simply 
because, like Martin Luther, he ‘‘ could not do other- 
wise.” The psychology that produced his peculiar 
form of self-expression luckily prevented the essay 
from turning his head. He went on working as he 
worked before, regardless of the opposition against 
him that Neue Bahnen had bred. He was ever self- 
critical, and thus Schumann’s article did his work no 
harm. But in musical circles generally Neue Bahnen 
created a great sensation, and the leaders of the dif- 
ferent schools of thought regarded with suspicion a 
young composer of whom they had heard nothing— 
either of his reputation or of his works. It will thus 
easily be understood that Schumann’s effort, instead 
of helping on the “‘ young eagle ”’ in his “‘ first flight 
over the world,” actually hindered his progress in the 
material sense, and gave Johannes the herculean task 
of proving that designedly he belonged to no party, 
that he was the servant only of his art, and the fol- 
lower of his classic ideals. But to understand fully 
the part played by Neue Bahnen, we shall have to 
consider the state of music in Germany at this period 
—a purpose which will perhaps be best achieved in a 
separate chapter. 

In the meantime Brahms was actuated by one mo- 
tive, and that was to merit Schumann’s praise and 
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prove himself capable of fulfilling the prophecy con- 
- tained in the essay. He set to work with an earfiest- is 
ness that was almost superhuman; he said, ‘“‘ You | 
must know that inwardly I never laugh.” To 
Joachim he wrote, “ May God grant that my wings 
grow appreciably stronger.’ To Schumann he sent 
a grateful letter of thanks. Writing from Hanover 
on November 16th, 1853, he said that Schumann had 
made him supremely happy; he prayed that his works | 
should prove how the love and goodness shown him 
in Dusseldorf had elevated and encouraged him; and 
that he feared he did not know how to satisfy the ex- 
pectations aroused in the public mind. Schumann ap- 
pears to have written to Johann Jakob in Hamburg, 
for Johannes thanks him in the letter already alluded 
to, adding, ‘“*‘ You have made a pair of good people 
extremely happy.” The missive contains his final 
choice of works for publication, the list of composi- 
tions sent to Breitkopf & Hartel—chiefly through 
Schumann’s insistence—reading: 


Opp. 1 and 2. Sonatas in C and F sharp minor. 
Op. 3. Songs. 
Op. 4. Scherzo in E flat minor. 


Schumann had been agitating for some time that 
Brahms go to Leipzig in connection with the issue of 
these works, writing to Joachim and begging the vio- 
linist to use his influence with his friend. In the letter 
of November 16th Brahms signified his intention of 
making the journey. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Classic, Romantic, and the ‘““New Germans” 


N order better to understand the enthusiasm and 
hostility occasioned by the earlier works of 
Johannes Brahms, it will be necessary at the present 
point to examine the state of music in Germany at 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Broadly speak- 
ing, the musicians were divided into two main parties 
—one upholding the forms, methods, and manners 
of the classic school culminating with Beethoven, and 
the other, advocating a freer form, a more unre- 
stricted use of chromatic harmonisation, an emanci- 
pation from the bondage of key, and a subservience 
of form and method to the requirements of the emo- 
tional contents of a composition. With men like 
Mendelssohn and Schumann the required greater 
freedom of treatment was obtained without material- 
ly violating the classic canons of form—and thus far 
the academics were prepared to follow the “progres- 
sive party.” The traditionalists of Leipzig, indeed, 
owing so much gratitude to Mendelssohn, were un- 
willing to advance farther than to a point at which 
the methods of that composer were set up as the 
standard for all future time, and around the Gewand- 
haus as a centre the party formed itself that refused 
to-admit the art exhibited by any other school of musi- 
cal thought. The methods of Robert Schumann, 
though so much influenced by Mendelssohn, were 
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hailed by another circle of composers as the only 
means of musical salvation, and the ‘“ romantic ”’ 
school was given a head. With these circumstances 
in mind, it will be difficult to define clearly the terms 
‘classical’? and “‘ romantic.’ An examination of 
the works of the best composers of both schools will 
show that the characteristic features of each, though 
perhaps in a varying degree, are present in the work 
of all. No clear line of demarcation can be drawn 
between the two terms or the two states; indeed, 
from the historical point of view “classic”? and 
‘romantic’ are the popular names for dates rather 
than states. This is not the place—nor should there 
be an urgent necessity—to demonstrate by means of 
examples how ‘“‘ romantic ’”’ the classics can be, or how 
strictly ‘‘ classical’? many of the romantics are. But 
the differences between the adherents of the two 
schools alluded to were neither many nor insisted 
upon with any great violence. A newer trend of 
thought was manifesting itself which drew upon itself 
the hostility and suspicion of both the classic and the 
romantic camps. 

Hector Berlioz, while still maintaining the classic 
form, allowed his use of reminiscent motives and 
‘‘ programmes ”’ suggested by the titles of his works 
to take his productions far from the realms of true 
absolute music. Here again it must not be forgotten 
that many musicians of the great classic school of 
absolutism in music made use of such suggestions for 
dramatic purposes. But it was a question of degree; 
for while from the suggestions of the classics the | 
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imagination of the listener received a stimulus to 
evolve an interpretation, the sign-posts of the later 
school, which eventually led to realism of the most 
material order, prescribed a line of thought which the 
auditor was required to follow. 

From such a starting-point the characterisation of 
persons or states of mind by means of registered mo- 
tives—as in the music-dramas of Wagner, and the 
composition of musical stories and pictures, as in the 
symphonic poems of Liszt—were but stages of a’ 
natural development. The danger of misconception 
at this point is very great. Although Wagner’s 
methods and Liszt’s were derived from the same 
source, they were employed in a very widely differ- 
ing manner. Wagner’s procedure did not admit of a 
‘‘ programme ” in the ordinarily accepted meaning of 
that word, but consisted rather of the consistent in- 
troduction of his themes for the purpose of illustra- 
tion and identification. ‘The distinction was rendered 
necessary by the circumstance that one method an- 
swered well enough for the programmatic music of 
the concert hall, while the other was needed to ac- 
company the action of the dramas enacted on the 
stage. 

The return of Berlioz from Italy and the produc- 
tion of his Episode de la vie d’un Artiste were for 
Liszt the turning-point in his development. ‘The idea 
of composing to a fixed programme, which pro- 
gramme was to be visualised by the listener, took firm 
hold upon his imagination. He carried the theory as 
far as thegcans at his disposal permitted, and the 
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freedom of method that such an art-direction necessi- 
tated, drew to his side a band of disciples who founded 
at Weimar what was known as the ‘‘ Neo-German 
School,” or Neudeutsche Schule. Joachim Raff, as 
Liszt’s assistant and orchestrator, gradually separ- 
ated himself from his Mendelssohnian traditions and 
_ became for a long time a sturdy champion among the 
‘“ New Germans.” Hans von Bilow and Joseph 
Joachim soon joined this alliance, and the personal 
friendship that existed between the four men, added 
to the power exercised by the genial personality of 
Liszt, seemed to ensure for the party an invincible 
strength. Joachim shed, under the rays of Liszt’s 
sun, the cloak he had assumed in Leipzig. Yet it is 
a significant fact that not all of these followers of the 
prophet of Weimar remained permanently true to 
his teachings. Joachim wrote honestly and openly 
on August 27th, 1857, that he could no longer see eye 
to eye with Liszt; Bilow became the greatest admirer 
of, and fighter for, Brahms—though he remained a 
friend and exponent of the abbé’s music; Raff was _ 
able only partly to emerge from the mould into which 
he had been pressed at Weimar. 

It was a characterising feature of the New German 
School that its members regarded any daring innova- 
tor as a recruit to their party. Thus Schumann was 
in his early days hailed as a possible ally, only to be 
dropped as a traitor—a ‘‘ mere music maker ’’—who 
was nearer to the Leipzig ideal than to that of 
Weimar. In the same way Brahms, arriving at the 
Altenburg in 1853, was thought to be one of the pala- 
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dins of the New German cult. But the mentality of 
Johannes Brahms admitted no need for parties or 
schools; he had been brought up in the traditions that 
had produced wonderful music; he saw that he could 
employ advanced harmonic methods in classic forms; 
and he proceeded to work along the lines dictated by 
his ideals and remained entirely oblivious of the very 
existence of parties. He never permitted himself to 
be intrigued into party strife, and, with one unfortun- 
ate exception which will be mentioned again later on, 
he never took up his stand definitely with any school 
or clique. For this indifference to the calls of both 
parties he was punished by the attacks of both. The 
Schumannites, led by Robert Schumann, and, after 
his death, by Joachim, Grimm, Dietrich, and many 
others, fought valiantly to obtain a fair hearing for 
the work of “ him that should come.” But the music 
/of Brahms had more to fight against than the hostility 
of the “‘ New Germans.” It had the conservatives of 
Leipzig to contend against, and, in addition—though 
quite without reason—the attacks of the Wagnerians, 
who feared their methods endangered and felt their 
hero slighted. The injustice of these attacks lay in 
the fact that Brahms was at first a great admirer of 
Wagner’s music; but Schumann’s contact with Men- 
delssohn, his championing of the young Brahms, and 
the secession of Joachim from the Liszt camp, 
brought down upon their heads the lash of the great 
master’s unutterably stupid ‘‘ Judaism in Music.” 
Doubt, fear, suspicion, and misconception played a 
far greater part in the controversy that was sustained 
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than did artistic broadmindedness and the generous 
admission of virtues in all the combatants. Journals 
like the Grenzboten, the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, 
and the Signale fiir die musikalische W elt, added their 
quota of invective, ridicule, and synicism to the stage- 
thunderings of individuals, and it was into a musical 
world so swayed that the first fruits of Brahms’s 
genius were ushered. Viewed from this distance of 
time, it cannot be said that the praise showered upon 
the work of the Hamburg composer or the opposition 
offered to it, were either of them called forth by its 
excellence or the reverse; both were the result, not of 
careful analysis and candid criticism, but of the party 
spirit. It was not until Brahms had convinced the 
world that he intended his work to stand or fall ac- 
cording to its own intrinsic merits or defects, that the 
criticism meted out to it can be said to have become 
the expression of the critic’s personal opinion. And 
it was not until Bulow demonstrated that he could 
admire the beauties of Liszt’s work and at the same 
time battle for Brahms’s artistic right—not until a 
Hans Richter could be devoted to Brahms and still 
interpret Wagner as none other—that the lesson, 
which taught the world that there was room in an 
artistic scheme for many languages, was learned. 
That the paradoxical nature of some of the criti- 
cisms printed in the contemporary journals may be ex- 
plained, it should be remembered that though the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik was founded by Schu- 
mann, it was subsequently conducted in the spirit of 
the New German School by Brendel, who was in the 
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editorial chair at the time of the essay Neue Bahnen. 
The fact that Brahms was at first thought to be a fol- 
lower of the ‘‘ New Germans ”’ prevented the Signale 
from receiving him with the enthusiasm that the pol- 
icy of that journal might have led us to expect. Only 
such of the tendencies in the German music of that 
period have been considered at this place as were 
thought necessary for the better understanding of the 
attitude adopted towards the work of Brahms in vari- 
ous centres. A closer consideration of the contempor- 
ary musicians will be found farther on. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN: THE FIRST VISIT TO LEIPZIG (1853) 


HEN Robert Schumann wrote to Dr. Hartel 
) to the effect that he had become acquainted 

with a young man whose music would create a great 
sensation (October 8th, 1853), he undoubtedly did 
Brahms a far greater service than he did in writing 
the essay Neue Bahnen. The composer himself was 
far more modest in his expectations and preceded his 
visit to Leipzig with a letter to the publisher in which 
he said that it was not his personal audacity that 
prompted the sending of the manuscripts, but rather 
the desires of his artistic friends. In attempting the 
conquest of Leipzig so early in his career, Brahms was 
faced with a great difficulty. ‘The town which was 
the stronghold of the coterie whose ideal was Men- 
delssohn resented the intrusion of the youth so en- 
thusiastically heralded by Schumann’s article. ‘The 
musical scheme of the place could easily have found 
room for so pure a classic as Brahms, had it not been 
for Schumann’s coupling of the Hamburger’s name 
with those of the musicians who in the essayist’s mind 
stood for “ progress.” ‘The task before Brahms was 
therefore not only the breaking down of the suspicion 
with which every new-comer is regarded in musical 
centres guided by traditionalism, but also the proving, 
by his work, that he was a genius who could stand 
alone without the assistance of any party. Leipzig 
was at that time deeply prejudiced against the com- 
poser, and it was not until the production of the first 
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and fourth symphonies that any real sympathy was 
extended to him. Individuals, of course, received 
Brahms and his work with enthusiasm; but the mass 
of opinion, guided by the committee responsible for 
the Gewandhaus concerts, remained hostile until more 
than three decades later. The great city made ample 
amends after Brahms’s death; and in recent times 
there is probably no German town more deserving of 
the title of being a Brahms-centre—a state of affairs 
largely due to the activities of Arthur Nikisch. 

The good fortune enjoyed by Brahms throughout 
his career, in possessing friends who shirked no 
trouble or inconvenience in their endeavours to help 
him, attended him on his visit to Leipzig. On his ar- 
rival he was claimed by Heinrich von Sahr, a capable 
musician and patron of the art, who was attracted to 
Brahms as much on account of his friendship with Al- 
bert Dietrich as by his admiration for the composer’s 
productions. At von Sahr’s urgent entreaties Brahms 
left the hotel to become a guest in the former’s house- 
hold. There he was introduced to an important and 
influential circle which included the violinist Ferdin- 
and David, the celebrated teacher Moscheles, the pub- 
lishers Hartel and Senff, and his later staunch friend, 
Julius Otto Grimm, then twenty-six years of age. 
There also he performed for the first time in Leipzig 
such of his works as he intended publishing, and in 
addition played with David the sonata for violin and 
pianoforte of which no further trace has been dis- 
covered. 

A few days spent on the estate of Ida von Hohen- 
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thal brought the month of November to aclose. This 
lady, to whom Brahms was introduced by Grimm, was 
one of the brilliant circle of music-loving members of 
Leipzig society; and Brahms, despite his great aver- 
sion for the conventional etiquette of society, felt 
sufficiently at home in her company and interested in 
her personality to dedicate one of his early works to 
her. Early in December all musical Leipzig was 
stirred by the arrival of Berlioz, who had come to 
conduct some of his best-known works at the Gewand- 
haus. On this occasion Brahms had the opportunity 
of hearing the Carnaval Romain, Harold en Italie, 
and the Fuite en Egypie (afterwards expanded into 
L’Enfance du Christ), under the composer’s direc- 
tion, and of again meeting Liszt, who had come to 
Leipzig for the Berlioz concert. Whatever may have 
been the feelings of Liszt and Brahms on the depar- 
ture of the latter from Weimar, the fact remains that 
the two men continued to meet on friendly terms. 
Berlioz expressed great pleasure on hearing Brahms’s 
works, and it is possible, though not probable, that 
both he and Liszt were making an attempt to win 
Brahms over from his traditional ideals to become a 
shining light in the school of the ‘‘ New Germans.”’ 
It will have been seen that Brahms with his catholic 
tastes in music—a love for the music of Johann 
Strauss and Richard Wagner, themselves as far apart 
as the poles, and an adoration for the methods of 
Bach, Haydn, and Beethoven—could not identify 
himself with any party or school. For however much 
some of his work may in detail be reminiscent of that 
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of others, all his writing is so deeply impressed with 
the seal of his own individuality that it could properly 
be classed with no other productions of his own time. 

On December 17th, Brahms appeared in public as 
composer and pianist at one of the concerts given by 
the David Quartet in the smaller hall of the Gewand- 
hause building, the works performed being drawn 
from the first set to be published. The audience was 
not very deeply impressed, the opinions expressed dif- 
fered enormously, and the works performed—though 
in no way comparable with their successors in com- 
plexity—were in all probability not fully understood. 
The influential journal, Signale fir die Musikalische 
W elt, praised Brahms’s powers of invention and of 
dealing with his material in a great variety of ways; 
but his surprising modulations were not invariably ac- 
cepted by the critic, and on the whole the public 
reception of Brahms was of a distinctly lukewarm 
character. At all events the Signale thought more of 
him in the rdle of composer than in that of pianist, 
But, apart from the coolness displayed by those who 
were to a great extent prejudiced against the young 
and hitherto unknown composer, Brahms enjoyed a 
social success that was very valuable to him at that 
moment in his career. 

The musicians with whom he was then in close con- 
tact, and still more so the publishers Hartel and 
Senff, had perception enough to see that the prophecy 
of Schumann would probably be fulfilled. Before the 
years ended Breitkopf & Hartel had published the 
Sonata in C (Op. 1, dedicated to Joseph Joachim), 
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the Sonata in F sharp minor (Op. 2, dedicated to 
Clara Schumann), a group of songs (Op. 3), and the 
Scherzo in E flat minor (Op. 4). Bartholf Senff is- 
sued the Sonata in F minor (Op. 5) and another set 
of six songs (Op. 6). All of these works, with the 
exception of Opp. 3 and 6, were for the pianoforte. 
Op. 2 was dedicated to Frau Schumann after Brahms 
had written to Robert asking that he might be per- 
mitted to show this slight sign of recognition for the 
kindness shown him at Disseldorf. The Sonata for 
Pianoforte and violin which Senff was to have pub- 
lished as Op. 5 was never found. Correspondence 
between Liszt and Klindworth leads us to the con- 
clusion that the former secured the loan of the manu- 
script from the composer or the publisher for the pur- 
pose of playing it at Weimar with Remenyi. The 
Hungarian violinist may have mislaid the music. Ac- 
cording to Dietrich’s reminiscences, a manuscript 
violin-part of a work by Brahms was shown that 
writer by Wasielewski in 1872, and it is quite possi- 
ble that this was the Sonata in question. ‘The piano- 
forte part was never found. 

Brahms’s early work is remarkable chiefly on ac- 
count of its directness and strength; in his handling | 
of the parts he showed himself quite in sympathy with 
the more moderate of progressives; but his form re- 
mained uncompromisingly classical. ‘The songs of 
Op. 3 exhibit a purity of expression and a restraint 
that would appeal to the taste of the serious musician 
before they would attract the lovers of spectacular 
composition. ‘‘ O versenk dein Leid,” the song which 
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so deeply impressed Joachim earlier in the year, can 
well stand at the present-day and without shame to its 
author, as a splendid example of his earliest work. 

‘Earlier in the year!” It is hardly conceivable 
that the tremendous changes in Brahms’s circum- 
stances had all come about between the April day 
when he set out from Winsen with Remenyi and the 
middle of December. In less than eight months 
Johannes Brahms had advanced from the local fame 
that Hamburg and Winsen had accorded him to a 
celebrity which brought in its train the admiration 
or friendship—in some cases, both—of Joachim, 
Schumann, Liszt, Berlioz, David, Grimm, Dietrich, 
and many others. Marxsen, being to a great extent 
the author of Brahms’s fame, is also the most fitting 
to bring to a close the account of his pupil’s first 
period of activity. Communicating with La Mara, 
he said that he was the only man who was not sur- 
prised at the achievements of Brahms—‘“ I knew how 
much Brahms had done; how wide was his knowledge; 
how great was the genius with which he was en- 
dowed.”’ In his twenty-first year Brahms now stood 
on the threshold of his career; he had prejudice and 
misunderstanding to fight down; ‘‘ wounds,” as Schu- 
mann had foretold, ‘‘ awaited him.”’ But at his side 
he had a number of friends who were as firmly con- 
vinced of his future greatness as they were irresistibly 
drawn to him by his modesty, his geniality, and his 
sincerity. 

Three days after the concert at Leipzig, Brahms 
left that city in the company of Grimm—who in the 
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dedication of an early work was already the com- 
poser’s “‘lieber Julius’”—for Hanover. It was 
Brahms’s intention to spend the whole winter with 
Joachim, excepting a short stay at Hamburg with his 
parents. According to a letter written to Gisela von 
Arnim by Joachim, that violinist was playing in Col- 
ogne on December 2oth and 22nd, and it was probably 
while awaiting the return of his friend that Brahms 
wrote Schumann the letter in which he describes his 
feelings when thinking of his reunion with his parents 
after a parting of nearly a year. By Christmas, 
Johannes was back in the great seaport that held his 
earliest memories. Again he wrote to Schumann and 
said how overjoyed he was to see his parents and 
teachers once more, and how proud of him everyone 
was. During the few days he spent at Hamburg he 
renewed acquaintance with people and places dear to 
him, and rested in preparation for the spell of work 
that lay before him. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT: 1854-1856 


Hanover—The Illness of Robert a NR aay Concert 
‘Tour—The Death of Schumann 


RAHMS left Hamburg in the first week of the 

New Year and arrived at Hanover on the 4th 
of January. Hans von Bilow, who had been staying 
with Joachim for some time, met the Hamburger and 
wrote home on January 6th to the effect that he had 
‘learned to know the Schumann prophet Brahms,” 
and that he thought the talent of Johannes really con-. 
tained *‘ something of God’s grace in the good sense.” 
Joachim’s bachelor quarters at Hanover must have 
been at that time an ideal environment for the de- 
veloping Brahms; for in addition to the thorough 
musicianship of the great violinist and the informa- 
tion on the virtuose handling of his instrument that 
he could give the young composer, the latter enjoyed 
the advantage of hearing in Bilow the most brilliant 
pianist of Liszt’s school, besides profiting by the so- 
ciety of the cultured Julius Otto Grimm, who was a 
frequent visitor there. Bulow no doubt learned once 
and for all in what category to place Brahms, and to 
the credit of that enthusiastic disciple of Liszt and 
convinced ‘‘ New German,”’ it must be recorded that 
he allowed himself to be attracted to the pianoforte 
works of the northern classic, and even performed 
examples in public at Hamburg during the March of 
that year. Although by no means converted to any- 
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thing like a cult of Brahms, the seed was already sown 
that later on was to produce so powerful an ally in 
Johannes’s cause. In the meantime the performances 
of Bulow undoubtedly did much towards popularising 
Brahms very early—at least as a composer for the 
pianoforte. 

For the rest, the year 1854 was for Brahms a year® _’ 
of painful memories. Before many weeks had passed 
he was to see his honoured friend from Diisseldorf 
fall a victim to the malady from which he never re- 
covered. ‘he mental disorder of Robert Schumann 
brought his protégé into close contact with Clara 
Schumann for some time to come, and the story of 
his self-sacrificing endeavours to Help that unfortunate 
lady in the days of doubt and anguish, is one of the 
most beautiful that can be told even of so generous a 
friend as Brahms. Signs of Schumann’s mental con- 
dition had not been wanting for some time past; but 
when he wrote to Joachim on January 6th on the sub- 
ject of his visit with his wife to Hanover to hear his 
Paradise and the Peri performed, he appeared to be 
in excellent health and spirits. He hoped they would 
“not be lazy musically,” and anticipated pleasant 
musical parties with Joachim and Brahms. ‘‘ Where 
is Johannes,” he wrote, ‘“‘is he with you? If so, give 
him my greetings. Does he fly high, or does he dally 
among the flowers ? . . . He should think of ... 
the Beethoven Symphonies, and try to do something 
of that kind .. .”’ Brahms, however, did not pos- 
sess the same confidence in his own powers, and it 
was thirty years before the world heard his first 
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Symphony. Some very happy days were spent at 
Hanover by the Schumanns and their young friends, 
and certainly not one of them suspected the tragedy 
that was to overtake them within four short weeks. 
On February 27th some sailors belonging to a Rhine 
steamboat witnessed an attempted suicide by drown- 


‘ing from the embarkation pier, and rescued an un- 


fortunate victim of strange hallucinations. ‘They 
revived him. It was he who had been Robert Schu- 
mann. Joachim and Brahms read of the sad occur- 
rence in the newspapers and wrote to Dietrich for 
confirmation. “If you have any feelings of friend- 
ship for Brahms and me,”’ said Joachim, “ relieve our 
anxiety and write at once if Schumann’s case is as 
serious as the newspaper state.” Johannes, being a 
free agent, at once left for Dusseldorf with instruc- 
tions from his friend to write how he found the 
patient. On March grd the faithful Brahms sum- 
moned Joachim to Clara Schumann’s side. On the 
following day the great romantic composer was re- 
moved to the private asylum directed by Dr. Richarz 
at Endenich near Bonn-on-the-Rhine. Just as Robert 
Schumann had done his best in the interests of 
Johannes Brahms, that young musician now did his 
utmost to repay the debt.; Clara, writing to a friend, 
said that Brahms was her “‘ dearest, most faithful, 
aid,’ who had not left her side since the commence- 
ment of her husband’s illness, and who had gone 
through all, and had suffered all, with her. On June 
11th her seventh child (Felix) was born, Brahms act- 
ing as sponsor. Named after Mendelssohn, Felix 
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Schumann achieved some fame as a poet, the text of 
Brahms’s Meine Liebe ist griin and those of two or 
three more songs set by his godfather being from 
his pen. He died at the age of twenty-five. Frau 
Schumann’s need for his help was now so great that 
for Brahms there could have been no thought of leay- 
ing Disseldorf for the time being. He helped her 
when she removed to a different house, and spent 
many pleasant hours in arranging the library. His 
love for books had not waned, and his own collection 
by this time—especially of the classics—had grown 
to quite respectable proportions. ‘he condition of 
Robert Schumann fluctuated; but by the beginning of 
August he showed such promising signs of improve- 
ment that his wife was persuaded to go to Ostende 
for a much-needed holiday. Brahms, after a good 
deal of pressing, consented to accompany Grimm on 
a short tour. But he got no farther:'than Ulm. His 
attachment to the Schumanns was so deep that he 
could not reconcile himself to the idea of wandering 
among the pleasant places which Frau Schumann was 
living in agonising loneliness and her devoted husband 
a prisoner at Endenich. He returned hurriedly, and, 
travelling by way of Bonn, he obtained a glimpse of 
Robert from a sheltered hiding-place, going away 
overjoyed to see his friend looking better. Subse- 
quently Brahms paid frequent visits to the asylum, 
and his presence exercised a distinctly calming influ- 
ence upon the patient. By September the condition 
of Schumann had so far improved that his wife was 
allowed to see him, and her joy at being recognised by 
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her husband was almost too much for the susceptible 
Johannes to bear. Writing to Joachim he said that 
the only way he could describe the appearance of 
Clara at that moment was to compare her countenance 
with the *‘ F major three-four movement in the Finale 
to Fidelio.” 

Late in the year Brahms felt the necessity for going 
to Hamburg to visit his parents, probably making the 
journey then so that he might be free to spend Christ- 
mas with Frau Schumann. While at home he re- 
ceived a letter from Schumann dated November 27th, 
written in a manner that further encouraged his 
friends to hope for a complete recovery. He ex- 
pressed his joy in reading some of Brahms’s works 
(Variations on a Theme by Schumann), and asked 
whether his portrait still hung in the study. Brahms 
replied on December 2nd in one of those beautiful 
letters that brought so much pleasure to the man who 
was now denied so much. Another of these missives 
described the doings of Frau Schumann and her guests 
during the Christmas celebrations. 

In spite of all the anxieties of the year Brahms 
managed to get through a fair amount of creative 
work. As soon as he arrived at his lodgings at Han- 
over, he set to work on the Trio in B for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello. This must have been com- 
pleted before the middle of June, for on the 28th of 
that month he wrote thanking Marxsen for his critical 
remarks on the composition. ‘The work was first per- 
formed in public in 1855 at a concert given by William 
Mason in the United States—that pianist having met 
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Brahms, it will be remembered, two years earlier at 
Weimar. It was published by Breitkopf & Hartel as 
Op. 8, appearing at the same time as Op. 7, a set of 
six songs, dedicated to Albert Dietrich. The Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Schumann, F sharp minor, were 
issued (dedicated to Clara Schumann) in the same 
year (Op.g). These variations were composed after 
the birth of little Felix in June, and Johannes helped 
to cheer the lonely mother in her convalescence by 
showing her each section as it was written; 1854 also 
saw the publication of the song Mondnacht (without 
Opus number). The Ballades (Op. 10) may likewise 
date from this year, as also the pianoforte Sarabande 
and Gavotte, frequently played by him but never pub- 
lished. 

The friendship of Johannes Brahms was capable 
of more than mere sympathy with the Schumann fam- 
ily. He made every endeavour to be of assistance ma- 
terially; and when Clara was absent, fulfilling some 
professional engagement, he would deputise for her 
by giving lessons to her pupils. In addition he tried 
hard to secure pupils for himself and hoped to ob- 
tain Robert Schumann’s vacant post as music-director 
at Diisseldorf. In the latter he was disappointed, 
and the former did not seem to produce the financial 
return he needed. ‘There was consequently nothing 
left for him to do but to become pianist again, much 
as he disliked performing in public. Plans were made 
for concert-tours, and a good deal of time had to be 
devoted to practising. It may have been this that pre- 
vented Brahms from producing any new music for 
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some time to come; but the more likely reason was 
that he had allowed his mind to dwell upon more am- 
bitious schemes of composition, and had come to the 
conclusion that he was not yet fitted to carry them 
into effect. He certainly did, at about this time, make 
a very determined effort to acquire a deeper knowl- 
edge of counter-point than that which he possessed 
when he left Marxsen. It will be seen later on that 
he approached Joachim with a plan of study that was 
to benefit them both. 

Early in the year 1855 the condition of Robert 
Schumann appeared further to improve, and Brahms 
paid him occasional visits and corresponded with him 
on a variety of subjects. When conductor Otten of 
Hamburg included Schumann’s Manfred in his pro- 
gramme of April 21st, he invited Clara to be present 
at the performance. Accompanied by the faithful 
Johannes she went north, and, on their return spent 
a few hours with Joachim at Hanover. The violin- 
ist, now free for the summer, joined his friends at 
Diisseldorf in time to celebrate with them the twenty- 
second birthday of Brahms—whose present from 
Frau Schumann took the, to him, welcome form of 
a manuscript Romance for the pianoforte by herself, 
Robert giving him the Partitur of the Braut von Mes- 
sina overture. During the following month Frau 
Schumann was playing at Detmold, a small but artis-_ 
tic Residenz, of which there will be occasion to speak 
again later on. While she was away Joachim and 
Brahms superintended her affairs and watched over 
her children. Writing to his friend on June 2ist, 
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Joachim said: ‘‘ Brahms had already told me that 
You were contented at Detmold, but I like best of all 
to hear from yourself that you are thinking of me. 
. . . Johannes and [J are playing a great deal; ... 
The children are as merry as ever and Johannes’s 
education is taking wonderful effect—he has just 
told me triumphantly that the boys are learning to 
turn somersaults.”’ 

Clara Schumann’s return from Detmold was the 
signal for a general breaking up for the holidays. 
The courageous lady had arranged for a concert at 
Ems (July 15th) and thither she journeyed, this 
time with Brahms. For some unaccountable reason 
the latter became displeased with something and gave 
an exhibition of bad manners that would be difficult 
to excuse. It is possible that he resented the help 
offered to Frau Schumann by Jenny Lind-Gold- 
schmidt, whom Clara and Johannes had met at the 
Lower Rhine Festival earlier in the year. He may 
have looked upon the Schumanns as his own particular 
charge, or he may merely have been impatient with 
the inanities of the fashionable circle at the popular 
inland watering-place. The fact remains that 
Johannes Brahms—the man for whom no trouble was 
too great when helping a friend, whose considera- 
tion for his elders and particularly for women, was 
almost proverbial—simply took his seat in the con- 
cert-hall and allowed Clara, and the artists, and the 
audience to look after themselves. Immediately after 
the concert he disappeared and sulked his way about 
the country until Frau Schumann had settled her 
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affairs at Ems, when he met her again at Coblenz. 
A few days of pleasant tramping in the Rhineland 
followed, after which Johannes returned to Diissel- 
dorf to prepare himself for his projected concert 
tours, leaving Frau Schumann to pay visits and re- 
cuperate.. 

According to an announcement in the Signale for 
September it seems that Brahms’s original intention 
was to make an appearance at Leipzig; but this plan 
—if it was indeed intended—did not materialise until 
the beginning of the following year, and we find him 
in the north of Germany in the company of Clara 
Schumann and Joachim. The short tour opened with 
two concerts at Danzig, Brahms playing Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasia and, for the first time in public, 
the manuscript Sarabande and Gavotte already men- 
tioned. These concerts at Danzig, from which 
Brahms received his share of the profits, are a clear 
case of kindness on the part of his friends, for they 
could quite easily have managed without a second 
pianist. From an article by the celebrated pianist 
Anton Door in Die Musik (1903) we learn a little 
of Brahms’s personal appearance and of his behaviour 
when in the presence of strangers. On the arrival 
of the party at Danzig, Door called upon them to see 
Joachim. ‘All the time we were together,” he 
writes, “a slight young man with long fair hair 
marched up and down in the background, incessantly 
smoking cigars. My presence did not concern him in 
the least, and he did not show by so much as a nod 
that he had noticed me; in short, I was as the empty 
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air.’ But from this unpromising beginning a firm 
friendship sprang up later on. A few days after the 
Danzig concert Brahms set out for Bremen where, on 
November 2oth, he played Schumann’s C major Fan- 
tasia (Op. 17) and the G major Concerto of Beetho- 
ven with his own cadenzas. On the 24th of the month 
he appeared before an audience composed of the 
townsfolk of his native Hamburg. His task here was 
the E flat Concerto of Beethoven, and pieces by Schu- 
bert and Schumann—the music-critic of the Ham- 
burger Nachrichten saying: ‘‘ The solo part of the 
Concerto was performed with youthful modesty by 
Brahms, who kept it subordinate in the symphonic 
work as a whole. We think that he carried his reti- 
cence to the extreme. He could well have exhibited 
more virtuosity without damaging the spirit of the 
composition. ‘That he is in possession of it was 
proved by his performance of a Canon by Schumann 
and a March for four hands by Schubert, arranged 
for two hands by Brahms.” How long Brahms re- 
mained at Hamburg (where he stayed with his par- 
ents now living in the Lilienstrasse) is not clear; but 
he spent Christmas once more in the Schumann house- 
hold. 

On January roth, 1856, Brahms made his long- 
announced reappearance in Leipzig, playing the Bee- 
thoven G major Concerto at a Gewandhaus concert, 
besides a couple of short pieces by Schumann. Once 
more he achieved an artistic success, but again, as at 
Hamburg in the preceding November, proved himself 
to be too good a musician to be a virtuose pianist of 
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the type that engenders popular enthusiasm. The 
critic for the Signale thought that “ many artists 
could have exhibited greater technical skill, but not 
many had the gift of so completely interpreting the 
composer’s intentions, or of understanding, as Brahms 
does, the workings of Beethoven’s genius and of dis- 
covering its magnificence.”” Brahms’s objective after 
this concert was again Hamburg, where he probably 
intended to pursue his studies farther, and possibly 
to compose. Travelling home over Hanover, he made 
the acquaintance of Anton Rubinstein who had come 
to play, under Joachim’s direction, at one of the Han- 
over concerts. The young German pianist-composer 
did not at that moment greatly impress the great Rus- 
sian, who was Brahms’s senior by only three and a 
half years. Writing to Liszt on February 2nd, Rub- 
instein said: “I have made the acquaintance of. 
Brahms and Grimm at Hanover, and also of Joachim, 
whom [ had not hitherto met . . . as for Brahms, I 
do not exactly know what impression he has made on 
me; he is not polished enough for the drawing-room; 
for the concert-room he has not sufficient fire; for 
rural life he is not primitive enough; and for the town 
pas assez général. I have no faith in that sort of 
nature. ... The remainder of the first quarter of 
1856 was spent by Brahms in Hamburg, where he 
lived with his parents. He made a few public ap- 
pearances in the north (Kiel and Altona), and on 
January 26th he played Mozart’s D minor Concerto 
at a concert arranged by Otten in connection with the 
celebration of the centenary of the great symphonist’s 
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birth (Jan. 27, 1756). The rest of his time Brahms 
spent in study and teaching. How seriously he now 
intended to study is clear from a letter which he wrote 
to Joachim on February 26th, when he appears to 
have been once more in Diisseldorf: “. . . And then 
I want to remind you of what we have so often dis- 
cussed, and beg you to let us carry it out, namely, to 
send one another exercises in counterpoint. Each 
should send the other’s work back every fortnight (in 
a week’s time therefore) with remarks and his own 
work, this to continue for a good long time, until we 
have both become really clever. Why should not two 
sensible, earnest people like ourselves be able to teach 
one another far better than any professor could?” 
A system of fining was instituted to punish irregular- 
ity in the sending of work—the money derived to be 
spent on music and books. Joachim soon became a 
misdemeanant on account of the calls made on his 
time by the office he held at Hanover, and it was 
Brahms’s library which profited most. 

The Lower Rhine Musical Festival of 1856 natur- 
ally attracted Brahms, and during the three days 
(May 11th to 13th) of the proceedings he renewed 
his acquaintance with friends he had met the year be- 
fore. The poet Claus Groth, the singer of the Dit- 
marschen, was drawn to Johannes by more than the 
sympathy that exists between natives of the same lo- 
cality. The two men formed an intimate friendship, 
and very many of Brahms’s song-texts were taken 
from the works of Groth. At Disseldorf also 
Brahms learned to know and appreciate Eduard 
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Hanslick, Otto Jahn, and Theodor Kirchner—all of 
them men who later played parts in the life of the 
Hamburg musician. Especially interesting was the 
friendship which grew up between Brahms and that 
prince among singers—one who was a musician 
as well as a vocalist—Julius Stockhausen. ‘This em- 
inent man, engaged to sing in Elijah at Diisseldorf, 
possessed many musical virtues in common with 
Brahms, and he was the first to demonstrate to the 
greater public the worth of Brahms’s songs. The 
fortunate accident of their meeting presented an op- 
portunity which neither wished to waste, and two con- 
certs were arranged to take place—the first at 
Cologne (May 27th) and the second at Bonn (May 
29th). Accompanied by Brahms, Stockhausen en- 
joyed a veritable triumph, while the pianist was 
forced to be content with a little polite applause. 
And the reasons for the absence of enthusiasm were 
here probably the same as at Hamburg and Leipzig. 
His contributions to the programmes consisted of his 
favourite war-horse, the Bach Chromatic Fantasia, 
besides the Cantor’s A minor Fugue, Beethoven’s C 
minor and E flat Variations, the Romance of Clara 
Schumann, and an Impromptu by Schubert. 

Robert Schumann’s illness was now taking a serious 
turn, and Johannes felt that he could not leave the 
Rhine at that juncture. On June 8th, the ill-fated 
Robert’s forty-sixth birthday, Brahms went to see the 
patient, and was convinced by the terrible change in 
his appearance and manner, that a sorrow of a differ- 
ent order was soon to come to the devoted Clara. 
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Counsels of despair suggested a change of treatment, 
and Johannes was indefatigable in his efforts to secure 
the best advice. He travelled about a good deal 
searching for a more suitable asylum, going as far 
afield as Wirttemberg. But all was in vain; the con- 
sensus of medical opinion favoured the plan of per- 
mitting the unfortunate musician to end his days as 
peacefully as possible without moving him from End- 
enich. When Clara Schumann returned from her 
English tour her young friend had no reassuring news 
to give, and, indeed, she arrived not too soon. ‘Two 
days after Johannes Brahms had conducted her to the 
bedside of her husband, death placed, for the first 
time, his dread finger very near to Brahms’s heart. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon of Tuesday, July 
20th, 1856, the soul of Robert Schumann passed peace- 
fully into the region of eternal mystery. On July 
31st the coffin of the great romantic composer was 
carried to the grave by members of the “ Singverein,” 
followed by Brahms, Joachim, and Dietrich as chief 
mourners. johannes bore a wreath as became the 
man who, as Joachim said, ‘‘ was loved by Schumann 
asason.” Claus Groth’s account of the funeral states 
that all three men carried laurel wreaths. With filial 
piety Johannes closed the master’s eyes, and with 
practical usefulness to the widow made the final 
corrections in the proof-sheets of Schumann’s last 
published works. 

The death of the man whose art kept so many 
musicians in his vicinity removed one of the chief 
reasons for most of them to remain on the Rhine. 
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Clara went to Berlin to stay with members of her 
own family, Joachim returned to his duties at Han- 
over, Julius Otto Grimm secured the post of music- 
director in the University town of Gottingen, while 
Dietrich settled in Bonn. The exertions, sorrows, 
and anxieties of the past year had made a holiday a 
vital necessity, as much to Brahms as to Frau Schu- 
mann. Accordingly a party was formed consisting 
of the widow and part of her family, Brahms and his 
sister Elise, and together they went to Switzerland. 
Various short visits at places en route brought them to 
Gersau on the “ Vierwaldstatter ”’ lake, and a stay in 
that peaceful spot benefited them all—at least physi- 
cally; so that by the time that musical activities com- 
menced in the autumn, they were in a better position 
to resume their respective tasks. 

Brahms’s work took him home to Hamburg, and 
it was his intention now to prosecute his studies from 
the point at which they were interrrupted by the duties 
that he felt he owed his friends at Diisseldorf. On 
September 28th Frau Schumann wrote to Joachim 
that “‘ Johannes would like so much to recommence 
the delightful musical correspondence,” and begged 
the violinist to ‘‘ send him some studies again ’”’ since 
‘that will make him work.” Brahms could not be 
in Hamburg when Otten was arranging a concert 
without being asked to play; and on October 25th he 
performed the G major Concerto of Beethoven again. 
On this occasion he seems to have made a stronger 
appeal to the audience, and in the enthusiasm he 
aroused he found some compensation for the cool re- 
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ception that was accorded him at his last appearance 
on a Hamburg platform. He played again at the 
Philharmonic Concert of November 22nd (Schu- 
mann’s Concerto), and had the pleasure of hearing 
Joachim perform, and of accompanying his friend in 
Bach’s Chaconne (probably using the accompaniment 
added by Schumann). It is possible that the furore 
which the playing of Joachim always occasioned may 
have caused Brahms’s more reticent pérformance to 
appear still less attractive; it is a fact that his playing 
was less rapturously received at this concert than was 
the case on October 25th. Nevertheless he spent an 
enjoyable evening after the concert in the company 
of Joachim, Gradener, and Avé-Lallemant. 
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Detmold—Hamburg—A Leipzig Concert 
HEN Brahms took over some of Clara Schu- 


mann’s pupils in 1856, he made an acquaint- 
ance that was to alter his mode of life for three years, 
and, at the same time, place him in a financial posi- 
tion that enabled him to work without anxiety. The 
illness and death of Robert Schumann had made it 
necessary for him to give to Laura von Meysenbug, 
the sister of the Court-Marshal of Lippe-Detmold, 
the lessons which Clara had arranged to undertake. 
In addition to this, Princess Friederike of Lippe-Det- 
mold had already met Brahms at the Rhine Festival 
of 1855. His name was thus not unknown at the 
Court of Detmold, and repeated invitations, inspired 
by the enthusiastic accounts given by these two ladies 
of Johannes’s talents, were sent to him. Not until 
after the death of Robert Schumann did he think seri- 
ously of accepting. But when he was again asked to 
visit Detmold in the early summer of 1857, he was 
probably glad of the change of scene offered. His first 
experience of the small but music-loving Court of 
Detmold lasted eight days, during which he played 
to “the nobility . .. morning and evening... 
for twelve Louisdors.’”’ An amusing account of his 
arrival at Detmold is contained in an article by Karl 
von Meysenbug (nephew of Brahms’s pupil and son 
of the Marshal) in the Neues Wiener Tagblatt for 
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April 3rd and 4th, 1902. His story of Brahms’s first 
hours between the Scylla and Charybdis of the social 
etiquette of a petty Court is most entertaining; while 
the young musician’s tongue-tied shyness when first 
in the company of so many Serenissimi was almost as 
great as the gaucherie of the first remark he uttered. 
The success which attended his appearance that eve- 
ning; however, made ample amends for all that had 
preceded the concert. ‘The prince was gratified to 
have as guest so promising a “ young eagle” as 
Brahms was accounted by the lamented Schumann; 
the Hofmarschall was overjoyed because Brahms 
played his favourite composition—Beethoven’s Son- 
ata, Op. 27, in C sharp minor; the princess and her 
friend were proud because Brahms was their teacher; 
and young Karl looked forward to an enjoyable time 
with the simple and nature-loving musician. Nor was 
the latter disappointed; for while the good prince- 
lings and their ladies and entourage were safely 
dreaming of the musical delights they had experi- 
enced, a party of choice spirits, including the Court 
Conductor Kiel, Brahms, Karl, and a few others, re- 
paired to the Priester Conditorei (pastry-cook), and 
spent a rollicking evening. Brahms was evidently in 
what his idol Beethoven would have called an “ un- 
buttoned ”’ mood, for when the staid of the party went 
home, he expressed the desire to see the sun rise over 
Grotenburg. Karl von Meysenbug was a willing 
companion, and together the pair of young men 
walked through the beautiful Teutoburger forest and 
arrived, tired but happy, at an inn near their objec- 
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tive shortly before dawn. They slept on the wooden 
benches of an arbour in the garden of the tavern and 
returned to Detmold—their dress-clothes dusty and 
disordered and their glossy boots dirty—in time to 
meet the august ladies of the Court leaving for their 
morning constitutional. Serenissimus was probably 
scandalised; but Karl evidently put matters right by 
coaxing his father to stand by Brahms. After all, the 
sun could not be observed to rise over the Grotenburg 
unless the observers were present at the right time 
and place. The result of the visit was that Brahms 
was engaged by the Marshal (who acted for the 
prince) to return to Detmold for the autumn season 
—extending from September to the end of the year 
—to play at Court, teach the Princess Friederike, and 
conduct a choral society which met at the castle. 
Many things helped Brahms to the decision to accept 
this appointment, and not the least important factor 
was the choir. Since his experiences with the Winsen 
male-voice choir, Johannes had had nothing to do 
with this class of music, and there can be little doubt 
that he welcomed the opportunity of broadening his 
horizon and of learning more concerning the require- 
ments of choral-composition. Apart from this con- 
sideration, the Court of Detmold under Leopold II 
was genuinely musical; opera was cultivated, and such 
sound men as Karl Louis Bargheer were employed. 
This fine violinist was a pupil of Spohr and Joachim, 
and had already formed a friendship with Brahms. 
The latter, however, did not hold a very high opinion 
of the general musicianship of the members of the 
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princely music, and writing to Joachim, he said that 
apart from Bargheer and a few gifted ladies, Det- 
mold was really a desert musically. In spite of the 
etiquette of Court life, Johannes felt that social con- 
ditions would be sufficiently congenial to prevent his 
work at Detmold being too irksome to so great a 
lover of personal freedom as he was. 

A visit to the Rhine in the summer helped to fill in 
the gap between Brahms’s departure from Detmold 
and his return thither as choral conductor and piano- 
forte teacher. He had heard Joachim play at Bonn 
and wrote to Clara Schumann about it. Frau Schu- 
mann left Dusseldorf for Berlin soon after Brahms 
returned to Detmold in September. She believed that 
her children would be better cared for in the vicinity 
of her own family—especially as most of her friends 
of yester-year were dispersed and she herself so much 
ontour. But she was not happy away from the Rhine 
and its associations. Writing to Joachim from Berlin 
on October 6th, she said: ‘‘ When Johannes left me 
in the morning my heart bled. . . . How much I re- 
gretted that [ had not ventured to ask you both to 
accompany me as far as Hanover; but I had not the 
heart to make you lose any part of the happy days 
you spent together. .. .” (Letters from and to Jos- 
eph Joachim, translated by Nora Bickley; Macmillan 
& Co.) 

In September, 1857, therefore, Brahms was com- 
fortably installed in the hofel “‘ Zur Stadt Frankfurt ” 
in Detmold, allowed his board and wine (which he 
frequently saved for excursions with his friends), and 
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expected to fulfil the duties of this, his first fixed 
post. But these duties can scarcely be considered 
onerous. ‘They allowed him a great deal of free 
time for study and composition—and his intense love 
for Nature awoke anew in the wooded surroundings 
of the place in which he now found himself. ‘These 
conditions may have made the death of his great 
friend and his parting from the others a little easier 
to bear; and his work of this period exhibits a greater 
calm and more introspection than did his earlier 
essays. The romantic character of his writing— 
partly due to his own poetic nature and tastes in lit- 
erature, and partly to the influence of Robert Schu- 
mann—became gradually effaced, and a purer classi- 
cism began to pervade his compositions. Removed 
from external influences of a sufficiently powerful 
order, his own personality commenced to manifest 
itself, and the Brahms of the future began to develop. 
Of relaxation he had plenty; while the fine weather 
lasted picnics into the forest with his now firm friends 
Bargheer and Karl von Meysenbug gave him great 
delight. His days were spent in very genial manner, 
and, one would suppose, in a way that should have 
appealed to his nature. Living at the hotel he was 
away from the restrictions that would have been im- 
posed upon him had he been quartered in the castle 
itself. ‘There is no record of his ever having lived in 
the palace—even after he had become famous 
throughout Europe. Bargheer was housed at no 
great distance from the “ City of Frankfort,” and 
the two musicians generally dined together, after- 
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wards taking a walk into the surrounding country. 
Lessons occupied Brahms’s afternoon, for he had a 
number of pupils from whom he received very large 
fees. It is to be feared, however, that his popularity 
as a teacher is to be traced to his post at Court rather 
than to any undue musical enthusiasm in the ladies 
whom he taught. At Court he played Sonatas with 
Bargheer, double and triple Concertos—notably the 
Concertos for three instruments by Bach and Beetho- 
ven. His conductorship of the choir and his close 
contact with the orchestra intrigued his mind towards 
compositions for these organisations. Although 
Brahms spent only three such periods at Detmold— 
each one of three months—they formed a very im- 
portant factor in his career. His duties kept him 
there until the end of December, Christmas being 
celebrated by him in the Meysenbug circle. On his 
journey north to his parents’ home at Hamburg, he 
travelled over Hanover and had a chat with Joachim 
at the station. 

On New Year’s Day, 1858, we find Brahms back 
in Hamburg, where he intended devoting himself 
seriously to continued study and composition. In 
order to secure the necessary quiet he did not live 
with his parents—who had in the interim removed to 
No. 74 Fuhlenwiethe—but took up his residence with 
Frau Dr. Rosing at Hamm, then still a rural suburb. 
In this retreat he found peace and inspiration for 
work. As the year progressed and the weather im- 
proved he was often out of doors, and soon heard 
fresh young voices in the neighbouring garden. 
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These, he discovered, belonged to the two Misses 
Volckers (the nieces of his hostess) and to two of 
their friends—the Misses Reuter and Garbe. It was 
not long before the young musician had organised 
them into a capable quartet of singers and for their 
_ use he wrote a good deal of four-part music. This 
quartet was the beginning of the ladies’ choir with 
which we shall become acquainted later on. In March 
Brahms made a journey to Berlin to see the friend 
who left Diisseldorf with such a heavy heart, and 
spent some pleasant weeks in her society. There also 
he associated with Clara’s stepbrother Woldemar 
Bargiel, a pupil of Joachim’s at the Leipzig Conserva- 
toire and later professor of composition at the Berlin 
Hochschule (1887-1897). The antiquarian tastes of 
Brahms were indulged when he ransacked the music 
section of the Royal Library at Berlin, and the Det- 
mold Choral Society profited by the works he dis- 
covered there and found suitable for the use of the 
members. On returning to Hamburg he continued 
his work as before, besides giving pianoforte lessons 
to a few favoured pupils. On this occasion also he 
saw a great deal of Theodor Avé-Lallemant, at whose 
residence he met a number of congenial spirits with 
whom he could enjoy music and confer on literary 
matters. Avé-Lallemant was a well-known teacher 
of the pianoforte in Hamburg and an influential 
member of the Philharmonic Society’s committee. 
- Johann Jakob Brahms was always suspicious of him 
on account of his polished style of conversation, and 
although he was a great admirer of Johannes, the 
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old man warned his son to beware of Avé-Lallemant 
and his “‘ sugared flattery.”’ 

In July Brahms left Hamburg to spend some weeks 
near his friends, the Grimms, at Gottingen. Clara 
Schumann was staying with them, and together these 
old friends spent an enjoyable time. Joachim had not 
yet returned from an English concert-tour, but 
Brahms found many interests to occupy him until his 
friend’s arrival. His Detmold friend, Karl von Mey- 
senbug, was also at Gottingen as a student at the 
University, and altogether these sojourns there must 
have given Johannes a great deal of pleasure if not 
of profit. It was while at Gottingen that Brahms 
made the acquaintance of Agatha, the daughter of 
one of the University professors. More than friend- 
ship sprang up, and the fact that the young lady was 
much in Johannes’s company, and sang his songs with 
the composer at the pianoforte, gave rise to a per- 
sistent rumour of their engagement. Whether the 
friendship actually developed to a stage sufficiently 
advanced to warrant such a supposition is not clear. 
But Brahms apparently thought, either that he was 
not in a sufficiently secure position to marry, or that 
any such ‘“‘ Intermezzo,’ as Marxsen would have 
called it, would take him from the work before him; 
and nothing further came of the sympathy that cer- 
tainly existed between them. 

On March 12th Clara Schumann had already writ- 
ten to Joachim concerning Brahms’s pianoforte Con- 
certo in D minor, and from her letter it is clear that 
a rehearsal had been arranged so that she might hear 
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it. There must also have been some discussion upon 
its performance (at Leipzig), for she wrote: “I 
am anxious about Johannes’s Concerto because of the 
orchestra. Do you remember with what ill-will they 
accompanied Robert’s Concerto that time—will 
Johannes be any less unfortunate? I should feel so 
terribly grieved if he had to encounter opposition 
when his heart is full of the fresh warm feelings of 
a composer.’ Unhappily her fears were well 
founded. Early in the autumn Joachim had ar- 
ranged for a trial performance of the work, con-' 
ducting it while Brahms played the solo part. Clara 
Schumann, who had made the journey especially for 
the purpose, was an interested listener. Brahms’s 
return to Detmold commenced another season very 
like the last. But a pleasurable change was provided 
by a visit from Joachim, and a perfect orgy of piano- 
forte and violin music was the result. On this occa- 
sion the violinist played his ‘‘ Hungarian’ Concerto 
(Op. 11), probably for the first time. It is likely that 
Brahms also played his D minor Concerto again for 
his friend’s benefit. Its existence was no secret, for 
the Signale for October (No. 45), 1858, contained the 
following interesting piece of news: “It is reported 
to us from Detmold that active musical life is de- 
veloping there since the arrival of Johannes Brahms 
a few weeks ago; and of this the young artist is the 
central point. Brahms is staying at Detmold until 
the end of the year, and the hope is entertained that 
some new compositions of his will be given a hearing. 
He is finishing, inter alia, a Concerto for the piano- 
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forte the great beauties of which have been mentioned 
to us with praise.”’ In the meantime Brahms followed 
the usual routine of the Detmold season, and again 
spent the Christmas holidays with the Meysenbugs. 
He left Detmold early in the New Year (1859) and 
paid a short visit to Gottingen on the way to Han- 
over, Miss Agatha probably being the attraction at 
this time. 3 

The year 1859 was a highly important and event- 
ful one for Brahms. On January 22nd the D minor 
Concerto was given its first public performance at 
Hanover with Joseph Joachim as conductor and 
Johannes Brahms as pianist. The impression made 
by this—for the period and place—advanced work, 
was slight, and in spite of the great influence exer- 
cised by Joachim in musical circles at Hanover, the 
Concerto failed to arouse any enthusiasm. ‘The state 
of the musical mind of this town was not ready to ac- 
cept Brahms’s new composition. ‘The local corres- 
pondent of the Signale wrote under date January 
23rd: “At the Subscription Concert of the Court 
Orchestra yesterday, Herr Brahms performed his 
new Pianoforte Concerto with great success, every 
movement being vigorously applauded and at the end 
the young artist was enthusiastically recalled '’—a 
report evidently from a friendly pen. But as to the 
result of the performance of the work at Leipzig on 
January 27th—in the Gewandhaus under the direction 
of Julius Rietz with the composer again as pianist— 
there can be no doubt at all. In the city devoted to 
the worship of Mendelssohn, the fifteenth work of 
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Johannes Brahms became a glorious sacrifice on the 
altar of faction. At the same time the curious fact 
should be noted that the neo-Germans were ready to 
admit excellencies in the work which the ultra-tradi- 
tionalists of Leipzig would not permit themselves to 
see. While the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik found it 
possible to recognise the great originality of Brahms’s 
creative powers, the boundless imagination employed, 
and the tonal effects achieved, the implacable Berns- 
dorf, now on the staff of the Signale, unburdened his 
soul of a terrible load of long-accumulated ill-will. 
To him the work was “‘ three-quarters of an hour of 
labouring and burrowing, of straining and tugging,” 
a “* product of hopeless desolation and aridity, carried 
to its grave.” But while Bernsdorf accused Brahms 
of having written the solo part in as uninteresting a 
manner as possible—and this with the intention of so 
doing—Ferdinand Gleich saw in the Concerto a pro- 
duction of the composer’s period of ‘‘ Sturm und 
Drang,” and found no difficulty in foretelling for 
Brahms greater achievements in the future. How the 
dismal failure of the work affected Brahms himself it 
is difficult to say; he certainly pretended to be indiffer- 
ent, and the fact that the Concerto was not published 
until long afterwards, need not prove anything more 
than the publishers’ nervousness after the fiasco at 
Leipzig. Brahms’s own account of what happened is 
best told in the words of the letter he wrote to 
Joachim on January 28th. This is very characteristic 
of Johannes, and it is with grateful acknowledgment 
to Messrs. Macmillan that the following extracts are - 
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here printed: ‘‘ Dearest Friend—AlIthough I am still 
quite dazed by the sublime delights with which my 
eyes and ears have been assailed for the last few days 
through the sight and sound of the wise men of our 
musical town, I will force this hard steel pen of Sahr’s 
to relate to you how it came about that my Concerto 
has had here a brilliant and decisive—failure. First 
of all [ must say that it was really done very well; I 
played far better than I did at Hanover, and the or- 
chestra was excellent. The first rehearsal excited no 
kind of feeling either in the performers or in the 
audience. No audience at all came to the second, and 
not a performer moved a muscle of his face. In the 
evening. . . . Lhe first and second movements were 
listened to without the slightest display of feeling. 
At the conclusion three pairs of hands were brought 
together very slowly, whereupon a perfectly distinct 
hissing from all sides forbade any such demonstra- 
tion. There is nothing more to say about this epi- 
sode, for not a soul has said a word to me about the 
work—with the exception of David, who took a 
great interest in it, and was very kind and took a lot 
of trouble about it. . . . I asked Sahr a few ques- 
tions this morning and was pleased with his frank- 
ness. This failure has made no impression whatever 
on me. ... In spite of everything, the Concerto 
will meet with approval when I have improved its 
form, and the next one will be quite different. I be- 
lieve this is the best thing that could happen to one; 
it forces one to concentrate one’s thoughts and in- 
creases one’s courage. After all, I am only experi- 
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menting and feeling my way. But the hissing was 
too much. : 

On Monday, January 31st, Brahms went to Ham- 
burg, but we hear nothing of his activity there until 
we reach March 24th. On this date the ill-fated Con- 
certo was once more played by the composer, this 
time at a concert of the Hamburg Philharmonic So- 
ciety, and on this occasion it was received with more 
favour. The whole concert was a success from every 
point of view, and the huge audience was regaled with 
a programme that offered great attractions. Joachim 
had come from Hanover to conduct his friend’s work, 
and to play the beautiful Eighth Concerto of Spohr 
(Gesangsscene, Op. 47, in A minor). Stockhausen 
was also there and sang oratorio extracts. What 
would not Brahms-lovers give to-day to hear Joachim 
and Stockhausen at a concert which also boasted 
Brahms with his own Concerto! On the 28th of the 
month Brahms and Joachim played a Bach sonata, 
Joachim performed soli, Stockhausen sang, and 
Brahms’s Orchestral Serenade (Op. 11) was played 
for the first time in public. The welcome extended 
to the last-named work was scarcely warmer than 
that enjoyed by the Concerto. The latter, indeed, at- 
tained to popularity very slowly, and it was really 
only when Europe had become educated to his manner 
of speech that the work received the respect it de- 
served. Of the performance of the Serenade in D 
(Op. 11) the Hamburger Nachrichten said: “ If 
Brahms will learn to say plainly what is in his heart, 
and will cease going to the trouble of performing pe- 
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culiar antics, the public may agree with Schumann in 
his hopes, and the man in the street may be in a posi- 
tion to understand what professional musicians ad- 
mire so much in Brahms’s works.” 

It was in the late spring and early summer of 1859 
that Brahms formed the Ladies’ Choir which gave 
him so much pleasure while his visits to Hamburg 
still permitted of his conducting the organisation. 
The idea occurred to him while playing the organ in 
St. Michael’s Church, Hamburg, at the wedding of 
an old friend of his. A choir of female voices sang 
a composition by Karl Gradener, a very respectable 
writer, and friend of Brahms; and the latter after- 
wards expressed the wish that some of his choral work 
(the outcome of his own association with the Detmold 
Choral Society) could be performed in a similar man- 
ner. He left the arrangements in the hands of his 
pianoforte pupil, Miss Freda Wagner, and by July 
6th this vivacious young lady had collected twenty- 
eight members for the new choir at her parents’ 
house where Brahms was a frequent and welcome vis- 
itor. Most of these ladies were pupils of Gradener’s, 
and he and Brahms decided upon a weekly practice 
under the baton of the latter. Real friendships grew 
out of this association, and the work of these enthusi- 
astic singers with Brahms was long remembered by 
all. Inaletter which Laura von Meysenbug received 
from Brahms during the summer, she read that he 
was still in Hamburg and likely to remain there until 
his departure for Detmold; that the pupils and a 
ladies’ choral society kept him in his native city so 
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long; that the ladies had so far sung only works of 
his own;-and that the effect of the voices when ac- 
companied by the organ in the church was very charm- 
ing. This letter was printed in an article by Her- 
mann, Baron von Meysenbug in the Neues Wiener 
Tagblatt for May, 1901. The last meeting of the 
choir before the departure of Brahms for Detmold 
took place on September 19th, when works written 
during the period covered by the present chapter were 
sung. A silver inkstand was the vehicle by which the 
members of the choir expressed their thanks to the 
young musician who had conducted them so genially 
and sympathetically. In the letter by which he con- 
veyed his thanks for the presentation (dated from 
Detmold at the end of September) he told Miss 
Wagner that he hoped to compose more works for the 
choir. In December he sent some small songs to the 
same lady and hoped that they would help to preserve 
the choir from dissolution (v. also Hiibbe, Brahms 
in Hamburg). 

This season at Detmold was destined to be the 
last spent there. In spite of his popularity at the 
little Court, and the endeavours of everyone to show 
him honour, Brahms became impatient at the restric- 
tions placed upon the freedom of his movements by a 
fixed post. He liked to be at liberty to come and go 
as he pleased, and would probably never have been 
happy for long in any one employ where he was com- 
pelled by his contract to be present at stipulated times 
to perform stated duties. He obtained: leave of ab- 
sence to visit Hamburg when his Begrabnissgesang 
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(Funeral Hymn for chorus and wind instruments, 
Op. 13) was produced at one of Gradener’s concerts 
(December 2nd), appearing himself on the same date 
with the solo part of Schumann’s Concerto. 

The period of three years which centred around 
the Leipzig concert of 1859 may well be said to have 
been a critical stage in Brahm’s career. In Detmold, 
at Hamburg, and at the Rosings’ house, he had three 
environments for work which seemed to inspire him 
each in a different manner. The time for “ experi- 
menting and feeling his way’’ had come to an end 
during the course of his Detmold activity. From the 
‘* daemonic’”’ fervour of his earlier works, tinged with 
the glamour of high adventure, he passed gradually 
to an understanding with himself and his classic ideals 
that enabled him to give to the world the first of the 
master-works which have long since made his name 
celebrated throughout the world of art. Without 
drawing too fine a border-line, it may be said that 
at Detmold he composed most of the choral work 
of the period, and at Hamburg the chamber-music 
and pianoforte works. Compositions that have be- 
come famous, and which were completed during this 
period, include the G minor Pianoforte Quartet (Op. 
25), first performed by Bargheer, Schulze, and 
Schmidt of the Detmold orchestra, and Brahms, and 
subsequently altered; the String Sextet in B flat, com- 
pleted in the following year (Op. 18); and the D 
minor Pianoforte Concerto which created such a stir 
in 1859. This work (the Concerto) was commenced 
some years earlier at Dusseldorf, and was originally 
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planned out as a Symphony. ‘Towards the end of 
1857 Brahms had sent the manuscript to Joachim, and 
in the following January he asked for its return. 
There can be little doubt that Joachim had a certain 
amount of influence on Brahms at that time, and in 
the manuscript score of the Pianoforte Concerto 
(which belonged to Joachim), there are several cor- 
rections in the handwriting of the violinist. This in- 
formation was supplied to the present writer by Pro- 
fessor Andreas Moser, whose pupil he was in Berlin. 
With the two Serenades—Op. 11, in D, for full or- 
chestra, and Op. 16, in A, for small orchestra( with- 
out violins)—he made his first serious attempts at 
writing purely for the orchestra. 
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CHAPTER TEN: 1860-1862 


Hamburg—The Ladies’ Choir—The Manifesto against the 
“New Germans’—The Summers at Hamm—Brahms 
and the Hamburg Philharmonic Society 


OHANNES BRAHMS left for Hamburg at the 
beginning of January, 1860; and, as usual, trav- 
elled via Hanover. Joachim had already written to 
Clara Schumann on December 31st, 1859, to the effect 
that Brahms had sent him the “ greater part of his 
Serenade orchestrated” (7. e. Op. 16, in A)—*“ most 
of it is just as though he had never had anything else 
to deal with but an orchestra. Well, he was born 
with it, of course! ’’—and when the two friends met 
early in the New Year, they tried over the work:-in 
private. Joachim informed Clara that the Serenade 
was to be performed at Hanover, Hamburg, and 
Leipzig. It was heard first in Hamburg at one of 
the Philharmonic concerts (February roth). At this 
concert Joachim conducted the work, while Brahms 
played Schumann’s Concerto with great success. In 
addition, Joachim’s playing of Tartini’s Trillo and 
the Beethoven Concerto made of the occasion a musi- 
cal experience of the highest artistic importance. But 
the new work did not score any outstanding success, 
though it was received with more favour than the 
first. For the production of the first Serenade at 
Hanover on March 3rd, Brahms went thither; for 
Joachim, writing to Frau Schumann in the second 
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week of March, says that Johannes will have in- 
formed her of the time they spent together. Again 
the work failed to win unqualified approval; indeed, 
on March sth an anonymous letter reached the Han- 
over director of music, reading: ‘‘ Brahms’s Seren- 
ade is a monstrosity, a caricature, a freak, which 
should never have been published, much less per- 
formed here; we say here, whilst the Pianoforte Con- 
certo served up to us last winter still sticks in our 
throats. It is inexcusable that such filth should have 
been offered to a public thirsting for good music. 
That was an hour—a fiendish torture that can never 
be forgotten. . . . May we be spared grimaces of 
_this kind in the future. We all unite in bidding fare- 
well to Herr Brahms; . . . do not tax the patience 
of your audience too severely, and do not impose on 
them a taste for that which can only be the greatest 
torture to people with sound ears. . . .” 

The unfortunate Pianoforte Concerto of Brahms 
(Op. 15) which in its early days was such a step- 
child of the German public suffered another of its 
failures in its author’s native city. Produced by 
Otten on April 20th, with the composer as soloist, the 
work provided an effect almost unparalleled even in 
its own stormy career. Brahms, while playing the 
first movement, was conscious of the antagonistic 
mood of the audience, for at its conclusion he rose 
from his seat and whispered to Otten, who was con- 
ducting, that he could not proceed with the composi- 
tion. ‘The conductor, however, was successful in his 
efforts to induce the pianist to continue. 
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Apart from occurrences such as this, Brahms’s 
life at Hamburg was very pleasant. His chief joy 
was derived from his choir of local ladies, and the 
frame of mind he was in at that period is nowhere 
better demonstrated than in a quaintly humorous set 
of rules drawn up by him for the better governance 
of that body. This ‘‘ Avertimento”’ was written in 
archaic style, reminding one of Mattheson’s or even 
Niedt’s work. His first rule stipulated the regular 
and punctual attendance of the ladies: ‘‘ Pro Primo, 
it is to be noted that the members of the Ladies’ 
Choir are to be present. Which is to say that they 
must be present. Pro Secundo, it is to be noted that 
the members of the Ladies’ Choir are to be present. 
To wit, they shall be present at exactly the time 
arranged,’ and soon. Breaches of these rules were 
to be punished by fines, a special recommendation 
being made that Miss Laura Garbe be allowed more 
advantageous terms in abonnement. ‘This lady, 
whom we have already met in the garden at Hamm, 
near Hamburg, was inclined to feel offended at this 
thrust, but Frau Schumann, who was “ present’ at 
the time and whose signature appears with those of 
the other members subscribing to the rules, assured 
her that she would achieve immortality by these 
means. ‘The document is dated April 30th, 1860, and 
is signed by “Johannes Kreisler, Junior (alias 
Brahms),” and earlier use of this pseudonym being 
mentioned in Chapter III. 

To this period also belongs the futile “* mani- 
festo’”’ which finally made clear to the members of 
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all parties that Brahms was to be reckoned among the 
traditionalists, and that he refused to associate him- 
self with either the neo-Germans or any other musical 
sect. The Genesis of this short and perhaps ill-timed 
piece of writing is best explained in Joachim’s words. 
Writing to Robert Franz on Bach’s birthday (March 
21), 1860, the great violinist said: ‘‘ Incited by Ber- 
lioz’ article, J, friend Brahms, and several others 
have lately discussed the evil influence exercised by 
the ‘New Germans,’ by their works and the way 
in which they propagate them by any and every means, 
not omitting the deceitful trick of fortifying them- 
selves with the names of those who . . . have abso- 
lutely nothing in common with the * New Germans.’ 
We felt that we had been slack, if not actually cow- 
ardly, in not protesting long ago against those who, 
in their vanity and arrogance, regard everything great 
and sacred which the musical talent of our people has 
created as a fertiliser for the rank miserable weeds 
growing from the Liszt-like phantasias. The word 
Liszt is out, hard as I find it to connect this name, 
which evokes memories of many a fine and admirable 
deed in the old days, with a public protest against an 
artistic clique; but Amicus Liszt, magis amica 
Musica. ...” With this letter Joachim enclosed a 
copy of the document which reads as follows: 

The undersigned have for a long time followed 
the activity of a certain party with regret—the party 
whose organ is the Brendel Zeitschrift fiir Musik. 

‘‘The journal just mentioned continually advertises 
the opinion that the more serious of the rising musi- 
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cians agree in principle with the tendencies formulated 
in its columns—that they recognise in the works of 
the leaders of this school of musical thought, crea- 
tions of artistic worth—that the fight for and against 
a so-called ‘music of the future,’ particularly in 

orth Germany, had been waged to a conclusion in 
their favour. 

‘Against such a misrepresentation of facts the 
undersigned consider it their duty to protest, and de- 
clare, on their own behalf at least, that they do not 
recognise the principles laid down by Brendel’s jour- 


nal, and that they regret and condemn the products » 


of the leaders and disciples of the so-called ‘ New 
German’ school—products which call for, partly, the 
practical application of these principles, and partly 
the institution of constantly new and unheard-of 
theories hostile to the innermost character of music. 


JoHANNES BraAums, 
Juxius Otro Grim, 
JoserpH JoAcHIM, 

BERNHARD SCHOLZ,” 


To those four signatures it was hoped to add a 
great many more. The document with a covering 
circular was sent to mast of the better-known musi- 
cians of the older school. Robert Volkmann did not 
reply to the invitation; Julius Schaeffer and Gustav 
Fligel, composer and organist of the castle-church 
at Stettin, refused to have anything to do with it. 
Rietz hesitated and thought a more favourable time 
should be awaited; Hiller and Gade agreed on con- 
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dition that Rietz signed. By the middle of March 
promises of support had been received from Max 
Bruch, Theodor Kirchner, Franz Willner, Albert 
Dietrich, Woldemar Bargiel, and Karl G. P. Grad- 
ener. A few days later they were joined by Karl 
Ernst Naumann, Reinecke, and others. Clara Schu- 
mann asked if she might sign. In the meantime the 
original signatories reconsidered the wording, and 
thought it not sufficiently clear and drastic. A new 
‘* Abwehr”’ was suggested. But before anything 
could be done with the latter, and before the original 
manifesto was fully signed and ready for publication, 
it appeared, bearing only the four names given above, 
in the Berlin Echo. How it got into the office of that 
journal remains a mystery to this day. The Montags- 
Post immediately took notice of the protest and the 
Neue Zeitschrift replied on May 4th with a stupid 
letter signed with the nom de plume “ Fegweg” 
(‘‘Sweep-away’’). Exactly what part Brendel 
played personally in this affair cannot be determined 
with certainty; but we must be careful not to condemn 
him either too severely or to hastily, for we shall later 
on have to recognise in him one of Brahms’s most con- 
scientious propagandists. He it was, too, who really 
endeavoured to make peace between the parties a little 
later—but for the time being the total result of the 
manifesto was the gift of a very bad name to four 
musicians by the worthies of Weimar. 

When Clara Schumann was in Hamburg during 
April she arranged that Brahms should spend the 
period of the Rhine Festival, that year held at Dis- 
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seldorf, with her and her circle of friends. Leaving 
Hamburg early in the last week of May with the 
Misses Volckers and Miss Garbe of the Ladies’ 
Choir, Brahms enjoyed the important musical festi- 
val (May 27th to 2gth) in the company of several 
genial and clubable musicians. Joachim, Stockhausen, 
Albert Dietrich and his bride, Schnorr von Carolsfeld 
(Wagner’s first Tristan), Heinrich von Sahr, Rudolf 
von der Leyen, and Ferdinand Hiller (director of 
the festival) gathered around Frau Schumann and the 
quartet she had brought from Hamburg. Between 
the public performances the most delightful concerts 
were given by this famous group of musicians, each 
playing or singing in the best of moods, for all knew 
that understanding artists were listening. Johannes, 
always in good form when Clara Schumann and Jos- 
eph Joachim were in his audience, was generous with 
his art, and the three ladies from Hamburg, joined by 
Clara Schumann, sang vocal quartets. After so pleas- 
ant a time together, Brahms and his most intimate 
friends found it impossible to separate immediately. 
He, Joachim, von Sahr, and Stockhausen went back 
to Bonn with the Dietrichs, and found in the house of 
their common friends the Kyllmanns—a family well 
known for their patronage of the arts—a sympathe- 
tic atmosphere. Here, again, much music was per- 
formed and enjoyed, Brahms being actively engaged 
in writing several works. At Bonn also he met young 
Fritz Simrock, who later took his place as guiding 
spirit of the famous firm of publishers, and who added 
to the importance of his business by handling most 
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of Brahms’s works. Dietrich tells us that Johannes 
stayed at Bonn until the baptism of the former’s first 
child, Brahms, Joachim, and von Sahr acting as spon- 
sors. Early in August Brahms returned to Hamburg 
and his work. He had evidently fully made up his 
mind not to return to Detmold in the autumn, for 
when the Marshal sent a final invitation, Brahms had 
his reply ready. Writing to Meysenbug he said that 
after careful deliberation, he had‘ decided that he 
could not continue his visits to Detmold; he had to 
remain free to superintend the publication of several. 
works. He asked that his sincerest regrets be offered 
_ to his pupil, the Princess Friederike, for she was per- 
. haps the only one of his Society pupils at Detmold 


_. who showed any real talent and industry. She would 
*” probably be the one to notice his absence most; for 


-a real friendship had sprung up between these two 
young people of such widely differing social tastes. 
She had been in the habit of presenting Brahms with 
the publications of the Bach Society as these were 
issued, and few gifts had ever provided the musician 
with greater delight. 

~ On November 26th Brahms, Reach: and Clara 
Schumann met again at Leipzig, that stern battle- 
field to which the indomitable Pieriiiger returned 
time after time to suffer reverse after reverse. The 
occasion was the concert given at the Gewandhaus in 
aid of the orchestral pension fund. Brahms con- 
ducted a work of Joachim’s and the latter took the 
baton when Brahms’s second Serenade (Op. 16) was 
played. The latter work failed to impress the audi- 
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ence very deeply, though the Neue Zeitschrift said 
that after several movements a moderate amount of 
applause was heard, while at the end the appreciation 
of the public was a little more marked. But the 
Signale remained hostile, and reading between the 
lines of a letter written by Frau Schumann eleven 
days later, we may take it that the friends looked 
upon the work as having again scored a failure: “ My 
heart is so full on account of our dear Johannes. 
... I felt with you as deeply in your joy as I did 
with Johannes in his sorrow—perhaps more than you 
did yourselves. My grief at Johannes’s bad recep- 
tion was somewhat lessened by the evening at the 
Conservatoire, when nearly all the musicians had to 
admit after the Serenade, that it was beautiful. 
Johannes left the Saturday after you did—he was a 
little more cheerful during the last few days.” 

The year 1860 is remarkable for the production of 
one of Brahms’s most popular works—the Sextet in 
B flat for strings (Op. 18). A composition of the 
highest musical value in a department that Brahms 
had by then made his own to a degree comparable 
with that achieved by no other musician—the only 


other writer who can be mentioned in this connection ~ 


being Beethoven—the Sextet was played for the first 
time in public by Joachim and his colleagues at Han- 
over on October 2oth. 

The following year (1861) was passed compara- 
tively uneventfully in Hamburg and the neighbour- 
hood. ‘There may have been more than the mere de- 
sire to work quietly that kept Brahms in the north of 
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Germany, just as there was probably another reason 
than the one given by him for his refusal to return to 
Detmold. It is very likely that he was harbouring 
hopes of securing the conductorship of the Hamburg 
Philharmonic Society and of the Singakademie, a 
double post that Friedrich Wilhelm Grund could not 
expect to hold much longer. As a son of Hamburg 
and a friend of Avé-Lallemant, Brahms possibly im- 
agined that he had as good a chance as anyone to 
secure these important appointments. But it will be 
seen later on that in these hopes he was disappointed, 
and the proverb which refers to the treatment of a 
prophet in his own country was once more proved to 
be true. 

The year opened with the visit of Clara Schumann 
for a concert of her own, at which Joachim and 
Brahms also played. Frau Schumann reached Ham- 
burg on January oth, accompanied by one of her 


- daughters, and was the guest of the Halliers. Two 


members of this family sang in the Ladies’ Choir, 
and the garden of their house at Eppendorf was an- 
other favourite meeting place for that body. During 
Clara Schumann’s stay there Brahms called on her 
every day, dining with her privately—every facility 
being provided by the Halliers to ensure the happi- 
ness of their beloved guest and her friends. The con- 
cert took place on the 15th of the month and a most 
interesting programme was offered. Frau Schu- 
mann and Joachim played the “ Kreutzer” Sonata, 
and Brahms joined her in Robert’s Variations for two 
pianofortes. In addition, Brahms conducted his 
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Ladies’ Choir in some of his part music, the members 
giving their services gratuitously. ‘This concert was 
followed on the next day by another at Altona, 
Brahms and Frau Schumann again playing the Schu- 
mann Variations. Johannes was very fond of these 
works for two pianofortes, and later in the month 
appeared again with Clara Schumann in compositions 
of this kind (Bach, Concerto in C, and a Sonata by 
Mozart). A Philharmonic Concert given early in 
March provided the opportunity of performing more 
elaborate work of the ‘‘consort” type—Brahms, 
Ferdinand David, and Carl Davidoy playing Beetho- 
ven’s Triple Concerto in C for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello. Stockhausen was also present in Ham- 
burg during the March and April of 1861, and 
Brahms was called upon to accompany him. Since 
the first concert at which the two friends appeared to- 
gether, they had steadily increased their knowledge 
of one another, and by the time these Hamburg ap- 
pearances took place there existed a sympathy and 
an understanding between them that had the happi- 
est results in their joint work. At Stockhausen’s con- 
cert of April 30th, Brahms once more produced the 
Serenade in A (for small orchestra). 

Before the middle of July, Brahms re-visited his 
retreat of three years ago, and settled for the sum- 
mer with Frau Dr. Rosing at Hamm. His life there 
was truly idyllic. The open air, the flowers, the coun- 
try walks, the cheerful evenings spent with old Herr 
Volckers, the days passed in reading, writing, or 
listening to the music of Marie and Betty Volckers, 
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all helped to produce a frame of mind that found a 
reflection in the compositions planned or written dur- 
ing that period. He nowhere seemed to have that 
joyous desire to work as he had at Hamm; and on this 
occasion his continued effort was of comparatively 
long duration. He made himself absolutely at home 
there, and when friends of his visited Hamburg he 
usually asked them to stay with him at Hamm. In 
this way Clara Schumann, Joachim, Hermann Levi, 
Selmar Bagge, etc., became the guests of the Volckers, 
and not infrequently Johannes would have the whole 
of the Ladies’ Choir there for their mutual benefit 
and the common pleasure of all. In July, 1861, a 
lady called upon Brahms, only to find him out; and 
she was compelled to leave without having seen him. 
She was Frau Denninghoff, née Lieschen Giesemann. 
It is peculiar that so many years should have passed 
before these friends made an attempt to meet again, 
and it was certainly a strange coincidence (a point 
remarked upon in most biographies of Brahms) that 
Lieschen—with whom young Johannes first read 
Tieck’s “‘ Magelone”’ romance at Winsen—should 
have again appeared upon the scene at about the time 
when the first numbers of the exquisite song-cycle were 
finished. The writings of Albert Dietrich provide us 
with much interesting information on the private side 
of Brahms’s life. He had left Bonn in the spring for 
Oldenburg, where he became conductor of the Grand 
Ducal Orchestra, and taking advantage of his prox- 
imity to Hamburg, returned Brahms’s visits in Sep- 
tember. He describes the private life of Johannes at 
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Hamm and of his parents in Hamburg, with great 
fidelity. He lodged with Johann Jakob, and spent the 
best part of the day with Johannes at Hamm. After 
breakfast he would sit and chat with Frau Brahms 
about her famous son while old Johann Jakob was 
busy rehearsing at the theatre or teaching. At Hamm 
the two friends would go through whatever work 
Johannes may have had in hand at the moment, and 
subject it to their joint criticism. 

As a preliminary to his concert work of the winter, 
Brahms went for a short walking-tour in the Harz 
mountains, returning in time to greet Clara Schu- 
mann on her arrival at Hamburg. His appearances 
at Altona and Hamburg provide nothing of outstand- 
ing interest to record, except perhaps the concert of 
November 16th, at which a good deal of his music 
was performed, and at which he played the second 
pianoforte part of Mozart’s Sonata in D, and con- 
ducted six of his own songs, sung by the Ladies’ 
Choir. But in grateful remembrance of Clara Schu- 
mann it should be mentioned that during this autumn 
and winter she conducted active propaganda in favour 
of her friend’s work, and always performed some- 
thing of his at her concerts. It was, however, still 
too early for even her fine playing to secure success 
for the unfortunate Pianoforte Concerto (Op. 15). 

During January and February, 1862, Brahms was 
much in Joachim’s society. Early in the New Year 
he went to Hanover, and while there, received an in- 
vitation from Albert Dietrich to come to Oldenburg 
and take part ina concert there. Brahms’s reply was 
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characteristic of the man: the idea appealed to him, 
but he was undecided what to play; should it be Beet- 
hoven or Mozart? And as a second item should he 
play Schumann, Bach—or perhaps he might dare to 
produce some new Variations of his own? ‘The 
Serenade would, of course, be conducted by Dietrich. 
The material ‘side appears almost as an afterthought: 
A propos! he must have a fee of fifteen louis-d’ors, 
_and if required to appear at Court also, must be paid 
extra; firstly, as he needed money badly; secondly, 
because his time was valuable and because he allowed 
himself to be tempted into concert performances with 
reluctance. He ends his reply with the fatalistic “ If 
it must be—well, it must be.” He requests an answer 
to Hamm, near Hamburg, which shows that his in- 
tention was to return to Frau Résing in the near fu- 
ture. In the meantime he joined Joachim in concerts 
at Munster (January 2oth), Grimm conducting, and 
at Celle (February 14th). The friends parted on 
February 24th, as Joachim informs Clara Schumann 
in a letter he wrote her from London (March 6th). 
On his arrival at Hamm he evidently found Dietrich’s 
reply, for he answered that he would play the G major 
Concerto of Beethoven, and as for the second number, 
it had time. Moreover, he said that his memory per- 
mitted him to play a good deal at short notice and 
that “ the fingers would come.” 

Albert Dietrich had raised expectation to the high- 
est pitch before the arrival of Brahms, and when the 
latter reached Oldenburg for the concert of March 
14th he was warmly received by the musical circle of 
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the place. The evening before the concert—presum- 
ably after a rehearsal—he played his Variations on a 
Theme by Handel to the orchestra; a sufficient indi- 
cation of his generous mood and good spirits. His 
performance of the Beethoven Concerto and of the 
Bach Chromatic Fantasia which had been selected as 
his second item, gave the greatest satisfaction; but 
a laurel wreath which had been hung on his chair 
was reverently and apologetically placed by him— 
under the pianoforte. Dietrich directed the Serenade 
(Op. 11, in D) and such was the schooling the con- 
ductor had given the orchestra, and possibly the audi- 
ence, that the applause at the end of the work was 
such as had never been witnessed there (Oldenburger 
Zeitung). On March 18th, the world-renowned vio- 
lin pedagogue, Leopold Auer (then seventeen years 
of age), gave a recital at Hamburg, and as a pupil 
of Joachim would naturally be recommended to 
Brahms when requiring a pianist in the north of Ger- 
many. ‘Together the two artists played the “ Kreut- 
zer ’’ Sonata, while Brahms’s solo contributions to the 
programme were Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes (Op. 
13). In May, Stockhausen was to come, and at the 
request of that singer, Brahms orchestrated several 
of Schubert’s songs. Until the beginning of June 
Johannes stayed at Hamm, spending what were per- 
haps the happiest days of his life. 

The Rhine Musical Festival of 1862 (June 8th 
to roth) took him to Cologne where he renewed 
many old acquaintances, and made new ones. Diet- 
rich, Grimm, Willner, and Moscheles were there, and 
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in Frau Louise Dustmann-Mayer he found a singer 
who became a great friend of his, later on in Vienna. 
After the Festival, Brahms and his more intimate 
friends followed Frau Schumann and her family to 
Miunster-am-Stein, where she and Woldemar Bargiel 
was staying to take the cure. Brahms and Dietrich 
took a house a short distance from the Schumann 
lodgings, and spent a fortnight in holiday-making 
interspersed with creative work. Here it was that 
Brahms made his first essay in planning a Symphony, 
and Clara Schumann, writing to Joachim, sent him 
a short extract from such a work which Johannes had 
shown her. This was the opening phrase of the C 
minor Symphony (No. 1) which did not appear com- 
plete until 1877. Another composition which occupied 
him at Munster was the Quintet in F minor, in its 
first form for strings (with two violoncelli). 

Clara Schumann, writing to Joachim on July tst, 
said that Johannes and. Dietrich liked their stay at 
Miinster “so much that they were very loth to go. 
Johannes regretted that he had not brought any real 
work with him so that he should not have to loaf 
about, which he cannot stand for long, as you know.” 
Brahms was fond of speaking of his “‘ idle loafing” 
when occupied with important work; indeed, he made 
very little of hard work, and it was quite in keeping 
with his nature for him to consider the writing of a 
quintet and the planning of a symphony as “ idle- 
ness.” Frau Schumann gives the date of Brahms’s 
departure as June 29th, when he, Dietrich, and Hein- 
rich von Sahr (who had joined them), left “ for a 
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walking tour in the Palatinate.’ By July roth 
Brahms was back at Hamm and completed the Quin- 
tet already mentioned. Other works belonging to 
the period covered by this chapter include the Sextet 
in B flat for strings (Op. 18), the pianoforte Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Handel (Op. 24), and the four 
songs for female chorus with accompaniment for two 
horns and harp (Op. 17), all published by Simrock. 
To the four “ Magalone’”’ romances already men- 
tioned, two more were added this year. With the 
chamber music written by Brahms at this time must 
be included the two Pianoforte Quartets (Op. 25, in 
G minor, and Op. 26, in A, for pianoforte and 
strings), works which, with the Sextet in B flat, may 
be looked upon as being the finest examples of this 
most exacting form of musical composition. 

When Brahms returned to Hamburg on July 1oth 
he announced his intention of going to Vienna, where, 
with short intervals occasioned by visits, concerts, and 
holidays, the rest of his life was spent. But before 
proceeding to a consideration of this epoch in his life, 
it will perhaps be best if we first examine the circum- 
stances which attended the appointment of Julius 
Stockhausen to the conductorship at Hamburg—a 
post which many of his friends thought belonged with 
greater right to Brahms. Dealing with the matter 
at this place will leave the sequence of subsequent 
events undisturbed, and may also help to provide a 
reason for Brahms’s decision to tempt fortune in the 
Austrian capital. 

~ We have already seen that the condition of Grund’s 
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health was giving sufficient reasons for the expendi- 
ture of a certain amount of thought on the part of 
those responsible for the filling of the post he occu- 
pied. It is very likely that Brahms, encouraged by 
Joachim (who, in his turn, was influenced by his faith 
in the powers of his friend Avé-Lallemant on 
the Hamburg Philharmonic Society’s Committee), 
thought himself a likely successor. Yet in spite of 
what Joachim thought of Johannes’s suitability for 
the position, we know enough of the latter’s dislike for 
permanent posts to bring us to the conclusion that he 
was equally well-off without this one. At the time, 
however, it was believed that a serious injustice had 
been done the great Hamburger, and were we not in 
possession of facts which prove him to have been ex- 
ceedingly impatient of the restraint and restrictions 
imposed upon him by committees and governing 
bodies, we should have to admit that the complaint 
was to a great extent justifiable. Whatever the line of 
argument taken by the Committee may have been, the 
fact remains that the post was offered to, and accepted 
by, Julius Stockhausen. As soon as this decision was 
made known, Joachim lost no time in addressing Avé- 
Lallemant in rather forceful terms on the subject. 
Writing on January 31st, 1863, he said: ‘‘ You know 
I have the greatest respect for Stockhausen as a 
singer, and he is possibly the best musician of all the 
singers; but, when it is a question of the choice be- 
tween him and Johannes as head of a musical insti- 
tute, my limited musical understanding cannot grasp 
why the former should be chosen. Simply as a man 
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on whom one can rely I have the highest opinion of 
Johannes’s capability and character. There is noth- 
ing he could not grasp and conquer with his stead- 
fastness of purpose. You know that as well as I do. 
And if all of you, in the Committee and Orchestra, 
had treated him with love and confidence (as you, as 
his friend, always did in private) instead of patron- 
isingly and doubtingly, you would have cured his na- 
ture of its harshness; instead of which his patriotic 
love for Hamburg . .. has made him more and 
more bitter at seeing himself set aside. . . . The in- 
sult to Johannes will not be forgotten in the history 
of art. But, Basta.’’ This letter had no effect. On 
March 23rd, 1863, Stockhausen conducted part of the 
Philharmonic programme, and a few days later his 
engagement for the coming season was made known. 
When, four years later, Stockhausen gave up the posi- 
tion, Joachim could not resist the temptation to ad- 
dress a few further uncomplimentary remarks on the 
Committee of the Hamburg Philharmonic Society to 
Avé-Lallemant. Ina letter dated from London, Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1867, the violinist wrote: ‘“‘ I suppose, 
judging by the Philharmonic’s antecedents, it is no 
good hoping that you will rouse yourselves now and 
offer a fitting appointment to the greatest musician of 
our day (I know what [ am saying), to Johannes 
Brahms of Hamburg.) A certain amount of suffering 
and lack of appreciation seems to be essential to the 
development of great minds, and perhaps the Com- 
mittee of the Philharmonic Society even consider it 
their patriarchal duty . . . to bring a patriotic sac- 
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rifice to Brahms’s future by self-denial.” Brahms, 
however, was ignored a second time and, as events 
proved, nothing induced him to leave Vienna for any 
length of time. Stockhausen’s appointment made not 
the slightest difference in the warm friendship that ex- 
isted between him and Brahms, and however much 
he may have felt bitterness ‘‘ at seeing himself set 
aside,’ he never showed it. Indeed, it was charac- 
teristic of the man, as we saw after the fiasco in Leip- 
zig in 1859, that he never allowed his friends to guess 
at what was going on in his mind when he suffered 
disappointment and disillusionment. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN: THE FIRST VISIT TO VIENNA 
(1862-1863 ) 


NCE Brahms had made up his mind to visit 
Vienna he did not waste much time in making 
his preparations. He wrote to Dietrich that he was 
as delighted as a child at the prospect, and that he 
did not know how long he would be away. ‘To his 
father he gave the parting advice to seek refuge in 
his score of Saul in times of difficulty, for there would 
be found a ready source of comfort in days of trouble. 
When Johann Jakob referred to the work in question, 
he found it inter-leaved with bank-notes.. On Sep- 
tember 8th, 1862, Johannes left Hamburg for Vienna, 
Hanover being passed on this occasion since Joachim 
was in England. It is not at all unlikely that the ques- 
tion of appointing a successor for Friedrich Wilhelm 
Grund may have had something to do with Brahms’s 
sudden departure from his native city at this juncture, 
and it may likewise account for his uncertainty as to 
the length of his stay at Vienna. If Johannes was 
really thinking of, and hoping for, the post with the 
Philharmonic Society, it would have been hardly com- 
patible with his temperament had he remained on the 
spot as if waiting for Grund to lay down the baton. 
Arriving in Vienna, he stayed at the Hotel Kron- 
prinz until he found private lodgings in the Novara- 
gasse. 
Vienna, when Brahms appeared in the autumn of 
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1862, was enjoying a musical reputation that was 
quite unique. Every form of art was represented by 
able exponents, and the individual members of the 
public were more influenced by their own personal 
taste than—as was the case in most of the art centres 
of Germany at that period—by the dictates of faction 
or the advice of party leaders. At the same time the 
Viennese possessed a genial open-mindedness which 
enabled them to approach a new work with an un- 
biased outlook, and though the charge of light-hearted 
superficiality has been levelled against them, it is a 
curious fact that they made less of a gaudium of 
Brahms’s res severa than did the austere Leipzigers 
of the Gewandhaus with their proudly emblazoned 
“ Res severa est verum gaudium.” At the Royal and 
Imperial Court Opera House the finest artists ap- 
peared and the orchestra was one of the very first in 
Europe, the conductorship being held by Felix Otto 
Dessoff (1835-1892) and Johann Herbeck (1831— 
1877). Dessofi also directed the Philharmonic Con- 
certs and taught at the Conservatoire of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde (Society of the Friends of 
Music). He later became an intimate friend of 
Brahms, and the pair used the familiar form of ad- 
dress, ‘‘du’’ (thou). To Dessoff belongs the credit 
of having raised the Vienna Philharmonic Society to 
the technical and artistic level it attained, and Brahms 
was fortunate in having so popular and successful a 
man at the head of the forces who were later to per- 
form his works. The other musician mentioned— 
Herbeck—was an industrious and practically self- 
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taught man. In 1858 he founded a choral society of 
mixed voices (the Singverein) at the instigation of 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. Both men oc- 
cupied a great many posts at various times, but there 
will be no need to dwell upon them here. Herbeck 
certainly did play an interesting and important: part 
in the musical life of the Austrian capital at that 
period. The director of the Gesellschaft’s concerts 
and of their Conservatoire was Joseph Hellmesberger 
until 1859, when the two posts were separated. Hell- 
mesberger retained the academic one, while Herbeck 
became the concert-director. Hellmesberger was also 
leader of the Opera orchestra and a celebrated cham- 
ber-musician and teacher of the violin. In addition, 
the Singakademie, directed by Ferdinand Stegmayer 
(1803-1863), was also active, though in not nearly 
so successful a manner; nor was that organisation es- 
tablished on nearly so solid a foundation as were the 
Singverein and the Gesellschaft’s concerts. The 
Singakademie, indeed, was likely to be completely 
eclipsed by the other bodies, and to prevent this 
catastrophe its directors took the step that brought 
that choir into close contact, for a short time, with 
Johannes Brahms. 

The resources of the Gesellschaft and of the Sing- 
verein enabled works of the most ambitious order to 
be performed, and it is not unlikely that Brahms con- 
sidered all this when he allowed Vienna to attract 
him. Although a stranger to the city, Johannes 
rapidly made himself comfortable and soon got into 
touch with a number of friends and acquaintances. 
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Karl Gradener,\who left his academy of singing at 
Hamburg to become for a short time (1862-1865) 
‘teacher of theory and singing at the Conservatoire; 
Arthur Faber and his wife, née Bertha Porubszky, of 
the Hamburg Ladies’ Choir; Madame Passy-Cornet, 
who had sung at Brahms’s Hamburg concert in 1848, 
and who now held a teaching appointment at the Con- 
servatoire of Vienna; and others, were soon aware of 
his presence there. In addition, he formed a friend- 
ship with the able pianist and teacher, Julius Epstein, 
at whose house his chamber music was often per- 
formed before its public trial, and who was a really 
good and helpful friend to Brahms in his early days 
at Vienna. Johannes was also curiously attracted -to 
. Carl Tausig, the pianist of the stupendous technic. 
Differing widely in temperament and artistic cut- 
look (for Tausig had been brought up in the Thal- 
berg traditions by his father, and had been a pupil 
of Liszt at Weimar), and very unequal in age—for 
Tausig was born in 1841—the two men soon became 
intimate. Brahms, admiring the younger pianist’s 
personal character, was often found at Tausig’s flat, 
playing pianoforte duets or chatting; and many a walk 
in the snow they took during the winter of 1862- 
1863, exchanging views on art and politics, or telling 
each other the latest jokes. When Tausig left 
Vienna, Brahms inherited some of the former’s 
pupils. 

The friends who had been attracted to Brahms 
on his arrival at Vienna, and those he gained at vari- 
ous performances of his works, became anxious that 
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he should appear at a concert of his own. On Novem- 
ber 11th he wrote to Joachim that he was being 
pressed on all sides to arrange a public appearance, 
but although he added, “‘ and in the end it may yet 
come to pass,’’ he held back as long as he could. In 
the meantime he appeared at one of Hellmesberger’s 
Quartet concerts (November 16th) with the G minor 
Pianoforte Quartet (Op. 25), and, as had happened 
before, his playing pleased the critics more than his 
composition. But Julius Epstein was not satisfied 
with such a result, and knowing Brahms’s reluctance 
to arrange a recital of his own, set to work secretly, 
and ascertaining that the Hellmesberger Quartet 
would assist, he engaged the hall of the Musikverein 
for November 29th. In the face of such kindness 
and interest Brahms could do no less than he did: he 
submitted gracefully and set about arranging his pro- 
gramme. The most important work played at this 
concert, from the point of view of the Brahms-lover, 
was the Pianoforte Quartet in A (Op. 26), to which 
the concert-giver added the Bach Organ Toccata in 
F’, Schumann’s Fantasie in C (Op. 17), and his own 
Variations on a Theme by Handel (Op. 24). He was 
assisted by Madame Passy-Cornet and E. Férchtgott 
(one of the best singers of Loewe’s ballads), and 
from the artistic side the concert must be considered 
a success. But once again the criticism tended to- 
wards the opinion that Brahms’s pianoforte playing 
was of a higher order than was his writing. Hans- 
lick frankly said that he did not like the Quartet, and 
that the composer had been far more successful in the 
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Handel Variations. But, writing on December 3rd 
(Vienna Presse), this eminent critic reminded his 
readers that it was yet too early to form a definite 
opinion upon Brahms’s talents. In this sensible and 
careful manner did Eduard Hanslick commence his 
dealings with Brahms’s works, and it is a beautiful 
thing to see how the appreciation of the great writer 
on esthetics for the Hamburger’s writings increased 
side by side with their growing personal intimacy— 
until they exchanged the “thee” and “thou”? re- 
served in the German-speaking countries for none but 
the dearest of friends. ‘The letter which Brahms 
wrote to his parents on the 30th of the month con- 
tains several pieces of information. Firstly, he was 
quite satisfied with the results of the concert. He 
said it had gone off better than he had expected, and 
that he had made his expenses. The hall, however, 
had had to be filled chiefly with paper. He told his 
parents that he could easily give more concerts, but 
he feared they would occupy too much of his time, to 
the exclusion of all else. The Viennese publishers— 
he names Lewy and Spina—were begging him for 
works to publish, but he remained faithful to his 
earlier friend. Both of the Pianoforte Quartets per- 
formed at Vienna were sent to Simrock early in the 
following year, Johannes remarking that many things 
appealed to him more in the north of Germany than 
in Austria, and that he would rather sacrifice the 
couple of louis-d’ors which the Viennese would pay 
more. In the same letter he enclosed a message for 
his parents to deliver to Marxsen. It refers to a 
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Bosendorfer pianoforte which Johannes’s old teacher 
appears to have ordered. ‘The instrument could not 
be delivered until after the New Year as they were 
all bespoken for the concert-season. Was he to en- 
quire elsewhere? He awaited orders. He could not 
send the letter without succumbing to the temptation 
to ask whether Avé-Lallemant had been to see Johann 
Jakob and his wife; and if so, had he related anything 
extraordinary? 

The call of a suffering artist fook him once more 
before the public on December 18th, in aid of Hein- 
rich Wilhelm Ernst, the aged and once celebrated vio- 
linist and rival of Paganini, who was ill. On this 
occasion Brahms’s four Duets for Alto and Baritone 
(Op. 28) and his Wechselleid zum Tanze (from Op. 
31) were sung, and Johannes was joined by Julie von 
Asten in Schumann’s Variations for two Pianofortes. 
Two days later he performed a few small soli of 
Schumann’s and a Sonata with Hellmesberger at a 
concert given by Frau Passy-Cornet. Before the end 
of the year he began to feel seriously home-sick and 
wrote that though he liked Vienna, he would probably 
return to Hamburg. But he found it difficult to make 
up his mind, and stayed on at Vienna for another four 
months. 

lt was during this winter (1862-1863) that Brahms 
came into contact with Wagner, and though he took 
care not to give any direct expression of opinion on 
the works of the latter, there can be no doubt that 
he greatly admired Wagner’s musical talents and 
dramatic gifts—at any rate, at that period. Brahms 
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was one of those rare people who allowed breathing- 
space for all in the world of art. He may have dis- 
liked the work of some and may have treated con- 
temptuously that of others—but with the lesson of 
the ‘“‘ Manifesto’ in mind, he made no more public 
pronouncements on the musical questions of the day. 
That he afterwards modified his liking for Wagner 
is to be expected, and several passages in Georg Hens- 
chel’s diary (quoted by Kalbeck in his voluminous 
work on Brahms) are very entertaining and instruc- 
tive. On December 26th, 1862, and January ist and 
11th, 1863, Wagner conducted three ‘‘ Monster ’” 
concerts at Vienna, at which excerpts from his works 
were produced. Brahms attended all three and lis- 
tened to the music with an expressionless countenance 
from the box of a friend. He did not say whether 
_he liked the compositions or not; but when his friend 
applauded vigorously, he remarked drily—‘“ You will 
spoil your kid gloves.” Tausig took Johannes to see 
the composer of Tristan at Penzing, near Vienna, 
where Wagner was staying at the time. The latter 
received him graciously and bestowed great praise on, 
his guests’ performance of the Handel Variations. 
Wagner’s autobiography contains an interesting allu- 
sion to this visit. Hanslick was becoming more and 
more attracted to Brahms’s art, and after a surfeit 
of Wagner he wrote later on that Brahms’s Sextet 
translated him into a new world of beauty after a 
spell of Tristan. To Joachim, Brahms wrote that 
Wagner was at Vienna and that he (the writer) 
would probably be dubbed a Wagnerite on account 
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of the attitude he felt a sensible person must adopt 
in relation to the flippant manner in which the Vien- 
nese musicians spoke of the dramatist-musician. It 
certainly was ironical that Brahms should have suf- 
fered at the hands of fanatical Wagnerians while 
actually defending the art of the then very depressed 
Wagner from the equally fanatical anti-Wagnerians. 
Brahms could scarcely have met Wagner under worse 
conditions. Tannhauser had ended in fiasco at Paris; 
Tristan had been rehearsed for Vienna and aban- 
doned; and the man who was busy with the Meister- 
singer and the poem of the Ring des Nibelungen had 
been compelled, by the necessity for earning a liveli- 
hood, to conduct at concerts. 

Brahms opened the New Year with a concert that 
was in every way a success. Appearing as pianist, he 
played Beethoven Variations, his favourite Chromatic 
Fantasia of Bach, and Schumann’s Sonata in F minor 
(the latter for the first time in Vienna). Of his own 
work he performed the F minor Sonata (No. 3, Op. 
5), and a well-known singer, Marie Wilt, sang four 
of his songs. This dramatic soprano was exceedingly 
popular in her day, and her public appearances went 
as far afield as London. She was born in 1833 and 
committed suicide in 1891. Eduard Hanslick, in the 
columns of the Vienna Presse (January 8th), tells us 
how satisfactory were the results of this concert. The 
slow movement of the Brahms Sonata came in for a 
rich meed of praise and the composer was recalled 
time after time until he was forced to add, as an extra 
item, one of the Marches by Schubert for four hands, 
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which was a great favourite with Brahms and which 
he had arranged as a pianoforte solo. Hanslick ex- 
pressed the hope that Brahms, “ who had made so 
many and such warm friendships, both as a man and 
as an artist, would not think of leaving Vienna so 
soon.” It is interesting to note that Wagner thought 
suficiently highly of Brahms to attend this concert. 
Still, in spite of this success, Vienna could not keep 
his mind from wandering back to Hamburg. In his 
attachment to his birthplace and family he confessed 
he was “ old-fashioned; to Joachim he wrote that 
he would like to be wherever it was pleasant and at 
the same time at home with his mother, with Joachim, 
and at Vienna. But the state of his finances would 
not permit of much travelling. It appears that when- 
ever he had decided to return to Hamburg something 
presented itself to prevent him from carrying his deci- 
sion into effect. On February 2ist, 1863, Hanslick 
commenced a series of lectures on musical subjects in 
the hall of the old Zeughaus (Armoury). His theme 
on that occasion was Beethoven, and, according to 
Kalbeck, he persuaded Brahms to play the Sonata 
(Op. 111) as an illustration. Florence May says the 
lecture took place in January and that the illustra- 
tion played by Brahms was the set of thirty-three 
variations on a waltz by Diabelli. But Hanslick him- 
self (dus Meinem Leben, I. 274) gives no date at all 
and says the illustration played consisted of Beet- 
hoven’s Thirty-two Variations in C minor. 

it was during the second week of February that 
Brahms received the news of Joachim’s engagement 
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to Amalie Weiss (Schneeweiss), and on the 24th of 
the month wrote congratulating his friend: ‘‘ You 
lucky fellow! What more can I write. ... My 
wishes would sound almost too solemn if I were to 
write them down. No one will feel with you in your 
happiness as I do, more particularly as your letter 
came upon me when I was in a dark mood. The 
whole time I have been here I have not ceased to 
wonder whether, since I must guard against dreams 
of another kind, I had not better experience and en- 
joy everything with one exception, or whether I 
should make sure of one thing—that is, go home and 
let the rest slide. And then you turn up and boldly 
pluck the ripest and most beautiful apple in Paradise 
for yourself. What better can I wish than that every- 
thing will turn out as lovely and good as the fact is in 
itself lovely and good and desirable. . . . Such is my 
sincerest wish, and I shall look forward to the time 
when I can come and seé you and, as I have already 
done at the house of many a faithless friend, bend 
over a cradle and forget everything in the contempla- 
tion of the laughing baby face... .’’ The reasons 
for quoting from this letter will be clear,‘and a good 
deal of Johannes’s inmost heart is laid bare for the 
inspection of those given to speculation. However 
much he may have desired to visit his friends at Han- 
over, the preparations for the Philharmonic Concert 
of March 8th prevented him from leaving Vienna at 
the moment. At this concert the second Serenade 
(Op. 16, in A) was performed by Dessoff, and al- 
though the production seemed likely, at the outset, to 
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be utterly ruined by the action of several members of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, the work scored a verit- 
able triumph for its composer. Franz Fribberg, one 
of the musicians in the orchestra, wrote an account of 
the rehearsals in his Brahms Erinnerungen, published 
in a Berlin newspaper; and from it we learn that cer- 
tain of the players considered some of the passages 
far too dificult to perform. The first clarinet player, 
speaking for his colleagues, announced the decision of 
the orchestra not to proceed with the work. Otto 
Dessoff, carried away by anger, immediately resigned 
his post. Hellmesberger, as a faithful friend of 
Brahms and of good music, supported him (although 
the violins played no part in this composition), and 
other players followed his example. ‘This prompt ac- 
tion crushed the revolution, and the Serenade was 
eventually performed in excellent manner. So much 
so that Hanslick expressed his opinion in no doubftul 
terms. Brahms, he said, had a right to consideration, 
and he saw clearly that this composer was rapidly de- 
veloping into a true master. Brahms appeared again 
as pianist at two charity concerts—one on March 25th 
and the other on April r2th—playing the Beethoven 
G major Concerto under Dessoft’s conductorship at 
the first, and a solo and the pianoforte part of some 
violin and pianoforte music with Hellmesberger at 
the second. On April roth he had conductéd some of 
his choruses for female voices at the concert of Julie 
von Asten, and immediately afterwards the suggestion 
was put forward that he be offered the directorship of 
the Singakademie. ‘The query put to him occasioned 
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in him some alarm, for he wrote to Joachim on the 
13th of the month saying that he was afraid of the 
official enquiry as to whether he would accept the post 
of choirmaster. He thought that such a step re- 
quired mature consideration. He actually postponed 
his decision until he had received the invitation direct- 
ly from the management of the choir. In the mean- 
time the concert season had drawn to a close, and on 
May ist he left Vienna for Hanover. 

It was with real joy that the friends met. Joachim 
introduced his fiancée, and she and Johannes appeared 
to have many sympathies in common. This lady, a 
dramatic singer of high attainments and great beauty, 
had won a great reputation on the opera stage. At 
Joachim’s request—but not without reluctance—she 
renounced this branch of the musical profession, and 
turned her talents to concert work. This is important 
in a consideration of the work of Brahms, for she 
was connected with the first performance of many of 
Johannes’s later vocal works. ‘There can be little 
doubt that her beautiful contralto voice inspired many 
of Brahms’s larger compositions, an honour which 
she shared with no one save Julius Stockhausen alone. 
During his short stay at Hanover, Brahms had many 
an interesting conversation, and more than one happy 
ramble in the woods, with Amalie Weiss—and several 
serious consultations with Joachim concerning the ul- 
timate fate of the F minor Quintet. It has already 
been seen that this work had been performed as a 
string-quintet. It subsequently became a Sonata for 
Two Pianofortes, but in neither of these forms did it 
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go well. It was finally decided that it must appear as 
a Quintet for Pianoforte and Strings, and as such it 
is now known (Op. 34). The wedding of Joachim 
and Amalie Weiss was fixed for June toth, and the 
happy bridegroom, writing to Clara Schumann on 
May 26th, said that Brahms would probably come 
for the event. He also informed his friend that 
Johannes had heard Amalie sing at one of her “ fare- 
well” performances of Orpheus, and that the F minor 
Quintet had been performed. 

Brahms arrived at his parents’ dwelling in Ham- 
burg in time to celebrate his thirtieth birthday in their 
company. But it was a sorrowful homecoming for 
the man who had so long and ardently looked for- 
ward to it. His parents were not living happily to- 
gether. Johann Jakob, when he married Henrika 
Johanna Christiane Nissen, thirty-three years ago, 
probably never gave thought to his old age. In 1863 
the bassist was hale and hearty at fifty-seven, while 
his wife, never strong, was a broken woman of sey- 
enty-four. Misunderstandings and _ recriminations 
widened the breach between them, and it is sad to 
think that their eldest child, Elise, now thirty-two 
years of age, did nothing towards effecting a recon- 
ciliation. Fritz—the ‘‘ wrong” or “ false’ Brahms, 
as he was known in Hamburg to distinguish him from 
his famous brother—could be expected to do nothing 
in the matter. Not possessing the character of 
Johannes in the smallest degree, he lived a care-free 
life as a pianoforte teacher and player, and affected 
the style and manner of a musical dandy. Johannes, 
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who loved both his parents equally well, with perhaps 
a little more sympathy for his aged mother, was 
grieved more than he cared to show when he learned 
of the sad conditions that existed in his home. He 
exerted all his influence to prevent a complete break 
between his parents, but succeeded only temporarily. 
He had not the heart to associate with his old friends 
and acquaintances; he longed for quiet that he might 
think and work. Unobtrusively he took up his abode 
at Blankenese, then a secluded retreat on the Elbe, 
and set to work to form some plan for his future. 
While thus occupied he became the theme for much 
discussion in Vienna. Stegmayer had died on May 
6th, and the Singakademie was faced with the problem 
of electing a successor. ‘The votes of the members 
were called for. Almost equal numbers asked for 
the appointment of Franz Krenn, who had become 
conductor at the Court church of St. Michael’s during 
the previous year, and Johannes Brahms. The party 
in favour of the latter, led by Dr. Gansbacher (who 
became a professional musician comparatively late in 
life), including such influential members of the choir 
as Franz Fletz, Adolf Schultz, and others, obtained 
the victory by the narrow margin of one vote. ‘This 
decision was communicated to Brahms at Blankenese 
and without much consideration—which was a pro- 
ceeding contrary to his usual custom—Brahms, prob- 
ably influenced by the neglect with which he was 
treated by the Hamburg Philharmonic Society, and 
the unhappy state of his parents’ home-life—accepted 
the Academy’s offer of Stegmayer’s post. He wrote 
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a friendly letter to Josef Gansbacher and, on May 
30th, a formal acceptance to the Committee, asking 
them at the same time to inform him on several mat- 
ters connected with the conditions under which the 
choir was conducted. As he told the Committee, any 
suggestion coming from Vienna was pleasing to a 
musician’s ears (letter printed by Hanslick in the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse, July 1st, 1897), and he 
at once set about making his arrangements. Dietrich 
had invited him to Oldenburg, but he excused him- 
self on the grounds that he wished to be near his 
parents as much as possible. In the latter part of 
August he left Hamburg for Baden-Baden to visit 
Clara Schumann in the house she had bought at Lich- 
tenthal, near that fashionable spa. He permitted his 
stay there to extend to no longer than three or four 
days, and before the month ended he was back in 
Vienna to prepare his plans for the rehearsals of the 
choir. Short as had been his visit to Baden, it was 
Jong enough for him to realise how ideally it was situ- 
ated from the point of view of the Nature lover who 
was also a musician; and when he left Frau Schumann 
it was with the promise to return thither when the 
holiday season should again set him free from his 
duties. 


CHAPTER TWELVE: THE VIENNA SINGAKADEMIE 
(1863-1864) 


HE fortunes of the Viennese choral society 

known as the Singakademie had been waning 
for some time past. It needed firm and authorita- 
tive control, a conductor with enthusiasm—aboyve all, 
a director with courage and musicianship. The lack 
of such a guiding-spirit was sufficiently serious itself; 
but to it was added the keen competition of the Sing- 
verein with its far greater resources and powers. 
Through being in a position to dispose of an excellent 
orchestra the Singverein was able to make a far 
greater appeal to the public, and the members of the 
Akademie felt that a man with strength of purpose 
and imagination was necessary to save the society. It 
is quite possible that had Johannes retained the post 
he had just accepted, they would have found that man 
in Brahms. He was presented with excellent material 
for training, and if he had remained at the head of 
the choir long enough to have pursued successfully 
the policy of confining the activities of the Akademie 
to a Capella singing and leaving such works as re- 
quired an orchestra to the Verein, the two organisa- 
tions might well have existed side by side, supple- 
menting, instead of competing with, each other. On 
returning to Vienna to take charge of the rehearsals, 
Brahms issued his first draft programme for the sea- 
son, which contained such contrasting works as Schu- 
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mann’s Requiem fiir Mignon (Op. 98b) and Des 

Sangers Fluch (Op. 139), Bach’s Ich hatte viel Be- 
 kiimmerniss and the Christmas Oratorio, and Han- 
del’s Acis and Galatea. ‘The last-named and the 
_ smaller of the Schumann works were afterwards re- 
placed by different compositions. Rehearsals com- 
menced on September 28th and the first concert of the 
season was announced for November 15th. This ven- 
ture was successful enough, and everything pointed to 
the long connection of Brahms with the Singakademie. 
The programme, though new to Vienna, contained 
nothing by any living writer, and Brahms was steer- 
ing what was undoubtedly the safest course in select- 
ing old “novelties.” The concert opened with the 
Bach cantata Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss; Beetho- 
ven’s Opferlied (Op. 121b) followed; the third part 
consisted of three German folk-songs of the fifteenth 
century; and Schumann’s Requiem brought the con- 
cert toa close. It was a programme that imposed a 
severe test on choir and conductor alike, and it is 
noteworthy that the Press expressed its approval of 
the whole performance. 

The time between this concert and Christmas was 
occupied with rehearsals for the next appearance of 
the “‘ Akademie.” Brahms did not leave Vienna for > 
the holidays this year, probably because the second 
Akademie concert was to take place in the first week 
of January and his presence would have been neces- 
sary for the final rehearsals. He spent Christmas 
Eve with his friends Arthur and Bertha Faber. 

The concert of January 6th, 1864, provided greater 
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difficulties for the members of the choir. On this 
occasion they were denied the assistance of an or- 
chestra on economic grounds, and it has to be con- 
fessed that the a Capella singing fell short of expecta- 
tions. The works appear to have been insufficiently 
rehearsed, the accompanist seems to have tasted of 
the fruit of the vine more frequently than was safe on 
such an occasion, and the audience was in far too flip- 
pant a mood to appreciate a programme which con- 
tained motets by Bach and Mendelssohn, sixteenth 
and seventeenth century compositions, and Beethov- 
en’s Elegiac Song. ‘The only items that appealed to 
the public on this occasion were three German folk- 
songs, which drew forth hearty applause and a de- 
mand for additional pieces. Vienna during the 
holiday week was not the place for motets. The third 
concert of the season (March 2oth) was only a little 
more successful. ‘The most important work per- 
formed was the Christmas Oratorio of Bach, in which 
the orchestra from the Opera House assisted. But 
Herbeck, at the head of the Singverein, was straining 
every nerve to maintain the superiority of that organi- 
sation, though no such great efforts should have been 
needed. For some time now, bad feeling was devel- 
oping between Herbeck and Brahms, and the per- 
formance of the Bach St. John Passion by the Sing- 
verein to counter Brahms’s effort with the Christmas 
Oratorio, did not tend to improve matters. But these 
circumstances did not shake the faith of the Singaka- 
demie in Brahms’s powers, and on April 17th an extra 
concert was given, devoted entirely to the works of 
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their conductor. The choir sang five motets (from 
Opp. 12, 22, 29, and 42) and a folk-song. The Hell- 
mesberger Quartet, augmented by extra performers, 
played the Sextet in B flat (Op. 18), and Tausig 
joined Brahms in the Sonata for Two Pianofortes 
(which was the F minor String Quintet in its second 
form). The vocal soloists also sang the Wechsellied 
zum Tanze and Neckereien (from Op. 31). The suc- 
cess of this concert was decidedly more pronounced. 
The Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung said that the 
‘“Charming vocal quartets were received with ac- 
clamation,” and that two of the Marienlieder found 
favour. And that was all. No sympathy was ex- 
tended to the Sonata, and, indeed, Brahms himself 
realised that the work could not succeed in this form. 
It was probably its failure on this occasion that caused 
him to rewrite it yet again—this time as a Pianoforte 
Quintet (Op. 34). Of the Sextet only the central sec- 
tions appealed to the audience. One more concert 
given before the season closed, remains to be men- 
tioned. ‘This took place on May roth, in the presence 
of an invited audience, and is especially interesting to 
us on account of two numbers by English composers of 
the Elizabethan era having been included in the pro- 
gramme—a Madrigal by John Bennet and a Ballet 
of Thomas Morley’s (from the set of 1595). 
Johannes Brahms was above all things a very se- 
vere critic of himself, and, considering the season 
just ended, he realised that his successes as a choral 
conductor in Vienna were neither great nor important. 
It was quite in accordance with his nature to attach 
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more blame to himself than was merited, and he had 
to consider his position very closely before he could 
decide whether he would allow himself to be re-elected 
or not. The appointment of the Singakademie’s con- 
ductor was for a period of three years; but Brahms 
commenced his duties with only the third year of Steg- 
mayer’s last contract to work off. It was now neces- 
sary to select him for a fresh period of three years. 
The Committee decided to do so. But Brahms, after 
wavering for a time, finally refused the offer and was 
once more a free man. In all questions connected 
with his acceptance of a fixed post, his love for a free, 
unattached existence always had the casting vote in 
the end. 

The moment he could leave Vienna—in the second 
week of June—Johannes hurried to Hamburg. Re- 
ports from home had not been particularly encour- 
aging, and he realised that the patched-up peace which 
he had concluded between his parents a year ago 
could not last. He saw at once that Johann Jakob 
with his living to earn, the old mother with her in- 
firmities, and Elise with her headaches, could not 
continue to live peaceably under one roof. Much as 
it grieved him, he was compelled out of consideration 
for his parents’ peace of mind to make the necessary 
arrangements that would permit them to live asunder. 
The contrabassist had been appointed to the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra by Stockhausen, and, though now 
getting on in years, he found it necessary to practise 
his instrument if he was to keep his position. He 
could not longer hold the doctrine of ‘ pure acci- 
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dent ’’ in contrabass playing, and commenced the seri- 
ous study of the technicalities of the instrument. The 
immediate result was his banishment to the draughty 
garret by the two women of the housheold—one old 
and querulous, the other nervy and soured. By the 
arrangements made by Johannes, the bassist moved 
to No. 80, Grosse Bleiche, while his wife and daugh- 
ter went to rooms in the Lange Reihe. It was only 
by the strictest economy and _ self-sacrifice that 
Johannes found it possible to defray the expenses of 
this division; but his love for his parents was un- 
diminished, and he grudged nothing that could have 
given his father the peace of mind necessary for his 
work, and his mother a comfortable abode for the 
short span of life left to her. His character was such 
that no one ever knew exactly what he thought of the 
arrangement or what his ideas concerning his sister 
were. All we know is that he never quarrelled with 
her and that he continued to support her for a longer 
period than should have been necessary. Brother 
Fritz became more and more successful as a teacher 
and was now in a position which permitted him to live 
in elegant style in the Theater-strasse, but no material 
assistance for his parents could be obtained from him. 
Johannes occupied the now-deserted dwelling on the 
Fuhlentwiethe until he saw how the new arrange- 
ment worked. That he was still there on July 16th 
is clear from a letter which he addressed to Joachim 
on that date. Between this and the end of the month 
he went to Hanover and thence to Géottingen. 
Joachim, writing to Bernhard Scholz at the beginning 
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of August, says, “* Brahms was here, and then Grimm 
came... and I went with these two to Gottingen 
where, in spite of the worst possible weather, we made 
two lovely excursions. . . .” Brahms’s stay at the 
university town could not have lasted many days, for 
before Joachim wrote this letter, Johannes was al- 
ready in Baden-Baden. Clara Schumann was pleas- 
antly surprised by him on July 30th. Rubinstein’s 
villa at that spa was always at the disposal of Brahms 
when its owner was absent, and in it Johannes made 
himself comfortable. When not occupying this villa 
he lodged at the Bar Inn at Lichtenthal. 

The artists who collected at Baden-Baden and the 
neighbourhood for the summer vacation formed an 
interesting and distinguished circle. ‘The natural 
beauties of the surroundings and the proximity of 
Carlsruhe with its active musical life, attracted large 
numbers of musicians, painters, poets, and patrons of 
all the arts. Many of these came into personal con- 
tact with Brahms during his many visits to Baden- 
Baden, a circumstance that adds significance to the 
fact that Carlsruhe was soon to become a stronghold 
for Brahms’s music. The director of the Court Thea- 
tre at the capital of the Duchy was Eduard Devrient, 
a pupil of Zelter and a friend of Mendelssohn. A 
clever and far-seeing man, Devrient secured the ap- 
pointment of Hermann Levi as conductor in 1864; © 
and it was chiefly due to Levi’s admiration for the 
music of Brahms that Carlsruhe heard so much of 
the Hamburger’s work. Levi was another instance of 
broad-minded musicianship—a man who could love 
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the compositions of Schumann and Brahms and be one 
of the most celebrated of Wagnerian conductors. He 
and Brahms met very often and a great intimacy de- 
veloped between them—one of its signs being the 
exchange of a number of “‘ riddle canons.”” Hermann 
Levi’s was probably the most useful friendship 
formed by Brahms at that period; but a number of 
other friends and acquaintances were added on this 
and subsequent visits to Baden to those already en- 
joying the society of Johannes Brahms. Among them 
must be noticed the celebrated painter Anselm Feuer- 
bach, his mother (to whom Brahms dedicated his Op. 
82), and his biograhper Allgeyer (the copper-plate 
engraver and photogktapher). At Frau Schumann’s 
house Johannes also met Jakob Rosenhain, quite a 
popular pianist and composer at the middle of the 
nineteenth century, while another acquaintance of 
about this period was Madame Viardot-Garcia. 
Brahms’s life at Baden was generally very quiet, for 
he contemplated finishing several works that he had 
in hand. | (.ong walks in the country continued to be 
his favourite recreation, and on more than one occa- 
sion he confessed to having received inspiration and 
ideas for his compositions while in the woods or on 
the hills; and thus he explained the inception of the 
beautiful Horn Trio to Albert Dietrich. He was 
sometimes attracted to the theatre of Baden-Baden, 
and especially when the Carlsruhe Opera House ar- 
tists played there; but as a rule he preferred the open 
air, and the waltzes of Johann Strauss always found 
in him an interested listener when performed in the 
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restaurant-gardens of the spa. He occasionally in- 
vited friends to dinner at.the Bar Inn, and at tea-time 
he was almost invariably to be found at No. 14, Lich- 
tenthaler Allee (as the thoroughfare was then 
known )—the guest of Clara Schumann. It was one 
of the daughters of Frau Schumann who introduced 
Johannes to the Princess Anna of Hessen, a very 
musical lady with whom Brahms often played con- 
certed music and to whom he dedicated the Piano- 
forte Quintet (Op. 34). Writing to Hermann Levi 
thirty-five years after her first meeting with Brahms, 
the Princess said that the composer gave her also the 
manuscript of the same work in the form of a Sonata 
for Two Pianofortes (see earlier in this chapter). 
It was from this lady that Brahms received as a gift 
the autograph score of Mozart’s G minor Symphony, | 
which eventually found its way into the library of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna. 

Between August 22nd and 2sth, 1864, Brahms was 
at Carlsruhe, in the company of Levi for the purpose 
of attending the third ‘‘ Tonkinstler ” gathering held 
under the presidentship of Liszt; but stayed there only 
long enough to hear the music. His account of the 
proceedings, as written to Joachim, is entertaining 
but hardly complimentary. From now onwards for 
some time to come, it will be difficult to follow 
Johannes very closely. His comings and goings are 
not all chronicled, and many of his doings are known 
to-day only through the possibly imperfect memories 
of contemporaries. It is now only at intervals that 
we meet with authenticated pieces of information con- 
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cerning him. He appears to have been working hard 
at various compositions, and this may account for the 
silence that enshrouds him from time to time. On 
September 12th Joachim wrote to Clara Schumann 
announcing the birth of his first child and enquiring if 
Johannes is still in Baden. Frau Schumann replied 
three days later with hearty congratulations and said, 
‘‘ We had a very happy day with Johannes on the 
13th, and drank dear Joachim’s health so loudly that 
he must have heard it, but it was meant for two of 
them!’’ Johannes was sponsor to the second of 
these two Joachims and bestowed his name upon the 
youngster. But the godfather does not appear to 
have been in Hanover for the christening—possibly 
suffering by now from an attenuated purse. His gift 
for the occasion was the manuscript of the Geistliches 
Wiegenlied, published later as Op. 91, No. 2. His 
long stay in Baden came to an end in the second week 
of October, when he returned to Vienna. 

It is impossible to define exactly which works oc- 
cupied him during the three years just ended, which 
were completed at this time, and which were pub- 
lished. He was still adding to the “* Magelone”’ ro- 
mances; at Baden he completed Op. 34 as a Piano- 
forte Quintet, Rieter-Biedermann publishing it in 
1865; in 1864 also he made an arrangement of the D 
minor Pianoforte Concerto for four hands; the com- 
mencement of the Sextet in G was completed in the 
same year, though not published until 1866; he edited 
two Violin Sonatas by C. P. E. Bach, issued anony- 
mously as far as the editor was concerned by Rieter 
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in 1864; the four-part arrangements of folk-songs 
(some of which had already been sung by the Ham- 
burg Ladies’ Choir) belong to 1863, though published 
later; and the other compositions written within the 
period covered by this chapter and the preceding one 
include several sacred works (Op. 20, etc.), Piano- 
forte Variations, the Marienlieder, Contralto and 
Baritone Duets (Op. 28), and secular songs (Op. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN: 1865-1867 


The Death of his Mother—Tours in Germany and Switzer- 
land—He settles permanently in Vienna 


RAHMS was working hard at No. 7, Singer- 
strasse, Vienna, when the condition of his 
mother began to give him cause for anxiety. Accord- 
ing to a letter from Clara Schumann to Joachim 
(February 8th, 1865), Johannes had been dreading 
bad news for some time, and with the opening of 
February, 1865, itcame. A telegram from Hamburg 
summoned him home; but he arrived too late. At 
the death-bed of his mother this man, who with iron 
self-control could tell Gansbacher of his loss with 
tears streaming down his cheeks but without ceasing 
to play the Bach Variations he, was practising when 
his friend called, gave way to his grief and certainly 
for the first, and probably the only, time in his life 
he allowed his sorrow to transport him. As soon as 
he had composed himself a little, he fetched his father 
and reconciled his parents at the last. Husband and 
three children followed the coffin to the grave. The 
touching story given in Florence May’s Life of © 
Brahms concerning the manner in which Johannes 
reconciled his father to his dead mother, is ridiculed 
by Kalbeck—and all things considered, one is inclined 
to agree with the latter. Several of Brahms’s friends 
were at his side during the trying days through which 
he passed, and in the tenderest fashion imaginable did 
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their utmost, by their understanding sympathy and 
practical help, to soften the blow that had descended 
upon the sensitive musician. He had loved his aged 
mother dearly, and he felt her loss very acutely. At 
the same time he bore his sorrow with a fortitude 
that surprised his friends at Vienna. 

Nothing further kept him at Hamburg and he re- 
turned to work. But there was nothing he could do 
at the moment in Vienna which he could not do equally 
well in the more pleasant surroundings of Lichtenthal 
near Baden-Baden; and consequently, at the beginning 
of May, we find him installed in two small rooms at 
the top of a house the windows of which commanded 
an expansive view over hills and woods. Here he 
settled down to some really hard work. His hours 
of leisure were spent in the society of the friends who 
were most sympathetic. Hermann Levi, Allgeyer, 
Dietrich, and Joachim helped to make him forget his 
sorrows temporarily, and a new friendship was 
formed out of his acquaintance with the painter 
Feuerbach. It was here that Brahms wrote some of 
his most beautiful music, and from this point of view 
_ the Baden visit of 1865 was a very profitable one. He 
had no fixed appointment to look forward to; but he 
also had no worries or anxieties concerning one to 
distract him from his creative work. At the same 
time he was forced to give consideration to his ma- 
terial requirements in the future, and he therefore 
made contracts for concerts in many quarters. He 
arranged for appearances in Carlsruhe, Mannheim, 
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Cologne, Oldenburg, and Detmold, and until the end 
of the year his time was fully occupied. 

Before leaving Lichtenthal for the first of his con- 
certs, Brahms received another surprise—though this 
time a less unpleasant one—from Hamburg. Old 
Johann Jakob, now dining regularly at a restaurant 
managed by a widow, felt his loneliness more than he 
did while his wife still lived. He had become weary 
of his bachelor-life existence, and there being now no 
obstacle in the way, he allowed the excellent cooking 
of Frau Caroline Schnack to encourage him into pro- 
posing marriage to her. She accepted him, and he 
joyously sent the news to Johannes. His dutiful son, 
sacred as he held the memory of his mother, under- 
stood sufficiently what a lonely life meant, and could 
only approve his father’s action though he feared the 
consequences of another great disparity in the ages 
of the engaged couple. For Frau Schnack was as 
many years Jakob’s junior as his first wife had been 
his senior. Johannes could only hope for the best; 
to go to Hamburg and judge for himself was for the 
moment impossible. Instead he wrote his father a 
letter full of love and hope, sent the contrabassist his 
best wishes for the future happiness of the union, and 
added a thousand blessings. Writing on October 
roth he said that he was staying another eight days 
at Lichtenthal, and asked that letters should be ad- 
dressed to him care of Levi at Carlsruhe. He hoped 
to come to Hamburg in December. His one desire 
was to see his father pass the rest of his days in com- 
fort and happiness, and in the hope that the forth- 
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coming marriage would achieve this object he left the 
matter in Johann Jakob’s hands. 

Johannes Brahms opened his tour with a perform- 
ance of the D minor Concerto at Carlsruhe. Con- 
ducted by Hermann Levi, the work, for the first time 
since its composition, was not the signal for hissing 
and disapproval. The composer, writing to his friend 
Dietrich, said that the work, though still providing a 
certain amount of excitement, was at least performed 
without actually vexing the audience. He also played 
something of Schumann’s, and the vocal quartets 
Wechsellied zum Tanze and Neckereien were pro- 
duced. Among the audience were Clara Schumann 
and Joachim, who were playing in Carlsruhe three 
days later. On the 19th of the month he presented his 
first programme in Switzerland at a concert given in 
Bale. The hall of the municipal casino was over- 
crowded, which is not surprising when we learn that 
for three francs the audience heard a programme 
which contained the Thirty-['wo Variations of Beet- 
hoven, the C major Fantasia of Schumann, the Bach 
Chromatic Fantasia, two Impromptus, the pianoforte 
part of the A major Quartet, the Schubert March for 
four hands which the concert-giver had made so popu- 
lar in his two-hand arrangement, besides vocal num- 
bers by Brahms, sung by the Bale Choral Society. 
His next engagement was with the Allgemeine Musik 
Gesellschaft at Zurich, where he conducted the D 
major Serenade, and played the same works by Schu- 


1This work was not new to Zirich, for it had already been 
produced by Fichtelberger in November, 1863. 
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mann and Bach as before. At Winterthur he assisted 
at a concert of chamber music, alternating his piano- 
forte solos with those of Theodor Kirchner. At this 
concert the violinist Friedrich Hegar, who later be- 
came an important figure in the musical life of Ziirich, 
played. It was at Winterthur that Brahms first met 
Joseph Victor Widmann, to whom all biographers of 
Brahms owe so much. At Bale Brahms performed a 
little jeu d’esprit that A. Steiner thought worthy of 
mention in the New Year’s Magazine of the Music 
Society. It appears that in the first movement of the 
Schumann Concerto the oboe player produced the 
grace-note on D as an F sharp instead of E; when 
the pianoforte solo repeats this passage, Johannes 
also repeated the error in order to maintain the imi- 
tation and to hide the slip of the oboist. 

Returning from Switzerland in the first week of 
December, Brahms played at Mannheim (December 
5th), and on the 7th of the month appeared again at 
Carlsruhe. Here he performed for the first time 
the exquisite Horn Trio in E flat (Op. 40) with mem- 
bers of the Court Orchestra. The hornist had been 
practising on the French horn (natural, or Wald- 
horn) for some time, and its success in this composi- 
tion was very great. In addition, Brahms played a 
Prelude and Fugue of Bach’s. A few days later he 
appeared at one of the Giirzenich concerts at Co- 
logne. Here his work consisted of conducting his. 
Serenade in D, and of playing the solo part of the 


Beethoven E flat Concerto. His success on this occa- 
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of these exclusive concerts was objected to in the 
Press. Ludwig Bischoff, who had been previously 
favourably disposed towards Brahms, now became 
distinctly unfriendly, and in the Kolnische Zeitung 
said that it was not fitting that a stranger should oc- 
cupy so much of the programme. Nevertheless, the 
orchestra applauded Brahms’s work, and this was 
also seized upon by the paper and converted into an 
additional crime of the Hamburger’s, for the critic 
of the concert suggested that the signal for the ap-. 
plause had been given from the platform. But at a 
concert of chamber music given at Cologne on De- 
cember 19th Brahms scored a triumph. This time he 
played his Op. 23 (Variations on a Theme by Schu- 
mann) with the director Hiller, and the pianoforte 
part of his G minor Quartet (Op. 25). 

These engagements fulfilled, Johannes was now 
free for a few days to keep his promise to his father; 
and with doubt and fear in his heart he made his way 
to Hamburg. But his anxiety had been groundless, 
for as soon as he had made the acquaintance of his 
future stepmother he was satisfied that she was the 
kind of woman to care for her husband and do her 
share in maintaining a happy home. She had already 
been married twice, although only forty-one years of 
age, and brought with her a son of her second mar- 
riage. This youth, Fritz Schnack (the “ second 
Fritz’ to distinguish him from brother Fritz), be- 
came the devoted friend and admirer of his step- 
brother; and to the end of the story the greatest amity 
existed between them. 
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Brahms’s stay at Hamburg was necessarily short, 
for he had made arrangements early in the autumn 
to spend the Christmas holidays among his old friends 
at Detmold. Leaving home on December 2oth, he 
went direct to Bargheer whom he was very anxious to 
see again. All the dissatisfaction felt at Court on his 
refusal to continue his service there had vanished, and 
he was received with every sign of favour. Since his 
last visit to Detmold his fame had increased, and the 
affection in which he had always been held by the 
musical circle of the little place was now dignified by 
the addition of respect and recognition. ‘The holi- 
day week passed quickly and pleasantly. At an or- 
chestral concert in the theatre Brahms conducted the 
Serenade in A and played the solo part of the Beet- 
hoven E flat Concerto. On the following evening he 
was to play the “ Kreutzer ’’ Sonata with Bargheer at 
the Palace. But the day dawned gloriously and the 
weather was too fine for so great a Nature-lover as 
Brahms to waste indoors. Taking Bargheer he went 
for a tramp through the forest. Oblivious of every- 
thing but their conversation and their reminiscences 
the pair wandered on heedless of the passage of time. 
When they took their bearings at length they found 
themselves a very long way from Detmold. Johannes 
and Bargheer had dined well at an inn and the former 
was sleeping soundly with his head on the table. 
Bargheer relates the story with great gusto and tells 
that his half-hearted attempts to rouse the sleeping 
musician were fruitless. An amused peasant with less 
fine feelings came to his assistance, and after a couple 
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of heavy blows with the fist on the table, he soon re- 
stored Brahms to wakefulness. There was scarcely 
time to return to town. ‘They flung themselves into 
evening dress and without rehearsing as they had 
planned to do, they played the Sonata. The good for- 
tune that sometimes attends reckless actions stood by 
them, and their performance was a great success. 
Socially, too, Johannes spent an enjoyable Christ- 
mas, for everyone was in high spirits. Bargheer was 
married by then, and young Karl von Meysenbug be- 
trothed. The intervening years passed into limbo, 
and Brahms in the congenial circle of his old friends 
and acquaintances lived the happiest days he had 
passed through since the February of that year had 
plunged him into mourning. 

The year 1865 was a very interesting and produc- 
tive one. The sixteen Waltzes (four hands) dedi- 
cated to Eduard Hanslick were written in January, 
and were thus completed before the death of Brahms’s 
mother. The later creations of that year are all 
stamped with greater seriousness and are alike re- 
markable for their thoughtful beauty. The Horn 
Trio was finished at this time, and the Sextet in G 
for strings was ready for press by the autumn. The 
first three movements had been composed the previous 
year, but the last was not added until the summer of 
1865. In September Brahms wrote to Simrock offer- 
ing him the work, and it appeared in 1866. The first 
six songs of the ‘‘ Magelone”’ cycle had been written 
in 1861 and 1862, but were not printed by Rieter- 
Biedermann of Winterthur until 1865. Of the high 
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quality of these works there will be no need to speak 
to-day. The Horn Trio in E flat (Op. 40) is perhaps 
one of the finest compositions employing this instru- 
ment in a chamber work; and the Quintet in F minor 
(Op. 34 in its final form as a Pianoforte Quintet) 
may be ranked side by side with the most monumental 
examples of chamber music in the whole history of 
the art. The Sextet in G, with its enclosed dedication 
to the Agatha of Gottingen (see Kalbeck’s analysis of 
_ the work in his Brahms, Vol. II) is almost too well 
known to need especial advertising. Joachim appears 
to have had the manuscript as early as February 3rd, 
1865, and wrote to Clara Schumann on this date that 
he was just going to read it—‘ the Adagio looks 
lovely and typical of Johannes.”” Another great work 
was now occupying Brahms’s mind, and although it 
is not known with certainty when the different move- 
ments were written, there can be no doubt that a good 
deal of the music took form during this year. It is 
“the German Requiem that is being referred to, but 
several further references will have to be made to it 
before we reach the date of the first performance. 
The concert tour which opened at Carlsruhe in 
1865, came to a brilliant close early in January, 1866, 
at Oldenburg, where Dietrich had made preparations 
for what was a veritable Brahms festival. He spent 
New Year with his friends, and on January sth and 
10th went through two heavy programmes which in- 
cluded the D minor Concerto, the second Pianoforte 
Quartet, the Horn Trio, the Schumann FE flat Varia- 
tions (with Dietrich), and pianoforte solos by Bach, 
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Schubert, and Schumann. The whole tour was very 
successful from a financial point of view, and with the 
exception of the artificially-produced dissatisfaction at 
Cologne, an artistic triumph also. Leaving Olden- 
burg, Brahms paid a very short visit to Hamburg, 
and then journeyed back to Carlsruhe, where he 
stayed with his friend Allgeyer until the spring had 
set in. In the quiet and regular household of the 
photographer Brahms found every opportunity for 
serious work, and here a good deal of the Requiem 
was written. Levi says that “‘ the major portion of 
the Requiem’ was composed at Carlsruhe, but Kal- 
beck is of the opinion that it was the completion of 
the first two movements that he was actually engaged 
upon, adding the third as far as and excluding the 
Fugue with which it closes. ‘There is much to cause 
us to accept Kalbeck’s version, and there can be little 
doubt that the close of the third movement was writ- 
ten in Switzerland. 

He was still in Carlsruhe when the second marriage 
of his father took place on March 22nd, and was re- 
lieved to know that his parent would now be cared 
for. He sent a gift of money to mark the occasion. 
Johann Jakob set up house at No. 5, Anschar-platz 
(Valentinskamp) and his wife, having closed her res- 
taurant, augmented his income by catering for a few 
paying-guests. A room was reserved for Johannes 
and held in readiness for his use whenever he should 
visit Hamburg, and thither his library was taken 
from storage at his late mother’s dwelling. Writing 
to Elise Denninghoff (née Giesemann of Winsen) 
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fourteen years later, Johannes still refers to the hap- 
piness that his stepmother had brought to old Johann 
Jakob. 

After April 16th (on which date he appeared at 
a concert), Brahms left Carlsruhe for Switzerland. 
He paid one or two visits and eventually settled down 
at Zurich for the summer. Occupying rooms in a 
well-situated house on the Ziirichberg, Brahms spent 
a happy and productive time. ‘Theodor Kirchner, 
now at Zurich as professor and conductor, and the 
violinist Hegar, were the two friends with whom he 
associated most frequently. His time when working 
was taken up with the Requiem, and the composition 
of the sections completed here was carried out under 
ideal artistic conditions. His hours of relaxation 
were filled with excursions, jovial evenings in the small 
Swiss inns of the countryside, music-making with his 
friends, and literary research and newspaper-reading 
in the Zurich Museum. He dined at the ‘‘Férster,”’ 
generally alone, but sometimes with Kirchner. To 
this visit is also to be traced the beginning of 
Brahms’s friendship with the eminent surgeon Theo- 
dor Billroth, a man of wide culture and great reputa- 
tion. His intellectuality appealed to Brahms, and his 
musicianship for an amateur was sufficiently great to 
earn the composer’s respect. He was a capable vio- 
linist and pianist, though his musical instincts and 
powers of interpretation outstripped his technical 
dexterity. Nevertheless, he was a useful member of 
a quartet or quintet, and much of Brahms’s later 
work was first tried by this enthusiastic amateur and 
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his friends. Other acquaintanceships formed through 
Kirchner were those with the Swiss poet Gottfried 
Keller and the Wesendoncks, the friends of Wagner 
during his sojourn at Ziirich. 

On August 17th he brought his long stay in Swit- 
zerland to an end and went to Lichtenthal, aston- 
ishing Clara Schumann with a beard which he had 
grown during his stay at Zurich. This ornament, 
however, was allowed only a short life, and the long 
beard which the most popular of the musician’s por- 
traits show, was the product of a later period. Re- 
turning to his old haunts near Baden-Baden, Brahms 
put the finishing touches to the Requiem, now grown 
to five movements. In the meantime the political 
events of 1866 had made Hanover a dependency of 
Prussia, and Joachim, his king in exile, a free agent. 
Meeting Brahms at Baden, the friends arranged a 
joint concert tour for the autumn. Schaffhausen was 
the scene of the first concert (October 24th), followed 
by Winterthur on the 29th with Zurich on the next 
day. On November tst the pair played at Aarau, the 
concert being followed by a supper at the Stork Inn, 
where Kirchner, Joachim, Brahms, the concert-direc- 
tor Kaslin, and others were sufficiently hilarious to 
cause alarm to the other visitors to the tavern. ‘The 
director had brought the till with the takings of the 
box-ofiice with him, and the spoils were divided in 
public. Alternately Brahms and Joachim took a 
twenty-franc piece from the box until an odd coin re- 
maining, a mock quarrel for its possession ensued. 
The frightened natives restored peace by reducing the 
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offending coin to small change (Dr. A. Zschopke). 
On the 1oth of November the artists performed at 
Miilhausen, where they came again in contact with 
Hans von Bulow. The tour ended at Mannheim. 
The programmes contained chiefly well-known works 
such as Beethoven and Haydn sonatas, and solos by 
Bach, Schumann, and Spohr, though new composi- 
tions by Brahms and Joachim were also played. 
Joachim, writing to his wife from Ziirich on October 
29th, said that ‘‘ Brahms went on by an earlier train, 
says he is going to practise, believe it who may.” It 
is interesting to note that Joachim thought that his 
friend’s pianoforte playing had got “‘ freer and finer 
with every piece, but, all the same, it is not the same 
Brahms whom we knew at home.” In the same letter 
the violinist says that they would probably play at 
Bale also, as it was on his route to Paris. Florence 
May’s Life of Brahms states that a concert was given 
in Bale, but Joachim, writing to his wife from that 
city on November 6th, says clearly: ‘‘ We are not 
giving a concert here after all; there is too much go- 
ing on this week. . . .”. At Mannheim the friends 
parted company, Joachim to go to France and Brahms 
to Vienna. Arrived at the Austrian capital (un- 
moved by the war with Prussia), he went to his 
friends the Fabers, and spent Christmas with them. 
The year is not noticeable for much creative activity 
other than that in the Requiem, for this work oc- 
cupied most of his free time earlier, while the con- 
certs and travelling prevented composition later. But 
Simrock and Rieter-Biedermann published several 
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works, such as the Paganini Variations, the three 
Choruses of Op. 37, the Sextet in G, and the E minor 
Sonata for Violoncello and Pianoforte (Op. 38). 
After Christmas Brahms took up his residence at No. 
6 Post-gasse, and to about this time must be referred 
his acquaintance with Goldmark and Volkmann, 
whom he used to meet at Deuerlein’s Café. At 
Christmas he did not forget his friend at ,Baden- 
Baden, and worked hard to complete a pianoforte 
score of the Requiem that he might send it to Clara 
Schumann in time for the holidays. 

The year 1867 is especially noticeable on account 
of Brahms’s activity as a pianist. We can only sup- 
pose that his need for funds had as much to do with 
his decision to appear so often in public—a procedure 
which he never regarded with pleasure—as his desire 
to make some of his pianoforte compositions better 
known. After he had played at three concerts in 
Graz and Klangenfurt during February, he presented 
two heavy programmes at Vienna. Playing on March 
17th and April 7th, his efforts were followed by sur- 
prisingly satisfactory results, both financial and ar- 
tistic—his chief item having been the two sets of 
variations on themes by Paganini and Handel, Beet- 
hoven’s G minor Fantasia (Op. 77), and Sonata (Op. 
109), and works by Johann Sebastian and Friedemann 
Bach, Scarlatti, and Schubert. Some vocalists as- 
sisted and the Wechsellied zum Tanze was sung. 
His art was much applauded, though pianoforte- 
playing was never his strongest point; but Dr. Karl 
Eduard Schelle was able to say that Brahms was a 
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pianist of an altogether unusual order, one whose 
playing really commanded the attention of his audi. 
ence (Vienna Presse). Three concerts followed in 
Hungary (Pressburg, April roth, and Pesth, April 
22nd and 26th). 

His holiday plans for this year included a tour of 
the Austrian highlands and Styria, on which Johannes 
was accompanied by his father and Dr. Joseph Gans- 
bacher, who had been recommended to the post of 
singing-master at the Vienna Conservatoire by 
Brahms four years earlier. Old Johann Jakob was 
a proud man when his son invited him to make the 
journey; and although his appreciation of the beauties 
of Nature was not so keen as that of his son, and in 
spite of the fact that his increasing years had made 
the tours arranged by the younger men very tiring for 
him, he spent a most enjoyable holiday. Johannes’s 
pleasure could have been no less, for he wrote to 
Albert Dietrich that he had great happiness in having 
his father with him for some weeks, and in observing 
the joy of the old man who “ had never seen a moun- 
tain, and who had hardly ever left Hamburg.” The 
party had left Vienna on July 31st or August ist, and 
on the 13th Johannes coaxed his father to the sum- 
mit of the Schafberg, walking beside the old man, who 
rode on horseback. Géansbacher had been dropped 
en route and he was probably not sorry to have an 
opportunity for following his own plans—for 
Johannes Brahms was a tremendous walker and Gans- 
bacher possibly did not enjoy being left miles in the 
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rear with the elder Brahms. Frau Brahms had wisely 
stayed at home. 

By the autumn of that year Brahms seems to have 
decided definitely to settle in Vienna. His friend Dr. 
Billroth from Zirich had received a call to Vienna as 
University professor and Director of Operations, and 
the friendship of the two men may have been a factor 
which weighed heavily in the balance. At Billroth’s 
artistic villa in the Alsergrund suburb many of 
Brahms’s works received their first hearing, per- 
formed by friends common to the musical surgeon 
and Johannes. Indeed, Billroth soon learned to look 
upon these first performances as his right—the jus 
primae noctis, as Eduard Hanslick frequently called 
it. Towards the end of the year Brahms and Joachim 
were associated in a number of concerts at Vienna 
and provincial towns, the correspondence of the vio- 
linist with his wife affording many illuminating side- 
lights on their activities. ‘The tour which commenced 
on November oth was very successful. On Novem- 
ber 22nd Joachim wrote to his wife that on the 24th 
they were going to Briinn—". . . it will only take up 
one day and will probably bring in about two hundred 
florins for each of us.” 
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FTER having followed the career of Johannes 
Brahms to this point it must be apparent that 
we have been dealing with a gradual and continuous 
development. ‘One by one he conquered the various 
art-forms; he had produced pianoforte works of an 
amazing nature; he had written songs that have long 
been classics; he had composed examples of chamber- 
music that bear comparison with the best work of the 
kind. And now, after years of labour, he had com- 
pleted the major portion of a great work that brought 
him, in a single stride, within the sacred circle of the 
elect—a fitting companion of the greatest of the mas- 
ters. here remained only the Symphony to produce; 
and with this form achieved, Brahms would stand in 
point of versatility as well as in quality side by side 
with the greatest creators of polyphonic music that 
the world had ever seen. 

‘It has been generally thought that the German 
Requiem was conceived by Brahms as a memorial to 
his mother, but there is a good deal of evidence to 
prove that this was not the case. That the sad event 
which the work is supposed to commemorate greatly 
influenced its character is beyond doubt; but it is 
equally certain that the composer had been occupying 
his mind with the idea of such a work for some years 
previously.) According to Kalbeck, tentative sketches 
in preparation for such a composition were already 
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drafted in 1861, and we know that Johannes had been 
engaged upon the earlier movements before the death 
of his mother. But although the origin of the work 
does not date from the February of 1865, it is certain 
that his bereavement coloured and gave a distinctive 
character to the movements written in Switzerland 
and Carlsruhe. We have Brahms’s own authority 
for the statement (which he made to Deiters at 
Bonn) that when he wrote “I will comfort you as a 
mother comforts ”’ in the fifth movement, he had his 
mother in mind. 

When Brahmas returned to Vienna in 1867 with the 
manuscript of the Requiem, he did not seem to have 
had any idea as to where it would be first performed. 
At the end of July he sent the manuscript to Dietrich, 
with the request that the latter should keep it until 
its return was necessary. Dietrich was to write and 
tell the composer what he thought of the work, and 
Brahms made the suggestion that an offer from 
Bremen to perform the Requiem at the cathedral 
there, would please him. The organist and conductor 
of the choir at the Bremen cathedral at that period 
was Carl Martin Reinthaler (1822-1896), and 
Brahms ventured to think that this musician might 
be interested in the work; at any rate, a performance 
at Bremen could be worked in with possible concerts 
in the north of Germany. Dietrich did not obey his 
friend’s instructions as far as concerned the keeping 
of the manuscript in his possession until its return 
was asked for. He took Brahms’s suggestion relating 
to Reinthaler as a wish, and sent the Requiem to 
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Bremen. Brahms, returned to Vienna from the holi- 
day which he had taken with his father, wrote for 
the manuscript. Dietrich, not having the music and 
fearing Johannes’s displeasure, kept silence. Joachim 
was appealed to from Vienna, and the truth leaked 
out; Reinthaler had the manuscript. But any annoy- 
ance that Brahms may have felt vanished when he was 
told that Reinthaler was desirous of performing the 
work at Bremen, and Good Friday, April roth, 1868, 
was the date decided upon for its production. 

We must now return to the chronological sequence 
of events that led up to this performance, and take 
up the thread of the story where it was left at the 
close of the last chapter. Herbeck, hearing that 
Brahms had an important work ready for perform- 
ance, was anxious to do it before any other organisa- 
tion secured it. He accordingly offered to place the 
first three movements on the programme for Decem- 
ber 1st, 1867, and they were sung at a concert given 
by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde on that date. 
The movements selected (Selig sind, Denn alles 
Fleisch, and Herr, lehre doch mich), conducted by 
Herbeck with the baritone solo entrusted to Dr. Pan- 
zer, achieved anything but a great success. Joachim, 
writing to his wife, said: “I have just had my only 
absolute pleasure, when the three first movements 
of Brahms’s Requiem were played, although imper- 
fectly. . . . The music is on an equally high plane 
with the whole idea, with a depth of feeling, and a 
loftiness and originality of conception which stamps 
Brahms for me as a great man, so that I shall never 
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grumble at the trivial things I do not like in him. 
. . . Who knows how long Brahms will have to wait 
before he hears it played as it ought to be played. 
The audience listened sympathetically—a compact 
little party showed reverence and enthusiasm; a few 
cads who hissed met with no great success. Brahms 
was loudly called for, and the applause kept on al- 
though it took him five minutes to come from the hall 
up the steps into the orchestra.”’ When Joachim says 
that the movements were “ played imperfectly” he 
rather understated the case. In the third movement, 
indeed, an error on the part of the tympanist, who 
maintained his long-sustained D at fortissimo, com- 
pletely spoiled the effect of the singing in the passage 
commencing at “ Der Gerechten Seelen” (thirty-six 
breve measures with the pedal D). Kalbeck probably 
hits upon the real reasons for the imperfect results 
achieved on this occasion when he says that the con- 
cert was held in the great Redoutensaal where there 
was no organ, and consequently the tympanist had 
the opportunity of ruining one of the most artistic 
things that Brahms had ever written by his thunder- 
ous hammering at the organ-point. In addition to 
this, the work had not been sufficiently rehearsed, and 
the choir’s knowledge of it was superficial. _Hanslick 
thought the work one of the finest productions in the 
realm of sacred music, recognising in it a direct de- 
velopment from Beethoven’s best period—a devel- 
opment influenced by the lessons the composer had 
learned from the ingenious works of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. This great critic was of opinion that the no- 
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bility and earnestness of the composition should have 
commanded the respect of all—even of those who did 
not approve the methods employed. He considered 
that the action of the paltry half-dozen who were re- 
sponsible for the hissing was in itself a requiem on 
the good behaviour of a Viennese concert audience, 
But ‘‘ Brahms could wait.” Billroth saw in the com. 
bination of applause and disapproval a flicker of the 
old party spirit. The Presse (Dr. K. E. Schelle) 
thought the second movement better than the first, 
though both appealed to the critic; the third move- 
ment is in this journal set down as a failure. And 
for this failure the unfortunate tympanist was to 
blame. Brahms mentions this “ everlasting D” of 
the third movement when writing to Marxsen and en- 
closing the manuscript, as was his wont. 

Before the year 1867 ended, Brahms had played 
the pianoforte part of his beautiful Horn Trio, Op. 
40 (with Hellmesberger and the celebrated hornist 
Keinecke), and this time a work of his was received, 
although without any great enthusiasm, at least with 
no violent signs of opposition. Already, on February 
3rd, the Sextet in G had been performed at one of 
Hellmesberger’s concerts, and during the year the 
sixteen Waltzes for pianoforte (Op. 39; four hands), 
and a set of five Songs (Op. 41; four-part for male 
voices), were published. 

Florence May, in her Life of Brahms, says that 
Joachim’s visit to Vienna came to an end in the sec- 
ond week of the New Year (1868) and that a fort- 
night later he removed to Berlin with his family (to 
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take up the directorship of the Hochschule then being 
organised by King William I of Prussia, later on the 
first German Emperor). But it appears that Joachim 
left Vienna earlier than the date given by Miss May, 
and removed to Berlin much later. A letter from 
Joachim to his wife (dated from Vienna, December 
18th, 1867) said that he was looking forward to dec- 
orating the Christmas tree with her on the 24th of 
December, and to be able to do this he announced his 
intention of leaving Vienna on the 23rd. Moser gives 
the date of Joachim’s removal to Berlin as the autumn 
of 1868. The dates are important, for Brahms re- 
mained in Vienna until Joachim had left. Taking 
Joachim’s letter into consideration, Kalbeck’s date 
for Brahms’s arrival in Hamburg—middle of Jan- 
uary, 1868—is probably very near the correct one. 
Between this time and Good Friday he was engaged 
at many concerts, and spent much time in travelling; 
but he seized every opportunity of going to Bremen 
to hear how the rehearsals for the performance of 
the German Requiem were progressing. Stock- 
hausen, with whom Brahms was to be associated for 
a couple of months, had resigned his post as conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society of Hamburg the previous 
year; but Brahms was as far from being offered the 
baton as ever. ‘The appointment of Julius von 
Bernuth to the direction of the orchestra and of the 
Hamburg Singakademie extinguished Brahms’s last 
hope of obtaining this employment in his native city 
— if, indeed, he still desired it. As we have already 
seen, Stockhausen’s appointment at Hamburg never 
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influenced him and Brahms, and together they ap- 
peared at the Philharmonic concert at Hamburg on 
February 14th, 1868, Johannes playing the Beethoven 
G major Concerto with his own cadenzas. Stock- 
hausen sang some of Schubert’s songs to the orches- 
tral accompaniment arranged by Brahms. Two days 
later the pianist played his Variations on a Theme by 
Handel at a chamber music concert given by the young 
violinist, Leopold Auer. On March 4th Brahms 
played at one of Dietrich’s concerts at Oldenburg, 
though Dietrich (Erinnerungen) gives the date as 
April 4th. Three days after his performance at 
Oldenburg, Brahms played at Berlin, and, appearing 
for the first time in the Prussian capital, he gave the 
Schumann Sonata (Op. 111). At this concert Stock- 
hausen sang two of the “ Magelone”’ songs. Ap- 
pearances at Dresden and other cities followed. On 
March rith the friends were back in Hamburg, the 
noteworthy features of their concert there on that 
date being Stockhausen’s singing of Brahms’s Von 
ewiger Liebe and Mainacht (still in manuscript). 
A concert at Kiel (March 13th) was the last they 
gave before embarking for Copenhagen. 

The series of four or five concerts planned to take 
place at the Danish capital came to an abrupt ending, 
as far as Brahms was concerned, after the second. 
The success that attended the first two appearances of 
the two artists was phenomenal; the greatest enthusi- 
asm prevailed, and the material results far exceeded 
expectation. It was unfortunate that a thoughtless 
or tactless remark of Brahms should have rendered 
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“a continuance of this success impossible; yet such was 
the case. After the second concert, Niels Gade in- 
stituted a reunion of Danish musicians and society 
leaders in honour of the two Germans. ‘They had 
allowed the exquisite music of the visitors to heal all ° 
the wounds left by the recent war between Denmark 
and Prussia, and Brahms and Stockhausen were en- 
joying a veritable triumph. But when, in the course 
of the conversation, Brahms was asked if he had seen 
the Thorwaldsen Museum, he replied that he had, 
and, wishing to be particularly complimentary, he 
added, “‘ It is quite extraordinary. It is only a pity 
that it is not in Berlin.”? He probably meant nothing 
more insulting than that he thought it worthy of a 
great capital and that he envied the Danes their mag- 
nificent possession. ‘The guests, however, thought 
differently—the old wounds re-opened, and Brahms 
felt that the only graceful thing he could do was to 
leave as quietly and as quickly as possible. Stock- 
hausen was saved unnecessary inconvenience at his re- 
maining concerts by the timely arrival of Joachim, 
who took Brahms’s place on the programmes. ‘The 
unfortunate Johannes took the first boat back to Kiel, 
where he surprised Claus Groth very early in the 
morning with “a pile of money” in his pocket and 
the story of his flight from Denmark on his lips. The 
poet was scandalised. It passed his understanding 
that Brahms could have made such a mistake. Poor 
Johannes, taken to task, said he simply meant that 
such a fine museum ought to be in a big city where 
great crowds could enjoy it; and when Groth pointed 
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out that he should have imagined what the effect of 
such a remark would be, Brahms answered innocently 
that it had not entered his mind. On April rst he 
was back in Bremen, and stayed with Reinthaler until 
after the performance of the Requiem at the cathe- 
dral. 

Brahms and Reinthaler were not the only people 
who were looking forward to April roth with anxiety 
and curiosity. ‘The advertised performance of the 
great work had attracted a very large number of 
musicians to Bremen. Max Bruch was there, and so 
were the Dietrichs; Dr. A. Schubring (‘‘ Das” of the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik) and Rieter-Biedermann 
from Winterthur (who later published the Requiem) ; 
John Farmer from England, and Herr Vélckers from 
Hamm (bringing Johann Jakob Brahms with him as 
his own guest); a select quartet from the Ladies’ 
Choir, representing that body, sang with the cathedral 
choir; Joseph and Amalie Joachim and Stockhausen 
were there of necessity as well as by choice, since they 
were to contribute to the programme. Richard 
Barth, the Grimms, and Frau Stockhausen had ar- 
rived. But the guest whose coming would probably 
have given the hero of the hour his greatest joy was 
still absent—and it was only when the time for taking 
their seats had arrived that Clara Schumann, to the 
great surprise of Johannes Brahms, appeared at the 
cathedral portals with Marie Schumann. Proudly 
led by the composer to her place in the auditorium, 
she filled, by her presence, Brahms’s cup of happiness 
to the brim. Of the performance itself little need be 
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said. It is now a matter of history that the effect was 
stupendous. Splendidly played and sung by the or- 
chestra and chorus, with the baritone solo interpreted 
as only Julius Stockhausen could perform it, Das 
Deutsche Requiem of Johannes Brahms placed its 
creator, at the age of thirty-five, in a position in the 
world of art that was henceforth unassailable. ‘The 
sacred concert at which the work was the chief item 
was given in aid of a Bremen Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund, and a few other numbers of great interest were 
included. Joachim played violin soli by Schumann 
and Tartini, Frau Joachim sang Jch weiss dass mein 
Erléser lebt from the Bach Matthew Passion (with 
her husband’s violin obbligato), and the choir sang 
the great Hallelujah chorus. Reinthaler conducted 
all the items with the exception of the Requiem, 
which Brahms directed himself. The serious busi- 
ness of the day was brought to a merry conclusion at 
a supper taken in the old “‘ Rathskeller’”’ of Bremen. 
Here conductor, performers, and friends met to cele- 
brate the success of Johannes Brahms, and a most 
genial evening was spent in feasting, joking, and 
speech-making. Brahms, who would rather compose 
a dozen Requiems, or play a score of unsuccessful 
pianoforte concertos at the Gewandhaus, than make 
one speech, was actually forced to his feet and made 
to say a few words. But ingeniously turning his gen- 
eral thanks into an expression of particular gratitude 
to Reinthaler, he heaped on to the cathedral Capell- 
meister all that he had to say. (Information from 
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Professor Andreas Moser, whose source was 
Joachim. ) 

The success of the German Requiem on April roth 
was so great that the work had to be repeated—this 
time in secular surroundings—in the hall of the 
“Union,” on April 28th. On this occasion the solo 
was taken by Franz Krolop of the Berlin Opera 
House, Reinthaler conducting. Subsequent perform- 
ances of the Requiem became more frequent when 
the printed music was available, and it soon became 
well known all over Germany, and in several centres 
in Switzerland, Holland, and Russia. Many of the 
concerts in memory of the fallen during the war- 
years with France included it in the programmes. 
Vienna was not given an opportunity of hearing the 
work until March, 1871—Herbeck’s production of 
December, 1867, having comprised only the first three 
movements. ‘The performance of 1871, however, in- 
cluded the added movement, with Frau Wilt as solo- 
ist. London followed on July 7th, 1871, when Stock- 
hausen conducted a private performance at the house 
of Sir Henry Thompson, whose wife and Cipriani 
Potter played the orchestral accompaniment arranged 
as a pianoforte duet. Berlin, Munich, and St. Peters- 
burg heard the Requiem in 1872, and afterwards per- 
formances became more and more frequent. Pas- 
deloup gave it in Paris for the first time on March 
26th, 1875, but several inartistic curtailments were 
made, and a French translation of the text used. 

After the second performance of his work at 
Bremen, Johannes rested a little, dividing his time 
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between the Reinthalers’ hospitable house and that 
of the Dietrichs at Oldenburg. To this period be- 


longs the germ of the Schicksalshed (The Song of _ 


Destiny, for chorus and orchestra), the idea coming ~ 
to him while walking on the beach near Wilhelms- 
haven, whither he had gone with his North German 
friends for an excursion. He appears to have read 
Holderlin’s poem of Hyperion’s Song in Dietrich’s 
library, and its suitability for musical treatment oc- 
curred to him at once. During the rest of the year 
the plans for the work were being evolved, and this 
and other important compositions occupied his mind 
while travelling from place to place, writing sections 
of the different works when and where the inspira- 
tion came. In May Brahms was once more on the 
Rhine, present at Cologne for the Musical Festival 
of that year (1868, June 1st and 2nd). Here again 
he met Joachim and his wife (who played and sang 
respectively at the Festival), and Frau Dustmann, 
who was engaged to sing in the Messiah. As soon as 
the performance was over, Johannes went to Bonn 
and got back to work again. Now, and during the 
next few months, the Schicksalslied, Rinaldo (cantata 
for tenor, male chorus, and orchestra; text by 
Goethe), and a new movement to the German 
Requiem (with soprano solo), kept him interested 
and occupied. The success at Bremen seems to have 
given him direct encouragement to devote nearly all 
his energies to choral work. Here at Bonn he became 
friendly with Hermann Deiters, the law-student, 
High-School (gymnasium) Director, and writer on 
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musico-historical subjects. As his stay on the Rhine 
came to a close, he invited old Johann Jakob once 
more to share with him the delights of a Swiss holi- 
day. Before reaching Ziirich, however, Brahms and 
Stockhausen gave a concert in the hall of the Kurhaus 
at Neuenahr for the benefit of Rosa Girzick, a pupil 
of the latter (July 25th). At Ziirich a private audi- 
tion of the newly-completed movement of the 
Requiem was held. Arranged through the kindness 
of Hegar, at this time the head of the “‘ Tonhallen 
Orchestra” at Ziirich, the movement was played and 
sung to the satisfaction of the composer, his admir- 
ing father, and the resident musicians who assisted 
—Frau Weber singing the solo. Father and son 
spent some time in Switzerland, the former panting 
after the latter on their mountain expeditions; the 
son composing busily when not in the woods or on the 
heights. The pair returned to Hamburg in the third 
week of September, Johann Jakob promising his wife 
that no coaxing of Johannes would ever entice him 
from his own home comforts again. Visits to Olden- 
burg in the autumn, during which Johannes met Clara 
Schumann again at the Dietrichs’ house—the visit 
being noteworthy on account of its having been the 
occasion on which the Hungarian Dances for four 
hands were first played by Brahms and Frau Schu- 
mann. In November Brahms joined Stockhausen 
again in concerts at Hamburg (one of them once 
more for Miss Girzick’s benefit). Besides accom- 
panying the singer, Brahms played a few of the Hun- 
garian Dances as pianoforte solos with great success. 
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His appearances were no longer occasions for fear 
and doubt; he was received with enthusiasm whenever 
he played, and at a chamber music concert given at 
Bremen on November 30th, he played his part in the 
Quartet in A (Op. 26) amid scenes of great enthusi- 
asm. In December, 1868, Brahms was back in 
Vienna. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN: 1869-1871 


Rinaldo—The Rhapsodie—The Schicksalslied—His Artistic 
and Material Position in 1869—The T'riumphlied—No. 
4, Carls-gasse 


HEN Brahms returned to Vienna in his 

thirty-sixth year, it was as a recognised 
master. The year 1868 and the German Requiem had 
undoubtedly secured for him a place in the musical 
world that was proper to the great classic he was. 
He had persisted in his methods and had had faith 
in the sincerity of his work; and the reward came 
to him now in the prime of life. His works were 
being performed more extensively; Paris, St. Peters- 
burg, and London were awakening to the fact that 
the successor of Beethoven was worthily fulfilling his 
earlier promise and justifying the prophecy of Robert 
Schumann. Cossel had feared that composition 
might cause the world to lose a pianist; Brahms had 
always hoped so. His compositions were now be- 
ginning to produce an income which allowed him to 
continue his work without the ever-present anxiety for 
his material needs. As the popularity of his writing 
increased, and he could permit himself more com- 
forts, his public appearances as a pianist became 
fewer. He began the year 1869 at the Hotel Kron- 
prinz once more, but eventually moved the house 
“Zur Goldspinnerin,” near the municipal park; in 
February, however, when Stockhausen was also stay- 
ing there, Brahms was still in the hotel. 
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From the middle of February until the end of the 
spring concert season he was kept busy with concert 
work. On February 20th was given the first of a 
series of concerts with Stockhausen (small Redouten- 
saal, Vienna), at which a large number of Brahms’s 
vocal compositions were performed. Stockhausen 
sang Von ewiger Liebe and Mainacht (from Op. 43), 
and with Rosa Girzick the duets in Op. 28. These 
two artists also took part in quartets which included 
the Wechsellied zum Tanze. ‘To separate the vocal 
items Brahms, who accompanied all the songs, played 
solos by Beethoven, Bach, Schumann, and Schubert, 
besides the B minor Sonata by Clementi. ‘The second, 
third, and fourth concerts of the series were given in 
Pesth, the fifth on Easter Monday at Vienna again, 
and the sixth on April 24th. The venture was suc- 
cessful from the financial as well as from the artistic 
point of view, and the pianist-composer was received 
with the most encouraging warmth. Certainly, as far 
as Vienna and Budapest were concerned, he was now 
an accepted writer of songs of the very highest order. 
Levi, who had asked Brahms to come to Carlsruhe to 
hear and, if possible, conduct the Requiem, was told 
in a letter that Johannes was very busy; that he had 
had three concerts during the week of writing and 
four more in the following week; but he would be 
pleased to come to Carlsruhe. A little later, when 
Levi had brought the rehearsals to a satisfactory 
close, Brahms made the journey and conducted his 
great work. 

In the meantime another important work had been 
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produced in Vienna under the composer’s baton—the © 
cantata Rinaldo for tenor, male-voice chorus, and or- 
chestra (Op. 50), on February 28th. The tenor solo 
was sung by Gustav Walter, the chorus being made 
up of the members of the Academic Gesangverein of 
Vienna (students).  Billroth became enthusiastic 
over Walter’s performance, saying that it was difficult 
to decide whether the part had been created for him, 
or he for the part. Brahms was not so enthusiastic; 
writing to Simrock he said the work had “ gone well,” 
but he could not call it a public success. The cantata, 
written to Goethe’s text, cannot be ranked with the 
other of Brahms’s great choral works of this period. 
Its style is less like that of the typical Brahms com- 
position than any other of his works. In it an at- 
tempt is made—whether intentionally or not—at 
dramatic music such as really needed action and scen- 
ery to make it attractive—and the manner did not 
suit the man. It may have been his indifferent success 
that decided for Brahms, once and for all, the ques- 
tion of writing operas. Widmann, in his Recollec- 
tions, has a good deal to say on the subject, but al- 
though Brahms may have often discussed the point 
with his friend—and even flirted with libretti—the 
fact remains that Opera was the only branch of the 
musical art left untouched by him. The major por- 
tion of Rinaldo was probably written before the sum- 
mer of 1868, and completed during Brahms’s Hy at 
Bonn in that year. 

An event of especial interest attracted Iokebuee to 
Baden-Baden this year—Julie Schumann was to be 
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married. On July 26th this charming young lady was 
engaged to Count Vittorio Radicati di Marmorito, 
and was afterwards known to her friends as “‘ the 
Countess.” ‘The wedding had been fixed for Septem- 
ber 8th, but was postponed for a fortnight on account 
of a death in the Count’s family. Rumour had for 
long connected the names of Julie Schumann with that 
of Johannes Brahms. But rumour was once again 
wrong—the two never were more than friends. If 
Brahms’s affections were bestowed on anyone in the 
Schumann family, that person was not Julie. 
Johannes, in association with Allgeyer and Hermann 
Levi, presented the bride with a bronze plaque as a 
souvenir of the occasion, and he remained at Lichten- 
thal until after the wedding. 

At about this time Joachim had been endeavouring 
to secure the services of his friend for the Royal High 
School of Music which was to open in September, 
1869, but he was not successful. It would be idle to 
speculate upon the reasons for Brahms’s refusal to go 
to Berlin with Joachim; he seemed to have been anxi- 
ous at that period to obtain a settled post which would 
keep him at some firm and safe anchorage. We have 
seen that his antipathy towards service in a fixed post 
was very great; so that, even if we cannot explain his 
reluctance to go to the Hochschule, we need not be 
surprised at it. It is possible that financial considera- 
tions made him refuse Joachim’s offer; it is equally 
possible that he may have foreseen a chance of such 
a position in Vienna, and that he preferred a possi- 
bility in that city to a certainty in Berlin. He had cer- 
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tainly become known by then in the Prussian capital, 
for the Serenade in D had been produced by Stern in 
November, 1869, and the Press had been very fa- 
vourably impressed. At last a newspaper felt em- 
powered to say that Brahms was among the small 
number of composers whose work was inspired by sin- 
cerity and artistic truth. The only other piece of 
information relating to the close of that year is that 
concerning Clara Schumann’s Viennese concerts of 
December, 1869, and January, 1870. Several of 
Brahms’s compositions were played and sung, the 
composer himself joining his beloved Clara in the 
four-hand pianoforte part to the Liebeslieder waltzes 
(Op. 52). 

Quite apart from the production of Rinaldo, the 
years 1868 and 1869 are interesting and important 
in regard to Brahms’s compositions. In 1868 (early 
in November) Rieter-Biedermann published the Ger- 
man Requiem complete in all its movements, a form 
in which it was first produced at Leipzig on February 
18th, 1869, the earlier performances having wanted 
the closing number with soprano solo. These two 
years will also be remembered as those in which some 
of Brahms’s best-known and most beautiful songs ap- 
peared—Opp. 43, 46, 47, 48, and 49. The Liebes- 
lieder Walzer (Op. 52) for pianoforte (four hands) 
and four solo voices, belong to this period, and were 
first produced in public at Carlsruhe in October, 18609. 
This Opus was published by Simrock (with whom 
Brahms had been in correspondence on the subject 
since August 28th) before the performance in Vienna 
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already alluded to. The Schicksalslied, as we saw in 
the preceding chapter, was commenced and largely 
written during 1868 (Op. 54)—perhaps the finest ex- 
ample of writing for chorus and orchestra that has 
appeared during the last hundred years—indeed, it is 
within two years of a century since Beethoven’s Mass 
in D was given to the world. And Brahms knew how 
to maintain this standard. Besides the Requiem and 
the Song of Destiny, the Rhapsody (Rhapsodie, 
Fragment from Goethe’s Harzreise im Winter, for 
alto, male-voice chorus, and orchestra, Op. 53), came 
as a fitting third in a triad of choral works of out- 
standing magnificence. Writing to Simrock on Octo- 
ber 5th, 1869, Brahms enclosed the manuscript of this 
work and hoped to receive for it, ‘‘ on account of its 
excellence,” the sum of forty Friedrichs d’Or. Diet- 
rich is responsible for the story that Brahms was so 
fond of the Rhapsodie that he always had it under his 
pillow. As soon as the work was published a number 
of performances followed in rapid succession. 
Grimm gave it at Minster in March, 1870, and earlier 
in the same month Ernst Naumann conducted it at 
Jena (Akademischer Gesangverein) with Madame 
Viardot-Garcia as soloist. But it was Amalie Joachim 
who made this solo her own, and from November 
oth, 1871 (when she sang it at Bremen) onwards, she 
shone in it whenever an opportunity presented itself. 
It is difficult to say which reputation gained most by 
the association—that of Frau Joachim or that of the 
Rhapsody. A few minor works—minor only when 
compared with the monumental production just men- 
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tioned—appeared in 1869—e.g. two books of Hun- 
garian Dances as pianoforte duets (Simrock, without 
Opus number), and the two studies for pianoforte 
(Etude in F minor by Chopin, arranged as a study 
in sixths, and Weber’s Moto Perpetuo in C, as a study 
for the left hand) issued by Senff. It is a significant 
fact that two of Brahms’s friends, Hermann Levi’s 
brother and Arthur Faber of Vienna, were at that 
time investing small sums in his name. Johannes 
Brahms, when his material needs were supplied, his 
parents and sister cared for, and his charitable ob- 
jects satisfied, had little need for money and still less 
appreciation of its value; and it was just as well that 
he had advisers ready to give him practical help in 
making provision for an old age, which, as events 
proved, hardly needed it. 

With the end of the concert season of 1869-1870 
Herbeck’s association with the Gesellschaft concerts 
came to a temporary end on April 30th. The choice 
of a successor was a matter that presented many 
dificulties. Dessoff, Hans Richter, and Brahms were 
suggested, but no definite agreement could be arrived 
at. Rumour was busy, and Ernst Rudorff, writing to 
Joachim on August 15th, 1870, said that he had read 
in the Signale of Brahms’s acceptance of the post, 
which was an intelligent anticipation of an event that 
took place two years later. In the meantime Rubin- 
stein was appointed for a year. Very little is known 
of Brahms’s activity during the early part of 1870, 
and the probability is that he was busy with his com- 
positions. His summer trip took him to Munich, 
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Salzburg, and Ammergau. In a letter written by 
Joachim to his wife from Munich (July 15th) the vio- 
linist says that Brahms was then at Ammergau. By 
the 25th of the month he appears, from a letter to 
Faber, to have been in Salzburg with Joachim. At 
Munich he had heard the music given at the festival 
of that year, for Liszt wrote that Brahms, Joachim, 
and “‘ d’autres hostiles ’’ were in the hall. The Rhein- 
gold, which these two “ hostiles’’ heard at Munich, 
did not impress them—in Joachim’s words, ‘‘ The 
Rheingold did not teach me anything new about Wag- 
ner; it is really almost boring with its eternal mystery 
and elaboration. Even Brahms was forced to agree 
with me, although he likes to pose as an admirer of 
Wagner.” But the peace of Europe was soon to be 
disturbed, “‘ the threatening storm-clouds which the 
insolent and thoughtless Gauls are invoking’ were 
collecting; Joachim told his wife that he would cer- 
tainly fight in the war (although he was an Austrian), 
while Brahms told Henschel that after the Germans 
had suffered their initial defeat he had contemplated 
joining the Prussian army as a volunteer. But this in- 
tended sacrifice soon proved to be unnecessary, though 
he was much perturbed at the thought of Clara Schu- 
mann living in the danger-zone. Brahms was an in- 
tensely patriotic German (as in 1870 he had every 
right to be), and the direct outcome of this patriotism 
and of the Prussian victories was the magnificent 
Triumphlied, written for the most part during the 
winter of 1870-1871. This work for eight-part 
chorus and orchestra, and composed to a sacred text, 
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was, with the possible exception of certain of the 
movements in the Requiem, the only one which had 
been suggested to Brahms by external circumstances. 
Completed after peace had been proclaimed, the com- 
postion was dedicated by permission to William I 
(the first German Emperor), Joachim acting as inter- 
mediary. 

The year 1871, on the other hand, was one full 
of movement for Brahms. He opened the post- 
Christmas season with a performance of his Piano- 
forte Concerto under Dessoff on January 22nd, being 
accompanied by the Vienna Philharmonic. But this 
was only the herald of a Brahms who a few days later 
became the centre of interest. On March sth the 
first performance in Vienna of the completed Requiem 
was given by the Gesellschaft, the Singverein under 
the direction of the composer singing with an enthusi- 
asm that amounted almost to inspiration. ‘The mel- 
ancholy remembrance of the first three movements 
under Herbeck’s conductorship in 1867 was complete- 
ly effaced, and from that moment onwards Brahms’s 
progress with this monumental creation was one long 
triumphal march. A fortnight later Vienna heard the 
Rhapsodie (Op. 53) for the first time, performed by 
the members of the Academic Choral Union of 
Vienna under Ernst Frank (1847-1889). A great 
many engagements now awaited fulfilment in North 
Germany, and Brahms, immediately after the produc- 
tion of the Rhapsody, left for the north, travelling 
via Berlin. He spent one night at the Prussian capi- 
tal with his friend Tausig (who died four months 
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later), and then hurried to Oldenburg. Here he 
played, on April 3rd, the pianoforte part in his Quar- 
tet in G minor (Op. 25). But his real work lay in 
Bremen, where he was to conduct the complete 
(seven-movement) Reguiem at the Cathedral on 
April 7th—again a Good Friday. But on this occa- 
- sion the first chorus of the Triumphlied was also sung, 
Brahms having written to Dietrich in February to 
be good enough to lend Reinthaler a few of his sing- 
ers in order to increase the power of the forte pas- 
sages. By now the strain of the winter’s work was 
beginning to tell upon the robust and industrious 
Brahms, and he wrote to a friend in Vienna that he 
longed for rest and quiet. He contemplated finding 
this at Lichtenthal; but Clara Schumann was still in 
England. He had no alternative but to await her re- 
turn, for Baden-Baden without Clara was incomplete. 
But he spent the intervening time pleasantly in the 
congenial atmosphere of Reinthaler’s ménage, and 
further killed time by appearing at a Bremen orches- 
tral concert on April 25th, when he played his Piano- 
forte Concerto in D minor, and compositions by Scar- 
latti, Bach, and Schumann. At the end of the month 
he left the north for Baden, travelling over Carlsruhe 
and being met by his friends Allgeyer and Levi at 
midnight, April 3oth. 

His life at Lichtenthal, although varied by a few 
excursions and interrupted by such Visitors as great- 
ness brings in its train, was much as usual, his first 
task being the completion of the Schicksalslied. Stock- 
hausen was then resident at Stuttgart, and the two 
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made a good deal of music together, both at Baden 
and Stuttgart. In August Brahms and Levi witnessed 
the triumphal entry of victorious troops from France 
in the latter city. The Philharmonic Society of Carls- 
ruhe was to produce the Schicksalslied in October, 
and from the first week of September onwards, the 
work was rehearsed. The concert, which took place 
on October 18th, contained, besides the great work 
already mentioned, two of Schubert’s songs to an ac- 
companiment orchestrated by Brahms at the request 
of Stockhausen, and sung by that artist, as well as ex- 
tracts from Schumann’s Faust. The task of conduct- 
ing was shared by Levi and Brahms. ‘The new choral 
work of Brahms was received with enthusiasm tem- 
pered by deep respect, a result that only such a noble 
composition could achieve. By the last week of Oc- 
tober Brahms was back in Vienna, staying at the 
Hotel Kronprinz once more while seeking a suitable 
private dwelling. He gave his address as ‘ Hotel 
Kronprinz, at the Aspern Bridge, Leopoldstadt, 
Vienna ”’ when he sent the manuscripts of Opp. 57 and 
58 to Rieter-Biedermann. Immediately after Christ- 
mas, 1871, he went into the rooms at No. 4 Carls- 
gasse, which have since become famous, for at that 
address he lived for the remaining twenty-five years 
of his life. Since his first visit to Vienna he had oc- 
cupied five different lodgings and has also lived with 
friends; now, at last, he found rooms that satisfied his 
requirements, and in them he stayed, when not travel- 
ling, until he died. His first landlady in the Carls- 
gasse was a Frau Vogl, and he appears to have got on 
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very well with her and her family. In the course of 
time he witnessed the decease of one member of the 
Vogl family after the other until only one—a daugh- 
ter—remained. Occupying at first two rooms, a third 
was added later; and these three apartments were ar- 
ranged respectively to serve as bedroom, library, and 
reception-room in which he played and entertained 
the few visitors he encouraged. Except for his in- 
struments and a few pictures, engravings, and por- 
traits, the rooms were furnished in the shabby-genteel 
style of the majority of such rooms in Germany and 
Austria. His life at that period was conducted on the 
simplest lines; he worked at home and walked in the 
Prater; took his meals in whatever restaurant or hos- 
telry appealed to his fancy—his favourites being then 
“Zur Schénen Laterne”’ and the “ Goldspinnerin;” 
later on he used the “* Roter Igel ”’ almost exclusively, 
making the unpretentious inn famous by his presence 
and that of the celebrated men attracted thither by 
him. | 
Although the year, as we have seen, was one that 
contained a good deal of concert work and travelling, 
Brahms still managed to find time and—which is more 
important—the necessary peace of mind, for a con- 
siderable amount of writing. The Schiecksalslied was 
completed in May at Lichtenthal (the score bears this 
date), and it was published by Simrock before the 
year ended. Opp. 57 and 58, as already mentioned, 
were sent to Rieter before the composer’s return 
to Vienna. In addition he edited Chrysander’s 
Denkmdaler der Tonkunst and Couperin’s Piéces de 
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Clavecin (placed by Kalbeck with sufficient reason in 
1871). It wasin this year that Miss Florence May— 
whose intimate and genial Life of Brahms has made 
her famous—came to Germany, first as Clara Schu- 
mann’s pupil and then as a disciple of Brahms. In 
her work the chapters dealing with the years during 
which she was in personal contact with Brahms are by 
far the most valuable, for she was one of the very 
few English people who met the composer on terms 
of close friendship. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN: 1872-1875 


The Death of his Father—‘‘Artistic Director’ of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde—The Schumann Memorial 
Festival at Bonn—Leipzig’s Conversion Begins 


OHANNES BRAHMS had barely settled 
down to work in his new rooms when another 
sorrow overtook him. ‘Towards the end of January, 
1872, the health of Johann Jakob gave sufficient 
grounds for alarm to warrant his son being sent for. 
Fritz Schnack, who had been following his vocation 
of clockmaker at St. Petersburg, met with an acci- 
dent in Russia which injured his spine. His mother 
hurried to his side, and, as soon as possible, brought 
him home to the Anschar-platz in Hamburg. The 
physician called in to examine Fritz Schnack was asked 
to diagnose Johann Jakob’s indisposition, and to the 
consternation of all connected with the honest bassist, 
pronounced the cause of the trouble to be cancer of 
the liver. Frau Caroline was in an unenviable posi- 
tion; harassed from the bedside of her injured son 
to that of her dying husband (for the disease had been 
developing with small outward sign for some time), 
she proved herself to be at once courageous and re- 
signed. Her son recovered, but her husband at the 
age of sixty-five died on February 11th in the pres- 
ence of his family—Johannes not having left his side 
since coming to Hamburg. This second, deep— 
though in the nature of human existence inevit- 
able—sorrow moved Johannes very profoundly; 
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but the practical man in him—now fortunately in the 
postion to do so—made ample provision for the com- 
fort of his stepmother, and, for as long as he might 
need it, for that of his stepbrother, the ‘‘ Second 
Fritz.” After Johannes had insisted upon the pair 
taking a rest in the country, he established the young 
clockmaker in a business at Pinneburg, not far from 
the Brahmsian ‘‘ Ditmarschen ’’—and desired that his 
stepmother should become his sole charge. He re-. 
mained deeply grateful to her for the way she had 
tended his father and had made the last six years of 
his life happier by her care and devotion. But she 
still felt too young and energetic to accept his kind- 
ness, and returned for a time to her old business of 
catering for paying guests. Until she retired eventu- 
ally and lived at Pinneburg, her stepson had frequent 
occasion to complain that she had not made as much 
use of his purse as he had expected. His brother 
Fritz, the pianist, who had been in Venezuela for a 
couple of years, became reconciled with him at the 
death-bed of their father, after a long period of cool- 
ness. [Elise had, in the previous autumn, married a 
clockmaker named Grund—an elderly widower with 
half a dozen children; and although she persisted in 
marrying this old man against the advice and wishes 
of Johannes, the latter nevertheless sent her a hun- 
dred thalers as a wedding present, and a much larger 
sum of money annually as long as she lived—i.e. until 
1892. Johannes Brahms’s generosity towards the 
members of his family was greater than anyone im- 
agined—in the case of his sister it was far greater 
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than she merited. All his good deeds were done in 
secret, and during the whole of that part of his life 
in which he could be of service to others, his purse 
was always open to those who needed his help. It is 
pleasant to know that the relationship between 
Brahms and his stepmother and stepbrother did not 
become less cordial after the death of Johann Jakob. 
The absence of his own mother, and now of his father, 
certainly reduced the number of his subsequent visits 
to North Germany; but whenever he was in Hamburg 
he never failed to call upon Frau Caroline, or to ac- 
commodate her at an hotel in town so that she might 
attend a concert of his, or other entertainment. Fritz 
Friedrich Brahms died unmarried in 1886 at the age 
of fifty-one. Johannes’s stepmother survived him. 
After devoting a few days to arranging of affairs in 
Hamburg, Brahms returned to Vienna, where he ar- 
rived at the beginning of the last week in February. 
When he left Hamburg he took with him his father’s 
document of citizenship and the letter which freed 
him from his apprenticeship (v. Ch. V), leaving the 
rest of Johann Jakob’s possessions for division be- 
tween the widow and Elise. 

Towards the end of April, 1872, Brahms left his 
new home in Vienna for Carlsruhe, travelling so that 
he called at various cities en route to see different 
friends, staying a few days with Stockhausen at Stutt- 
gart. While he was there he made full use of his op- 
portunities for practising his songs with Stockhausen, 
and on May tst attended a concert given by his friend. 
He arrived at Carlsruhe in time to hear the first per- 
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formance of his Triumphlied. The occasion was the 
valedictory concert given by the Grand Duke of 
Baden to the conductor of the orchestra, Levi, who 
was leaving to take up his last appointment at Munich. 
Stockhausen sang the solo passages in the Song of 
Triumph, and Clara Schumann shared with Johannes 
Brahms the joys of listening to the great work. The 
summer was spent in his usual manner in Baden, being 
varied only by a concert in the Kursaal of Baden- 
Baden on August 29th, at which he appeared as pian- 
ist in Schumann’s Concerto, and as creative artist by 
conducting his Serenade in A. 

While Brahms was in Baden the management of 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde were making every 
endeavour to end the unsettled state of affairs into 
which the organisation had fallen. Rubinstein had 
been engaged as conductor for a season, but a perma- 
nent head was badly needed. ‘The efforts that had 
been made in other directions to secure a well-known 
‘Artistic Director” for the Society had ended in 
failure, and finally Brahms was approached with an 
invitation to accept that post. A good deal of corres- 
pondence ensued, which ended in Brahms agreeing to 
conduct the concerts of the Gesellschaft for a guar- 
anteed salary of three thousand gulden. In Septem- 
ber he wrote his letter of acceptance, and announced 
that the rehearsals were to commence on October 
Ist, ordering the music he would require. For three 
seasons Brahms conducted this old and honoured 
musical society, and the performances given under his 
baton were probably the most brilliant in its history. 
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His opportunities for presenting great works were 
perfectly adequate, and he took full advantage of 
them by producing such masterpieces as his own 
Requiem, the Schicksalslied, the Rhapsodie, and the 
Triumphlied, besides giving excellent performances of 
the bigger choral compositions of Bach, Handel, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann, Bruch, and Cheru- 
bini. 

The first of the Brahms seasons was inaugurated 
on November roth, 1872, with a programme contain- 
ing the Handel “‘ Dettingen’’ Te Deum, in which the 
soprano soli were sung by his erstwhile protégée Rosa 
Girzick. Unaccompanied, the choir sang two a Ca- 
pella compositions by Johannes Eccard (1553-1611, 
a pupil of Orlando Lassus), and Heinrich Isaak (fl. 
ca. 1475-1525). An aria of Mozart’s accompanied 
by the pianoforte (Epstein) and orchestra was sung 
by Frau Wilt, and the orchestra was given the Sym- 
phony which Joachim had constructed out of Schu- 
bert’s pianoforte duet, Op. 140. Before this concert 
Brahms had insisted upon a complete re-organisation 
of the orchestra. A large number of undependable 
players (some amateurs) were weeded out, and when 
the conductor raised his baton on November roth it 
was before an orchestra of a hundred chosen instru- 
mentalists, made up of the best part of the original 
forces strengthened by musicians from the Royal 
Opera House and the Philharmonic Society, with 
Hellmesberger as leader. The chorus numbered 
three hundred, and the reception given the new con- 
ductor after a splendid performance was an enthusias- 
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tic one. A few days later, at a concert to celebrate 
the inauguration of the new organ, Brahms had per- 
formed a couple of Bach’s choral works. But the oc- 
casion is especially noteworthy because at that concert 
Anton Bruckner (organ professor at the Conserva- 
toire) appeared with Brahms—the only time these 
two men were seen together at a public function. This 
symphonist was to play a part later on in the absurd 
controversies that raged, being set up by the adherents 
of Richard Wagner as the symphonic composer to be 
pitted against Brahms. But the new conductor was 
not to enjoy a first season unclouded by unfortunate 
accidents, and a curious succession of these marred 
the second concert of the Gesellschaft. Ferdinand 
Hiller had come to conduct his Demetrius Overture, 
but the orchestral parts did not arrive, and his older 
D minor Overture had to be played in its stead. Even 
this enjoyed two attempts, since at the first the tym- 
panist set in too early. Schumann’s Sdngers Fluch 
suffered a similar misfortune—the harpist turned 
over his pages carelessly, lost himself, and Brahms to 
save the situation was compelled to stop the orchestra 
and commence again. ‘The soloists were in anything 
but good form, and the only composition that was 
given free from mishaps was Mendelssohn’s Walpur- 
gisnacht (Op. 60). For the rest the season went off 
brilliantly. At the remaining concerts were given, 
each time with great success, Handel’s Saul (with 
Mesdames Dustmann and Bettelheim, and Messieurs 
Pirk, Walther, and Scaria), a scene from Gluck’s 
Alcestis (with Amalie Joachim in her most successful 
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role), Mozart’s Venite Populi (discovered by 
Brahms among Kochel’s manuscripts), and above all, 
a most satisfactory second performance of the 
Triumphlied. The latter, given in the first week of 
December, proved to be a veritable triumph song for 
Brahms himself. Billroth thought the effect colossal 
and called it monumental music, while Schelle believed 
the performances of the Gesellschaft were now all 
that could be desired and that their destinies could 
be placed in no more capable hands. The Allgemeine 
Musik-Zeitung (after a different performance of the 
Triumphlied) said that Brahms was “the greatest 
musician of the present day.’’ Such works as Cheru- 
bini’s Requiem, Beethoven’s Weihe des Hauses (solo, 
chorus, and orchestra), and two Bach Cantatas, in- 
cluding the highly exacting Christ lag in Todesban- 
den, further dignified the Gesellschaft’s ante- 
Christmas activities. Brahms’s personal happiness 
was increased by the presence of Clara Schumann in 
Vienna in December (where she had been giving con- 
certs with Frau Joachim), and the now popular con- 
ductor of the Musikfreunde saw a good deal of his 
old friend from the Rhine. The winter was spent 
pleasantly in Vienna, the evenings in genial conversa- 
tion at his favourite café, often with old Nottebohm 
or other friends, the days in preparation for the new 
season and in composition. 

There will be no need to give in detail all the pro- 
grammes presented by Brahms at the Gesellschaft 
concerts during his term as conductor, for a repre- 
sentative specimen of two will suffice to show the 
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standard he maintained. The season of 1872-1873 
was to have been brought to a close at the concert of 
April 6th with Bach’s Cantata Liebster Gott, wann 
werd’ ich sterben? and Cherubini’s Requiem; but the 
reception of these works was so enthusiastic that they 
were given again on the Tuesday of the Holy Week 
following. Newspaper reports, diaries, and the cor- 
respondence of individuals, all show that the reputa- 
tion now enjoyed by Brahms in Vienna was very great, 
and that he was given all the credit for the excellent 
productions of the Gesellschaft. He was beginning 
to pay the penalty of his popularity, and what he 
most dreaded was happening—he was being lionised. 
By the middle of May he had escaped from Vienna to 
seek a peaceful haven where he could rest and event- 
ually compose. Most of the late spring and the 
summer were spent at Tutzing on the Starnberg lake 
in Bavaria, a beautiful spot, but not without its social 
distractions. Before settling there he had tried Grat- 
wein in Styria and the Semmering, but without finding 
the place he required. From Tutzing he would run 
over to Munich to see Levi, and made use of this asy- 
lum when visitors to Tutzing annoyed him. At the 
same time it was another circumstance besides the an- 
noyance of visitors that tended to unsettle him. He 
had been having the unpleasant experience of a mis- 
understanding with his dearest friends—Clara Schu- 
mann and Joachim. Several letters exchanged by the 
three friends show how bitter were the recriminations, 
and how unjust were the suggestions made by the 
angry musicians. The main cause of Johannes’s dis- 
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satisfaction was that Joachim and Wasielewski had 
been asked to direct the festival at Bonn in memory 
of Robert Schumann, and that he had not been in- 
vited. It appears that the German Requiem had been 
originally suggested for inclusion, but later removed 
from a programme that was composed exclusively of 
the works of the dead master. Already, on April 
roth, Clara Schumann wrote to Joachim that she 
wanted Brahms’s Requiem done “ instead of the Peri. 
. . . The Peri so well known to all musicians and 
music-lovers. ... Apart from the fact that the 
Requiem would make an extremely interesting item, 
it would be doubly appropriate because Brahms was 
so intimate with my husband during his lifetime, and 
even at that time my husband singled him out as a 
man on whom our highest hopes for the future might 
be fixed. I can see no possible objection to the 
Requiem, unless it were the possibility of Brahms 
composing something specially for the Festival. But 
that he cannot do, he tells me, because he cannot find 
a suitable text. I am sure the Committee will make 
no difficulties if you tell them that I, as well ag you, 
particularly wish the Requiem to be performed... .” 
When the Requiem was not placed in the final ar- 
rangement of the programme, Brahms thoughtlessly 
blamed Joachim. Hermann Levi, after a conversa- 
tion with Clara Schumann, wrote to Joachim on June 
27th saying, “I cannot get over the fact that just 
now, when the Memorial Festival is recalling the old, 
happy days together, the very people who ought to be 
united are being separated by all kinds of trifling mis- 
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understandings. . . . Of course Brahms is put out 
because he learned of the omission of the Requiem 
from the programme through the newspapers (at 
least, so I imagine; he has said nothing to me about 
it). Frau Schumann knew nothing about it either, 
and could give me no reason for it.’’ Levi said he 
was not the man to play the mediator; besides, he 
could not see Brahms in the wrong: ‘I could not 
help giving Frau Schumann a lecture or two on her 
behaviour towards Brahms. . . . She showed me a 
letter from Brahms, which I was expected to consider 
inconsiderate, cold, and unkind, which with the best 
will in the world I was not able to do.” The writer 
thought the first step towards peace should come from 
Joachim—Brahms could not be expected to make it. 
A letter from Brahms to Joachim (June), one from 
Joachim to Brahms (July 7th), and one from Clara 
Schumann to Joachim (July 8th)—all given in full in 
Messrs. Macmillan’s intensely interesting Letters 
from and to Joseph Joachim—show how embittered 
the friends had become, and at the same time how un- 
utterably miserable they were over the unfortunate 
affair. But the misunderstanding which all this letter- 
writing failed to clear up, vanished very rapidly after 
a short personal chat. Brahms, however hurt and 
offended he may have felt, could not bring it over 
his conscience to allow the festival to pass without his 
presence at Bonn. He owed this sign of respect to 
the dead musician who had so prophetically wel- 
comed him into the professional world. And so it 
came about that when musicians from far and near— 
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professionals and amateurs—met between August 
17th and 19th, 1873—-when Joseph Joachim, Clara 
Schumann, Stockhausen, Hiller, Reinthaler, Barg- 
heer, Emil Naumann, Max Bruch, Rudorff, and 
Amalie Joachim, were all foregathered within the 
confines of the city of Bonn-on-the-Rhine—Johannes 
Brahms was also there. Drawn together by the com- 
mon bond of friendship and regard for the departed, 
Joachim, Clara Schumann, and Brahms were once 
more united, Johannes with his customary magnanim- 
ity accepting all the blame for the unpleasantness. 
He played no role in the public celebrations, but his 
good spirits were so far restored that he entertained 
his friends between the concerts with specimens of his 
own recent compositions, playing among other things 
his arrangement for two pianofortes of the Haydn 
Variations with Clara Schumann. This private ex- 
hibition of his new works was continued when he 
accompanied Frau Schumann back to Lichtenthal. 
He stayed only a few days, for he was anxious for 
the quiet of Tutzing to continue the works he had 
in hand. Moreover, Clara was no longer to be a 
permanent feature of Lichtenthal, since she trans- 
ferred her place of domicile to Berlin, and henceforth 
she, like Brahms, only visited Baden as a summer 
guest. 

The winter season at Vienna opened, as far as con- 
cerns the Brahms biographer, with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra’s concert of November 2nd, when Dessoft 


produced the Variations ona Theme by Haydn. This \y 


magnificent work, based upon a theme discovered by 
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Brahms in Haydn’s Chorale St. Antoni—a Symphony 
in all but form—aroused the utmost enthusiasm, and 
the composer must have been deeply gratified to have 
witnessed so great a triumph. The Press was elo- 
quent in its praises, and once more regret was ex- 
pressed that the musical world had not yet been given 
the long-awaited Symphony. The first concert of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde took place on Novem- 
ber 8th, when Brahms produced Handel’s Alexander’ s 
Feast and Bach’s Cantata Nun ist das Heil . . . the 
concert opening with a Beethoven overture. The 
preparations for the second concert on December 7th 
kept the conductor busy during the intervening month. 
He had reached a point in his career when he could 
say farewell to all financial anxieties. He was much 
sought after by managers and publishers, and need 
have had no idle moment. Laurels, other than the 
plaudits of his audiences, were placed upon his brow. 
Little as he valued decorations, he was compelled 
gracefully to accept the order of Maximilian for Arts 
and Sciences, which the King of Bavaria conferred 
upon him in the winter of 1873-1874. Accepting the 
honour was one matter, but writing the letter of 
thanks to the authorities was quite another—and 
Brahms with almost child-like helplessness appealed 
to Hermann Levi to set him a copy. 

The post-Christmas season of Gesellschaft concerts 
opened on January 25th, when Mozart’s Cantata 
Davidde Penitente and Goldmark’s Friihlingshymne 
(Op. 23; alto solo, chorus, and orchestra) were per- 
formed, the latter conducted by the composer. It was 
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after this artistically successful concert that Brahms 
went to Leipzig for a week to fulfil a number of en- 
gagements in the city that had provided him with so 
much heart-burning in the past. But his reputation 
had increased steadily since those days, and even the 
Gewandhaus audiences could no longer be blind to 
Brahms, nor deaf to his music. Gradually the circle 
of his adherents in that important musical centre 
widened, and little by little, from this point onwards, 
Leipzig became converted to the cult of Johannes 
Brahms. It is a significant fact that this city, which 
at the beginning provided the composer with the most 
serious opposition against which he had to fight, be- 
came in the end one of the centres where the work of 
Brahms was most frequently given and produced in 
the best manner. On January 29th the Leipzig 
branch of the Allgemeine Deutscher Musik Verein 
welcomed him at an evening entertainment at which 
the Variations on a Theme by Schumann (Op. 23; 
four hands), the pianoforte Ballades (Op. 10), the 
Horn Trio (Op. 40), and the Marienlieder (Op. 
22) were performed. On February 1st he played the 
Handel Variations (Op. 24), and the pianoforte part 
of the G minor Quartet (Op. 25) at a Gewandhaus 
chamber music concert. Two days later in the same 
building Rinaldo (Op. 50) was sung by a choir of 
academics. ‘The fourth Leipzig concert took place 
on the fifth of the month in aid of the Pension Fund, 
the items being the Rhapsodie (Op. 53, and Amalie 
Joachim singing the solo), the Variations on a Theme 


by Haydn (Op. 56), and, with Reinecke as second 
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pianist, several of the Liebeslieder Walzer from Op. 
52 (four voices with four-hand pianoforte accom- 
paniment). The three Hungarian Dances that were 
orchestrated were also played on this occasion. 
These four concerts marked the turning point in 
Brahms’s career as far as Leipzig was concerned, and 
with this stronghold conquered he may be said to 
have set his foot firmly upon the high road to German 
popularity. Socially, too, he had a most enjoyable 
time there; Clara Schumann and Frau Joachim were 
on the spot, and they (as also Simrock) lodged in the 
same hotel with Brahms. Heinrich and Elizabeth 
von Herzogenberg had joined the artistic circle of 
Leipzig, and this couple, important from the musical 
as well as from the social point of view, did much to 
influence opinion in Brahms’s favour. His friendship 
for the Herzogenbergs was of a very intimate order, 
and for the brilliant intellect of Elizabeth yon Her- 
zogenberg he had the greatest admiration. 

On February 7th he was back in Vienna, busy with 
the rehearsals for the remaining Gesellschaft con- 
certs of the season (March 2nd, Schumann’s Manfred 
music and a Kyrie and Credo by Schubert; March 
31st, excerpts from Handel’s Solomon and Bach's 
Christmas Oratorio, the Haydn E flat Symphony and 
the Schicksalslied, the last with the greatest possible 
success). Between these two concerts Brahms paid 
a visit to Munich, that stronghold of Wagnerism. 
On March 13th the Haydn Variations were per- 
formed, and songs by Brahms sung (Heinrich Vogl) ; 
and on the following day Josef Walter, a well-known 
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violinist then active in Munich, produced with Brahms 
the Quartet in A (Op. 26), and, with the assistance 
of other performers, the Sextet in G for strings (Op. 
36). Brahms’s success in Munich was confined to a 
limited circle of admirers who had been brought to 
an appreciation of his music by Hermann Levi; but 
the general public of the Bavarian capital was too 
deeply steeped in the dramatic work of Wagner to 
become enthusiastic over the charms of absolute music 
as presented by a Brahms. 

The late spring and early summer of 1874 are 
noticeable for a number of concerts given in various 
parts of Germany and Switzerland—the whole series 
representing really a triumphal march for the 
Triumphlied (Op. 55). On April 28th this nobly ex- 
pressive work was produced at Bremen side by side 
with the Haydn Variations—the composer-conductor 
also appearing as pianist with the Beethoven FE flat 
Concerto. Performances of the Rhapsodie and of the 
Haydn Variations followed at Cassel. On May 24th, 
Brahms appeared at the Rhine Musical Festival held 
at Cologne, the Triumphlied being again the work 
performed. It was probably on this occasion that 
Brahms met Georg Henschel, the celebrated singer, 
with whom he later came to be on very intimate terms. 
The two came together in Rudolf von Beckerath’s 
wine cellar at Riidesheim, Joachim having effected the 
introduction. Brahms had been staying at Bonn since 
early in May and went to Cologne to superintend the 
rehearsals of his work, which, according to the Musik- 
alisches Wochenblatt enjoyed a brilliant success. The 
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Song of Triumph next took Brahms to Bale, where 
it was given on June oth, the occasion being the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Gesangverein of that town. A 
two-day musical festival celebrated the occasion, and 
besides the work already mentioned, Brahms’s Piano- 
forte Quartet in A was performed by Bargheer, 
Hegar, and Kahut, with the composer at the piano- 
forte. The Triumphlied was on the programme of 
the Ziirich Musical Festival of that year (July 11th 
to 14th), and on the 12th of July Brahms, in the 
company of Theodor Kirchner and other friends, 
heard the work there. This visit to Ziirich also gave 
Brahms the opportunity of again meeting Joseph 
Victor Widmann (who had gone over from Berne) 
at the house of the composer Goetz. Johannes stayed 
in Switzerland until the middle of September, living 
near the “ Nidelbad’”’ of Ruschlikon, high above the 
Lake of Zirich—and here some very beautiful com- 
positions were created. His return to Vienna almost 
coincided with Billroth’s house-warming at No. 20, 
Alserstrasse, and the new music-room was suitably in- 
augurated with the assistance of Brahms. 

The Gesellschaft concert-season opened on No- 
vember 8th with some songs for mixed choir by 
Brahms (Op. 62) and, as orchestral work, Berlioz’ 
Harold of Italy. Curiously enough, the conductor 
appeared as pianist at this concert, playing the Beet- 
hoven E flat Concerto. The success of this concert 
was very doubtful; Brahms’s conducting aroused no 
great enthusiasm, and his playing still less. But his 
new compositions made a great appeal and were, in- 
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deed, the best-received numbers on the programme. 
The concert of December 6th brought Beethoven’s 
Mass in D to a hearing. Again no enthusiasm was 
apparent and, as Kalbeck says, they missed the ‘‘ Her- 
beck swing.”’ In fact, the Viennese, probably already 
influenced by gossip and intrigue, were hankering for 
the flesh-pots of Egypt; Herbeck was soon to change 
the scene of his activities and much secret propaganda 
was at work. Every excuse for dissatisfaction with 
Brahms seems to have been seized upon and exploited 
to the full extent of its worth. A coming event was 
once more casting its shadow before. In the mean- 
time Brahms went to Breslau, where his friend Bern- 
hard Scholz was conducting the Orchestral Society, 
to fulfil a long-standing promise. He played his 
Pianoforte Concerto under Scholz’s baton on De- 
cember 20th, after having spent the Christmas holi- 
days with his friends at Breslau. On January 2nd, 
1875, he took part in the chamber music concert ar- 
ranged by the Society, playing the pianoforte part of 
the Quartet in G minor (Op. 25) and some solos, and 
sharing with Scholz the accompaniment to a selec- 
tion of Liebeslieder Walzer (Op. 52). 

The Vienna season re-opened on January roth, 
1875, with the Gesellschaft concert at which Joachim 
and his wife both appeared. The programme was an 
interesting and brilliant one—the Rhapsodie with 
Frau Joachim as soloist, the Schumann Fantasia for 
violin and orchestra, Joachim’s ‘‘ Hungarian ’’ Con- 
certo for the same, and orchestrally accompanied 
songs, formed the chief items; with pianoforte ac- 
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companiment Joachim played a Bach Sonata and his 
arrangement of some of the Brahms Hungarian 
Dances, Johannes playing the pianoforte part in the 
place of the accompanist originally engaged, but who 
did not come; and in addition the great violinist joined 
Hellmesberger and others in a performance of Beet- 
hoven’s Quartet in C. A great triumph awaited 
Brahms when, on February 28th, his Requiem was 
given complete. After the performance of the first 
three movements under Herbeck in December, 1867, 
Joachim had wondered how long Brahms would have 
to wait before he would hear the work performed as_ 
it should be performed. And now, more than seven 
years later, that moment had arrived. At the close 
of the composition a scene of great enthusiasm re- 
warded Brahms for his years of waiting, and this 
concert was probably the most brilliant ever given by 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna. ‘The 
concert of March 23rd was devoted to Bach’s Passion 
according to St. Matthew, all the solo parts being. 
sung by excellent singers—Mesdames Dustmann and 
Bettelheim, and Messieurs Georg Henschel and Gus- 
tav Walter. ‘The closing concert of the season, and 
the last that Brahms conducted for the Gesellschaft, 
was that of April 18th, when Max Bruch’s Odysseus 
was given, Georg Henschel being again one of the 
soloists. Brahms’s resignation from the post he had 
held for three seasons became effective after this con- 
cert, and once more he was a free agent. 

The reasons that led Johannes Brahms to resign 
from the conductorship of the Gesellschaft have al- 
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ready been alluded to. Herbeck was himself the 
victim of intrigue and thus perhaps not entirely to 
blame for allowing his eyes to wander back to the 
conductor’s desk at the Musikfreunde concerts when 
he left the direction of the Court Opera in 1875. A 
man so well-known and popular in Viennese musical 
circles could not be left without a post. Dessoft had 
departed from Vienna to take up Hermann Levi's 
old position at Carlsruhe, but Hans Richter had al- 
ready filled the vacancy caused in Vienna. Brahms 
realised that he would be compelled to fight the sup- 
porters of Herbeck with counter-intrigue and counter- 
propaganda. But he was not the kind of man to cling 
to a post by these means. It was as he wrote to Levi: 
nothing unpleasant had transpired between the two 
conductors; but the possibility of a clash did not 
make Brahms’s future appear a happy one. He said 
that he would neither quarrel with Herbeck nor wait 
until the latter turned him out of his appointment. 
There remained nothing for him to do, therefore, but 
to resign. There was no unpleasantness in the man- 
ner of his parting from the Society, and he continued | 
to be an honorary member of the Committee, main- 
taining a lively interest in the welfare of the Gesell- 
schaft. 

The ending of the concert season in Vienna left 
Brahms free to seek a quiet spot for the summer, and 
after several changes of plan he decided upon Ziegel- 
hausen, near Heidelberg. He had been attracted 
thither by Anselm Feuerbach, and in the house of the. 
painter Hanno he found a congenial environment for 
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composition. He did not lose contact with his friends, 
and many opportunities presented themselves that al- 
lowed him to find all the distraction he needed. ‘Thus, 
Dessoff took advantage of Brahms’s proximity, and 
on May 8th invited him for a concert in the hall of 
the Museum at Carlsruhe. Here the Neue Liebes- 
lieder (Op. 65) were performed, Brahms joining 
Dessoff in the four-hand accompaniments. He re- 
peated this set of compositions at Mannheim a little 
later. He was present when Hermann Goetz’s Tam- 
ing of the Shrew was performed there, and appears 
to have been a good deal in the society of Ernst 
Frank, at that time court-conductor at Mannheim; 
Brahms was certainly frequently mentioned in Frank’s 
letters to Goetz. At Whitsuntide Johannes was at 
Diisseldorf for the Rhine Musical Festival, and once 
more met his old friend Joachim, who conducted the 
Schicksalslied on that occasion. At Ziegelhausen, too, 
Brahms received visits from Albert Dietrich and Sim- 
rock, and made the acquaintance of Fritz Steinbach, 
then only in his twenty-first year, who became famous 
later on as a conductor of Brahms’s works. In the 
autumn Johannes returned to Vienna. It was at about 
this time that he joined the committee which acted 
for the Ministry of Education in advising the grant- 
ing of gratuities to deserving musicians. His examin- 
ation of the candidates and their work brought him 
into contact with many musicians who later became 
famous, and he was thus in a position to discover new 
and hitherto unrecognised talent. In this way he 
first made the acquaintance of Antonin Dvorak, and 
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the latter owed not a little of his later success to the 
kindness and generosity of Johannes Brahms. 

The compositions written by Brahms during the 
three years covered by the present chapter are inter- 
esting and important. ‘The first two books of Hun- 
garian Dances, which had appeared for four hands in 
1869, were published as pianoforte solos in 1872. In 
the winter of 1873-1874 Brahms was in correspon- 
dence with his publisher concerning an orchestral ver- 
sion of three of these dances, and in May, 1874, Nos. 
I, 3, and 10 were given over to the press; they did 
not appear, however, until 1876. Most of the crea- 
tive work belonging to 1873 was written at Tutzing, 
and there he completed the Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn (Op. 56). Brahms’s arrangement of these 
variations for two pianofortes appeared in the au- 
tumn of 1873 (Simrock), but the orchestral version 
was not published until the following year. In 1873 
also, Rieter-Biedermann issued the eight songs which 
make up Op. 59. The two String Quartets in C minor 
and A minor (Op. 51) were dedicated to Billroth 
from Tutzing in 1873. In the winter of 1873-1874 
Johannes resumed work on the Pianoforte Quartet 
in C minor (Op. 60), a composition which he com- 
menced many years ago under romantic circumstances. 
His correspondence relating to this quartet gives us 
a good idea of his real feelings towards Clara Schu- 
mann round about the time of her husband’s illness 
and death; but it would be impious to delve farther 
into the composition for clues to an affection that was 
marked by dignity and noble self-suppression. The 
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Swiss sojourn of 1874 (Rischlikon) produced another 
batch of works. During that summer he wrote the 
seven songs for mixed choir (Op. 62), the nine songs 
of Op. 63, and the three quartets for four solo voices 
with pianoforte accompaniment (Op. 64). The same 
year saw the publication of all these works and of 
Op. 61 (four duets for soprano and alto) by Peters. 
While at Rischlikon he also worked at the Neue 
Liebeslieder (Op. 65) and the String Quartet in B 
flat. Op. 63, it may be remembered, contains the ex- 
quisite Meine Liebe ist griin wie der Fliederbusch. 
In 1875 the Neue Liebeslieder were published. The 
Pianoforte Quartet in C minor (Op. 60) which he 
commenced in 1856, altered several times, laid aside, 
took up again in 1873-1874, was finally completed in 
1875. On August 12th it was ready for the engraver, 
Brahms saying that it was half old and half new, and 
then it represented ‘‘ a man with a pistol at his head.” 
It was performed from the proof-sheets at Billroth’s 
house in Vienna in the autumn of that year, and in 
public on November 18th by Brahms and the Hells- 
mesberger Quartet. The B flat String Quartet (Op. 
67) was completed this year at Ziegelhausen, and was 
the last composition written by Brahms for this com- 
bination of instruments. It was first performed in 
public on October 30th, 1876, at Berlin. Other works 
were written, added to, or sketched in, during the 
three years under consideration, but definite informa- 
tion is wanting. There can, however, be no doubt 
that a good deal of Brahms’s time and thought during 
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1874 and 1875 were occupied with the First Sym- 
phony. To the period just treated is to be referred 
his election as a member of the Royal Academy of 


Arts in Berlin—a rare distinction. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN: 1876-1879 


Concerts in Holland and Germany—The First Two Sym- 
phonies—The Three Poértschach Holidays—The Violin 
Concerto—The Hamburg Philharmonic Jubilee Festival 
—The Ph.D. Degree of Breslau 


HE year 1876 is noticeable through two main 
features—the number of concerts at which 
Brahms played or conducted, and the completion and 
first performances of the Symphony in C Minor. 
When he met the Utrecht University professor and 
amateur violoncellist, Professor Engelmann, at 
Ziirich two years earlier, he received a cordial invita- 
tion to visit Holland. From the beginning of his 
career the low countries had shown a remarkable 
sympathy for his work, and this circumstance, added 
to the liking Brahms had formed for the professor 
and his pianist wife (née Emma Brandes), may have 
decided him to appear there. Arriving at Utrecht in’ 
the middle of January, he enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Engelmanns, indulging his affection for children 
by thoroughly spoiling the youngsters of the house. 
On January 18th he conducted the German Requiem 
at Amsterdam, and on the following day played the 
D minor Pianoforte Concerto in The Hague. On 
the 21st he appeared again at Amsterdam, and the 
next day repeated the Concerto at Utrecht. Besides 
these concerts he assisted at the chamber music eve- 
nings of the Utrecht quartet organisations. The 
greatest enthusiasm prevailed everywhere, and the 
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series of concerts at which he assisted resolved itself 
into an unofficial Dutch Brahms Festival. Both of 
the Serenades and the Haydn Variations were in- 
cluded in the scheme, songs of his were sung, and 
Brahms’s reputation in Holland was now secured. 
Financially, too, the short tour was a great success 
and Brahms had every reason to be completely satis- 
fied with the reception he was given by that music- 
loving race of honest and serious-minded burghers. 
Leaving Holland on February 2nd, he called on his 
friends the Grimms at Minster where on February 
5th he conducted the Triumphlied with Georg Hen- 
schel as soloist, and the Requiem with Frau Kiese- 
kamp. This lady also sang vocal solos by Brahms 
with the composer as accompanist. To his already 
very heavy programme Brahms added another per- 
formance of the Pianoforte Concerto and some solos. 
It is a curious reflection, that although Johannes was 
very averse to concerts producing the works of only 
one composer, the enthusiasm of organisers almost 
always compelled Brahms himself to take part in pro- 
grammes composed entirely of his own works. While 
at Minster he met Richard Barth, that excellent left- 
handed violinist, a pupil of Joachim and at that time 
leader of the Verein orchestra. On the 13th of the 
same month Brahms reached Baden, where he as- 
sisted at a charity concert. His next centre was 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he played -the Piano- 
forte Concerto at one of the Museum Gesellschaft 
concerts (February 18th). On the succeeding days 
he appeared as pianist in the chamber music at Darm- 
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stadt and Mannheim. On February 21st he was as- 
sociated with that excellent musician and violinist, 
Hugo Heermann, in the A major Pianoforte Quartet 
(Op. 26), and appeared as pianoforte soloist in a 
couple of numbers. While in Frankfort on this occa- 
sion, he did not stay with Clara Schumann but with 
Heermann, who was then living on the Goethe-platz. 
The present writer had the good fortune to be a pupil 
of Heermann—as he was of Moser also—and from 
both of these pedagogues he obtained many little 
pieces of information relating to Brahms. On Feb- 
ruary 24th Brahms appeared with Henschel at Cob- 
Jenz, and on the following day at Wiesbaden. 
Heermann’s entrée in the houses of society leaders 
secured for Brahms two or three private engagements 
of a very remunerative nature, and in these he was 
again associated with Henschel and the Heermann 
Quartet. The great success of Brahms’s last appear- 
ance at Breslau, and the insistence of Bernhard 
Scholz, compelled him to revisit that city; and on 
March 21st he once more played the solo part of the 
Pianoforte Concerto with great success, delighting 
the Breslau audience again on the 23rd with Beet- 
hoven’s Op. 111, and his own C minor Pianoforte 
Quartet (Op. 60). 

Brahms had now been actively engaged in conduct- 
ing and playing for over three months, and after the 
second Breslau,concert he returned to Vienna for a 
little rest. This he took in characteristic fashion by 
employing it in the editing of Mozart’s Requiem for 
the new issue of the great master’s works—a labour 
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which, in the careful and conscientious manner pe- 
culiar to him, occupied him until the summer. It was 
early in this year that the University of Cambridge 
offered Brahms the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music. Joachim, writing from London in April said: 
‘“ Professor Macfarren . . . will have written to you 
on behalf of the Rector of the University to know 
whether you will accept the distinction of honorary 
Doctor of Music which they wish to confer on you. 
The University wishes to honour me in this manner 
also, and I have said ‘ Yes.’ It is the first time the 
title of Doctor has been voluntarily offered to a 
foreioner....).,It.is a proof)... of how: highly 
your things are thought of there, and indeed, through- 
out the musical world in England. All you have to 
do is to write a German letter in Roman characters 
to Macfarren, to say that you accept the honour with 
pleasure . . . and you can add or not, as you please, 
that you regard it as a proof of sympathy with your 
artistic endeavours. ‘The next question is whether 
you will really come to England so that you may be 
created Doctor (a solemn ceremony at which the 
whole University is present). Without this you can- 
not be made Doctor.” It must have been Brahms’s 
negative answer to Joachim’s “ next question’ that 
prevented him accepting the degree. Whether the 
thought of appearing before “‘ the whole University ”’ 
at a ‘‘ solemn ceremony ”’ frightened him, or whether 
the idea of dressing like an accepted member of so- 
ciety with a white shirt in place of his favourite 
striped woollen garment, deterred him, is not clear. 
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The fact remains that though he appreciated the 
honour sufficiently highly to allow his Symphony to 
be first played in England by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Musical Society, he never set foot in this country, 
and the offer of the Senate came to nothing. A 
Times advertisement announcing the intention of the 
.Crystal Palace management to request Brahms to con- 
duct at one of their popular concerts is sometimes 
advanced as a reason for Johannes’s absence; but it 
is scarcely to be supposed that this advertisement 
alone was sufficient to keep him away. It was more 
likely to have been the “commercialism ’”’ and the 
musical taste in England at the time, as exhibited to 
him in Joachim’s letters, and his own lack of sympathy 
with England and English politics, that rendered him 
a little indifferent to the honour offered him. 
Brahms’s summer holiday of 1876 was spent at 
Sassnitz on the Island of Rigen, where he had ar- 
ranged to meet Henschel. Leaving his rooms in the 
Carls-gasse on June 7th, he travelled over Berlin, 
spent a few days there in the society of Clara Schu- 
mann, and reached the Baltic island before the middle 
of the month. On July 7th he was joined by Hen- 
schel, and the latter has left a very detailed account 
of Brahms’s appearance, conversation, and doings 
during the time they spent together. According to 
many contemporaries, including Henschel, Brahms in 
externals was strangely reminiscent of Beethoven, not 
only in features, but also in his attitudes and gait. 
Johannes was still clean-shaven in those days, and his 
resemblance to Beethoven must at that period have 
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been very strong. His favourite forms of relaxation 
at Sassnitz were sea-bathing and tramping about the 
most beautiful districts of the island. Very valuable 
sections of Henschel’s diary deal with Brahms’s con- 
versations on musical matters, and his remarks upon 
Wagner’s methods and his criticism of the music- 
drames—and particularly his discourses on the Wag- 
nerian texts—are exceedingly illuminating. After 
reading them one is forced to the conclusion that 
Brahms, however much he may have admired the 
earlier work of Wagner in the days when Joachim was 
also very much attracted by it, he modified his opin- 
ions later when he saw Wagner at Penzing, near 
Vienna; and by the time he met Henschel at Sassnitz 
he had some very caustic things to say on the subject 
of Wagnerism music-drama and Wagnerian philos- 
ophy. In August Brahms left Riigen for Hamburg, 
and stayed in his native city until the first week of 
September had been completed. On September 10th 
he found himself at Baden-Baden, and during this 
visit he made a good deal of music for Clara Schu- 
mann’s benefit, playing her most of his more recent 
compositions, including the Symphony. It was dur- 
ing this autumn that an active correspondence was 
going on dealing with an offer of the post of municipal 
Music Director of Diisseldorf to Brahms. He may 
have been anxious by then to settle down peacefully 
in a quiet place, but found it very difficult to make up 
his mind to the step. His previous experiences in 
fixed posts had not been encouraging, his nature re- 
belled against any kind of restraint, his creative work 
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needed absolute freedom of movement and an un- 
attached existence, and he desired above all to be pre- 
served from petty jealousies, intrigues, and all the 
trivialities of life in a provincial town. He was aware 
that, though there were many in Disseldorf who 
would have welcomed him heartily, there was also a 
strong party in favour of the retention of Schumann’s 
successor, Julius Tausch. The chances of a following 
unanimously in his favour were too remote to en- 
courage Brahms; and by the following February he 
at length made up his mind, and declined the offer. 
It will be necessary to go back some fourteen years 
in order to trace the history of Brahms’s First Sym- 
phony to its origin. How many attempts Brahms 
made in this form of instrumental composition before 
he decided to retain the sketches which became the C 
minor Symphony, we shall probably never know with 
certainty. Many of these early experiments ended in 
the fire; others were modified and converted into con- 
certos or other works. The first trustworthy evidence 
that we have of the existence of the beginnings of a 
Symphony i is given very clearly by Clara Schumann 
in a letter to Joachim. Writing to her friend (then 
abroad) from Minster on July 1st, 1862, she said: 
. Johannes sent me a little hile ago—only 
fancy how surprised I was—the first movement of a 
symphony with this bold opening: (four measures of 
music are here given). “* That is rather tough, cer- 
tainly, but I soon got used to it. The movement is 
full of wonderfully beautiful passages, and the mo- 
tives are handled in masterly fashion which he is mak- 
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ing more and more his own. It is all interwoven in 
such an interesting way, and yet it goes with such a 
swing that it might have all been poured forth in the 
first moment of inspiration; one can enjoy every note 
of it without being reminded of the work there is in 
it.’ Exactly when work on this movement was com- 
menced it is impossible to say—Robert Schumann had 
already suggested the writing of a Symphony to 
Johannes. But Brahms was a man whose self-criti- 
cism was very severe, and he felt that he would be 
presumptuous indeed had he presented a work of this 
kind to the world in these early days of his career. 
With the achievements of Ludwig van Beethoven ever 
before his eyes, he had set up a standard which he 
thought himself as yet incapable of reaching. It is 
quite possible that once the first movement was fin- 
ished, he had laid it aside in order to test its effect 
in the light of a few further years of study and ex- 
perience. Joachim, replying to Clara Schumann’s 
letter on July 18th, said: ‘‘ If I could only see it, but 
I am afraid he would hardly like to send it over here. 
But I will try and persuade him. When I think of 
the pleasure it would give me to rehearse Johannes’s 
Symphony and to be the first to produce it, I must 
confess I feel very much inclined to accept the King’s 
suggestion. .. . (Joachim had sent in his resigna- 
tion to the King of Hanover.) On August 26th he 
wrote again to Frau Schumann: “ Perhaps I shall be 
able to invite you to Hanover for Brahms’s Sym- 
phony at the end of October.”’ But Brahms did not 
send his friend the manuscript, for on October 14th 
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Joachim wrote again to the same lady: “... I 
wrote to Johannes from Hastings asking him to let 
me know as soon as possible (at the latest in a week’s 
time ) whether he would like me to rehearse and con- 
duct his Symphony for the first time in Hanover. | 
told him I was very anxious to know this before I went 
to Hanover. In case he replied ‘ Yes,’ my intention 
was to go there and only to give up the appointment 
definitely after the concerts were over. But no an- 
swer came whatever. What more natural than to 
fancy he was seriously annoyed with me and had no 
wish to make use of my friendly assistance in getting 
a hearing for his work? And so, as my chief motive 
for conducting the concerts at Hanover no longer ex- 
isted, I decided to terminate my contract from here 
(London)... .” Joachim persistently speaks of 
the “ Symphony ”’ as if it were a complete work; it is 
not outside the limits of possibility that more than 
the first movement was already written. At the same 
time, Dietrich speaks of having seen the manuscript 
and says it comprised only the first movement. In 
1870 Max Bruch wrote to Brahms and suggested that 
it would please him to produce the Symphony for the 
first time. Here again a “ Symphony ”’ is mentioned 
and not a single movement; but there is no evidence 
forthcoming to show how much more than the first 
movement—if any more at all—was completed by 
then. The First Symphony, as we know it, was fin- 
ished at Lichtenthal in the autumn of 1876. Dessoff 
at Carlsruhe was the fortunate conductor to whom the 
work was committed for its first performance. On 
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November 4th it was played at the capital of Baden 
under the baton of Otto Dessoff. On the seventh of 
the same month it was repeated at Mannheim under 
the direction of the composer. On November 15th 
Brahms appeared for the second time in his life on 
the platform of the Odeon Hall in Munich to conduct 
the third performance of the Symphony. He seemed 
satisfied with the results achieved, but actually the suc- 
cess of the work at Munich was not nearly so great as 
at Carlsruhe or Mannheim. When Levi repeated it 
in Munich the following year it failed entirely to 
arouse enthusiasm. It is curious that Levi—who was 
then already cooling in his admiration for Brahms— 
should have laid the causes for this failure at the door 
of the classics and not to the account of the Wagner- 
ites. Many other performances of the work followed 
in rapid succession, and before three months had 
passed, the C minor Symphony of Johannes Brahms 
was known throughout the length and breadth of 
musical Germany and Austria as well as at several 
centres abroad. Joachim nursed no grudge against 
Brahms for having been denied the pleasure of con- 
ducting the first movement in the autumn of 1862, and 
on November 11th, 1877, he produced it at Berlin. 
Julius von Bernuth gave it at Hamburg five days after 
the Berlin performance, but did not understand the 
composition well enough to secure an enthusiastic re- 
ception for it, and it was not until 1878 that Brahms 
himself showed the musicians of his native city how 
the Symphony should be interpreted. Brahms in 1876, 
at the age of forty-three, now stood on a pinnacle 
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of fame from which he never descended; he proved 
himself worthy of his ideals, and showed that he was 
in very truth ‘‘ of the authentic lineage of Bach and 
Beethoven” (Charles L. Graves in the Spectator, 
Oct. 28th, 1905). 

Brahms’s work, when he returned to Vienna, went 
On in its usual manner. He appeared at several con- 
certs with chamber music works new to the Austrian 
capital, achieving the distinction of occupying a posi- 
tion on three successive programmes of the Hellmes- 
berger Quartet concerts—a distinction, as Kalbeck ob- 
serves, accorded only to the accepted classics. The 
Symphony was performed by the Gesellschaft (now 
again under the direction of Johann von Herbeck), 
Brahms conducting his own work. His circle of per- 
sonal friends was transported with joy; Billroth gave 
a dinner in honour of his famous friend, and Hanslick 
wrote with enthusiasm in the Neue Freie Presse. 
_ Brahms’s artistic kinship with Beethoven, says Hans- 
lick, must be plain to every observer; the power of 
will, the nobility of expression, the clear reason of 
the development, and the certainty of the technic ex- 
hibited in the Symphony, were held by no other con- 
temporary musician. ‘‘ No other composer,” adds 
this critic, ‘‘ has come so near to the magnificent crea- 
tions of Beethoven as does Brahms in the close of the 
C minor Symphony.” The writer of the report in 
the Wiener Zeitung was not so enthusiastic; he ad- 
mitted the great personality shown in the work, but 
also speaks of the absence of imagination and of emo- 
tional attractiveness; in short, he deplores the ascetic 
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tendencies of the Symphony, and thus shows that in 
his mind an ideal was set up that Brahms could not 
possibly satisfy. But even this writer sees the ma- 
jesty of Beethoven in the last movement, and does not 
fail to draw attention to the likeness between the 
theme employed by Brahms in this movement to that 
of Beethoven in the Ninth Symphony. Brahms was 
always intensely annoyed when this similarity of 
theme was mentioned to him, and on one occasion is 
said to have replied to one who thought it remark- 
able that there should be such a likeness, “‘ it is still 
more remarkable that every ass sees it.” 

On January 18th, 1877, Brahms was honoured by 
the arangement of a concert composed of his works 
at the Leipzig Gewandhaus. On this occasion he con- 
ducted the Haydn Variations as well as the First 
Symphony, receiving—for the Gewandhaus—a very 
warm welcome. Georg Henschel sang some of 
Brahms’s most beautiful songs—such as, Wie bist 
du, meine Konigin, Mainacht, two of the Heimweh 
songs, and specimens selected from among the 
‘““Magelone” romances. Bernsdorf of the Signale, 
however, was still implacable. In the seventh Janu- 
ary number of that journal he wrote: “ Brahms con- 
ducted his orchestral works and sat at the pianoforte 
as accompanist to the songs; further, a veritable 
Brahms-party meeting (this word in English in the 
original) was organised. . . . This being the case, it 
is self-evident that the consumption of enthusiasm was 
enormous, and that the success of the Symphony was 
of a magnitude rare in the annals of the Gewand- 
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haus.’’ He adds that Brahms seems to seek reflection 
at the cost of inspiration, and that he expected opposi- 
tion is clear from the remark that “ nothing in the 
world could keep him from expressing that opinion.” 
After the concert the “ Brahms-party meeting ”’ ad- 
journed to an hotel where the members celebrated the 
success of the C minor Symphony and drank to the 
health of its composer. ‘The orchestral concert was 
followed by one devoted to chamber music, at which 
Brahms played the pianoforte part of the C minor 
Quartet (Op. 60). While on this visit to Leipzig 
he was the guest of the Herzogenbergs. 

The summer of 1877 was passed mainly at Pérts- 
chach on the Worthersee, a beautiful holiday resort 
in Carinthia—the first of three vacations spent there. 
Brahms’s holidays were “vacations’’ only in the 
sense that he combined long country walks with his 
creative work, and most of his composing was done 
- away from town in the quiet of forest or mountain. 
The most important work to occupy him during this, 
his first visit to Portschach, and, later on at Lichten- 
thal, was the Second Symphony. On September 17th 
he arrived at Lichtenthal and saw Clara Schumann. 
Writing to Levi, she said that Brahms was ‘in a 
good humour,” and that he had completely planned 
his Second Symphony. A good deal of the actual 
writing of this work was done at the Baden resort. 
While there he met the violinist Sarasate. On the 
30th of the same month he went to Mannheim on his 
way back to Vienna, and while in the South German 
city he witnessed a performance of Goetz’s opera, 
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Francesca da Rimini (completed, after the death of 
Goetz, by Ernst Frank) in the company of Widmann, 
Max Bruch, and other friends. 

Brahms’s Second Symphony in D (Op. 73) differed 
very widely in character from the first, being idyllic 
in nature. It made an instant appeal, and great as 
its composer’s reputation was already, it advanced 
him still farther in the estimation of the lovers of ab- 
solute music. First performed at a concert of the 
Philharmonic Society of Vienna, which, after a post- 
ponement, took place on December 30th, 1877, the 
Symphony in D was excellently played, the rehearsals 
having had much time and trouble lavished upon them 
by the conductor of the Society, Hans Richter. So 
great was the applause and so prolonged the calls 
for the composer that the third movement had to be 
repeated. But Brahms could not be enticed down 
from the gallery-seat which he occupied, sitting among 
the students of the academies, music-loving artisans, 
and such humble but sincere patrons of his art. 

Immediately after this concert Brahms left for 
Leipzig. We have it on the authority of Carl Fer- 
dinand Pohl (the celebrated writer of the Haydn 
biography and librarian to the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde) that Brahms went direct to rehearsal 
on his arrival at Leipzig. Pohl would be acquainted 
with all the movements of Johannes, for the two were 
daily companions, almost invariably dining together 
at the “ Roter Igel,’”’ Brahms’s favourite hostelry in 
Vienna at that period. The occasion for his visit to 
Leipzig was twofold: he was to appear once again 
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on the platform of the Gewandhaus as player of the 
D minor Concerto at the New Year’s concert of 1878, 
and to conduct the second public performance of the 
Symphony in D on January toth in the same hall. 
The psychology of audiences is an interesting study, 
and the fact was never better illustrated than at these 
two concerts. The Pianoforte Concerto which gave 
rise to such a storm of opposition on its first produc- 
tion at the Gewandhaus, now scored a great success; 
the Symphony, which had provided such a brilliant 
triumph for its creator only twelve days earlier at 
Vienna, aroused no enthusiasm at Leipzig. But the 
Symphony was conducted by Richter at Vienna and by 
Brahms at Leipzig, and it may be argued that Brahms 
was not an ideal conductor for his own works. To 
strengthen this argument we shall see later on how 
often Hans von Bilow with the Meiningen orchestra 
on tour reversed old failures of Brahms’s into 
triumphs. But the conductorship cannot be blamed 
on the occasion under consideration, for there is much 
evidence to show that the orchestra performed the 
work very badly in Leipzig, the trombones in the first 
movement being even out of tune. And Press reports 
like that of Alfred Dorffel, who saw no glimmer of 
genius in the Second Symphony, prove that the Men- 
delssohn tradition was still blinding the eyes of the 
Leipzig coterie to the merits of the man who accord- 
ing to Marxsen’s prophecy was to become a still 
greater musician than Mendelssohn had been. Dur- 
ing his stay at Leipzig, Brahms was once more the 
guest of the Herzogenbergs, and in spite of the cool- 
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ness of the public as represented by the regular audi- 
ence at the Gewandhaus, the circle of admirers 
Johannes was collecting in that city was being greatly 
extended. 

His next engagement took him to the north, to his 
native city. On January 18th he conducted the First 
Symphony (in C minor) at the Convent Garden of 
Hamburg, winning fresh appreciation and reversing 
the opinions formed of the work when it was first 
produced by Julius von Bernuth two months earlier. 
On the 22nd of the month the Second Symphony was 
heard for the first time at Bremen under the com- 
poser’s direction, the Song of Destiny being repeated, 
Amalie Joachim singing songs by Brahms. Four ap- 
pearances in Holland followed, Johannes conducting 
the First Symphony at Utrecht on January 26th (be- 
ing joined by van der Wurff in the pianoforte accom- 
paniment to the new Liebeslieder waltzes), producing 
the Second Symphony at Amsterdam on February 4th, 
repeating it at The Hague on the 6th, and again at 
Amsterdam on the 8th. His winter activities thus 
ended after a strenuous spell of conducting, rehears- 
ing, playing, and composing, and a rest was absolutely 
necessary. Giving way to the repeated requests of 
his friend Dr. Billroth, Brahms at length agreed to 
make a journey to Italy. Leaving early in April in 
the company of the Doctor and of Goldmark, he made 
a tour that embraced Rome, Naples, Florence, and 
Venice, and which extended south as far as Sicily. 
Goldmark was left at Rome, whither he had gone to 
hear the rehearsals of his Queen of Sheba. In the 
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first week of May Brahms was again at Portschach, 
without having touched Vienna. ‘The wardrobe he 
had taken to Italy was unsuitable and insufficient for 
Portschach, and he wrote to the obliging Fabers to 
send him some of his things. This provided him with 
an excuse for absenting himself from the Rhine Festi- 
val held that year at Diisseldorf. Faber, he said, had 
sent him the wrong waistcoat, and since he would have 
to purchase another at Diisseldorf if he went there, 
he preferred to stay on the shores of the Worthersee. 
The truth is probably that he had commenced to work 
seriously on the Violin Concerto, and did not wish to 
be interrupted. In his absence Joachim conducted the 
Second Symphony at Diisseldorf. 

It is to be expected that the violin concerto of a 
composer whose most intimate friend for twenty-two 
years had been Joachim, and who had profited by the 
vast experience derived from the composition of two 
successful symphonies, would be a magnificent work. 
And, indeed, Brahms’s Op. 77 (in D; his only Con- 
certo for the violin) comes fully up to expectation. 
The noble greatness of the first movement with its 
variety of themes and ingenuity of treatment; the 
poetical, almost pastoral, Adagio; and the intensely 
rhythmic last movement with its strong Hungarian 
colouring, make up a work that merits the place it has 
taken side by side with the achievement, in this do- 
main, of Beethoven. In its first form the Concerto 
was unconventional as far as concertos go, inasmuch 
as it contained—what is common in the Sonata and 
Symphony—a Scherzo. But reconsideration brought 
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Brahms to the conclusion that the composition would 
perhaps be better in the most usual form. The 
Adagio, therefore, was reconstructed and the Scherzo 
removed. Exactly when the Concerto was completed 
is not known with certainty; at any rate not until after 
the July of 1878, for in that month Brahms paid a 
visit to Joachim at Salzburg and the work was not 
yet in a condition fit for presentation. On August 
22nd, however, Brahms sent a copy of the violin-part 
to his friend with the request for a candid opinion 
and possible corrections. Why the whole work was 
not sent is not clear; possibly because Johannes wished 
to keep back his treatment of the orchestra as a sur- 
prise. Joachim found the work highly congenial 
though rather difficult. He thought there were many 
little points which might be discussed better by word 
of mouth than by letter. In September, therefore, he 
visited Brahms, taking Simrock along with him. 
What the great violinist thought of the work is clear 
from the preface he wrote for his edition of it—an 
issue made highly valuable by the cadenzas he wrote 
for his own use. It was Joachim who launched the 
Concerto, and with it he achieved some of his most 
notable triumphs. In London he performed it at two 
Philharmonic concerts during the same season, a 
signal honour which until then had been shown to only 
one other work. | 

In 1878, after twenty-two years of activity, honour 
came to the prophet from his own country: Brahms 
was invited to be present, and to conduct, at the Jubi- 
lee Festival organised to celebrate the foundation of 
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the Hamburg Philharmonic Society. It was in 1828 
that Friedrich Wilhelm Grund (1791-1874) first con- 
ducted the Philharmonic concerts of the Free City— 
his, as it was Brahms’s, native place. It was probably 
thought that the presence of a great Hamburger 
would be appropriate on the occasion of the Jubilee. 
But Brahms thought of his double disappointment 
which, perhaps luckily for him, sent him to Vienna. 
At all events, he hesitated to accept the invitation at 
once; he sought all sorts of excuses for not going; 
he thought Joachim should conduct the Second Sym- 
phony; in short, he suggested everything rather than 
allow himself to be dissuaded from behaving’ in a 
childish manner. What it was that caused him to 
change his mind at the last moment is not known; but 
in the last few days he decided to go. He did not re- 
gret the step. Hamburg, perhaps a little conscious of 
the injustice done her son when Stockhausen was ap- 
pointed to conduct the orchestra of the Philharmonic, 
strove to make amends. Brahms was received as rap- 
turously as a Roman Emperor fresh from conquest. 
The festival looked very much like being converted in- 
to a Brahms-celebration. There, truly, was a 
‘“Brahms-party meeting;” Clara Schumann, Joseph 
Joachim and wife, Hiller, Neils Gade, Reinecke, 
Claus Groth, Eduard Hanslick, Paul Gradener, Barg- 
heer, Boie, Grimm, Reinthaler, Kirchner, Avé-Lalle- 
mant, Marxsen, Barth, Georg Henschel, and many 
others, were all there. So also were many members 
of the old Ladies’ Choir—members of the Wagner 
family of Hamburg, the Volckers, the unpunctual 
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Laura Garbe. Cossel was dead, but his family at- 
tended the celebration; Brahms’s parents also were 
denied the joy of seeing the triumph of their son in 
their beloved Hamburg—but his stepmother was 
there with the ‘‘second Fritz; and the “ false 
Brahms” and his sister Elise witnessed the hon- 
our done their renowned brother. The festival 
programme was a heavy one and _ embraced 
three orchestral concerts of varying character. 
It was at the third of these concerts (September 29th)’ 
that Brahms conducted his Second Symphony. His 
appearance was the signal for a frantic outburst of 
enthusiasm; the orchestra, which was led by Joseph 
Joachim, greeted him with a fanfare of brass. Hans- 
lick and the columns of the Hamburgische Correspon- 
denten aftord good accounts of what happened. The 
applause was deafening at the close of each move- 
ment, and at the end of the Symphony the members 
of the choir and such of the audience as were within 
reach, showered flowers upon a conductor who was 
embarrassed by the slightest display of the kind. 
Hanslick writes that Brahms was—as he says in one 
of his songs—‘ enveloped in roses.”’ The newspapers 
gave practically the same information. On the 27th 
of the month a river execursion in the afternoon, and 
a festival dinner in the evening varied the proceed- 
ings. Miss May’s Life of Brahms is full of little 
anecdotes that from one point of view make her work 
so interesting; and perhaps the most characteristic 
of Brahms is the one she relates of Elise asking her 
brother for the wreaths that had been showered upon 
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him. Johannes, according to Miss May’s fascinating 
work, replied: ‘‘ Come to me early to-morrow morn- 
ing; we will go together and lay them on father’s 
grave.’ It may be of interest to note at this point, 
that Brahms appeared at the festival adorned with 
the long beard which became him so well and which 
he now retained to the end of his days. 

When Brahms returned to Vienna he was faced 
with another offer of a permanent post. This time 
it was Leipzig that held out a hand to the man who 
earlier had written music ‘‘ arid as the desert,” and 
the Cantorship of the Thomas-Schule, the School of 
St. Thomas, one of the most respected posts in all 
musical Germany, was offered him. Hallowed by 
tradition, this institutioa had known cantors (pre- 
centors; actually in later years, teachers of the chor- 
isters), of the highest repute—from Joseph Schar- 
nagel (ca. 1505) to Johann Sebastian Bach (1722— 
1750), and from Bach to Ernst Friedrich Richter 
(1868-1879). It was to take the latter’s place that 
Brahms was called. But Johannes did not look with 
favour upon the proposal and thought the post “‘ was 
nothing for him;” indeed, he would have been very 
unsuitable. Rust was eventually selected. On Octo- 
ber 22nd Brahms was again in Breslau to conduct the 
Second Symphony and the Rhapsodie (solo by Adele 
Assmann). 

On New Year’s day, 1879, Brahms was once more 
in capitulated Leipzig to conduct the first perform- 
ance of the Violin Concerto with Joachim as soloist. 
The work achieved an instant success, and this time 
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a composition by Brahms was praised even in the 
Bernsdorfian Press. How far the playing of Joachim 
(to whom the Concerto is dedicated) contributed to- 
wards this result cannot be gauged exactly; but there 
can be no doubt that it did a great deal. There will 
be no need to follow the fortunes of the work any 
farther, for this would mean following Joachim 
throughout all his subsequent concert tours. He 
played it many times during 1879 and kept it in his 
repertoire. Many other violinists have since cov- 
ered themselves with glory with this magnificent work 
—notably Marie Soldat, Adolph Brodsky, Professor 
Henri Marteau, Fritz Kreisler, and some others of 
the newer generation. Brahms endeavoured to in- 
terest Heermann and Sarasate (whom he met at 
Baden) in the Concerto, but the latter found it alien 
to his temperament. Heermann, on the other hand, 
was much taken with it. 

On March rith of this year the University of Bres- 
lau conferred its degree of Doctor of Philosophy on 
the composer, honoris causa, and Brahms acknowl- 
edged the honour—on a post-card which he sent to 
Bernhard Scholz. With his usual helplessness when 
required to deal with high authorities, he appealed 
to Scholz to convey his thanks to the Senate. But 
with a mere note of thanks Scholz would not allow 
the University to be content; he asked for a symphony 
in honour of the occasion, or at least ‘‘a festive 
song.’ What Brahms actually wrote in recognition 
of the dignity conferred upon him will be seen later. 
The certificate of the University is directed to “ Viro 
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illustrissimo . . . artis musicae severioris in Ger- 
mania nunc principi. . .” 

Between the dates just mentioned and the middle 
of May, Brahms spent his time in Frankfort with 
Clara Schumann, who was now settled there as pro- 
fessor of pianoforte-playing at Hoch’s Conservatoire, 
and in several journeys to the Rhine. It was prob- 
ably on this visit to Frankfort that he heard Hugo 
Heermann play the Violin Concerto to Frau Schu- 
mann’s accompaniment, for he had previously sent a 
pianoforte arrangement of the orchestral score for 
that purpose. During this spring also he paid visits 
to Berlin, Hamburg, and Bremen, once more conduct- 
ing the Requiem at the last-mentioned city on Good 
Friday. In the second half of May he arrived at 
Portschach for his third and last summer vacation 
there. He was occupied with the preparation of the 
Violin Concerto and the Sonata for Violin and Piano- 
forte in G (Op. 78) for the press, and when these 
works were ready he met the Herzogenbergs and 
Clara Schumann at Joachim’s holiday resort, Aigen, 
and together they tried over both of these composi- 
tions. Brahms was always ready to assist promising 
talents, and when the celebrated violinist Marie 
Soldat, then in her sixteenth year, gave a concert at 
Pértschach, he interested Frau Dustmann in the girl 
to a sufficient extent to secure that singer’s co-opera- 
tion at the concert, Johannes himself accompanying. 
Later on Miss Soldat performed the Brahms Violin 
Concerto with great success, the composer being de- 
lighted with her interpretation which, he said, was 
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like a man’s. The result of the Portschach concert was 
the introduction of the young violinist to Joachim a 
fortnight’s later at Salzburg. 

Brahms’s first engagement on his return to Vienna 
was to play the pianoforte part of the G major Violin 
Sonata on November 29th. On December 8th he was 
at Budapest, playing in the C minor Quartet (Op. 
60) at a concert arranged by the violinist Krancsevic. 
On the roth of the month he conducted the Second 
Symphony with the Budapest Philharmonic Orchestra 
and played his Pianoforte Concerto under the baton 
of Alexander Erkel (since 1875 conductor of the 
Budapest Opera). Brahms was a welcome guest at. 
Pesth, and always spent happy hours in the house of 
Professor Ladislaus Wagner. For the Christmas 
holidays Brahms was back in Vienna, spending the 
festival, as was then his wont, with the Fabers. Be- 
tween Christmas and New Year, 1880, he was busy in 
the neighbourhood of Frankfort, naturally making 
Clara Schumann’s house in the Mylius-strasse his 
headquarters. 

A summary of the works produced between 1876 
and 1879 may be useful for reference. The First 
Symphony belongs to 1876, and was issued by Simrock 
in 1877, the publisher paying fifteen thousand marks 
for it—a large sum in those days. The Sassnitz sum- 
mer also produced the String Quartet in B flat (Op. 
67), dedicated to Brahms’s Utrecht friend, Profes- 
sor Engelmann. The year 1877 was particularly rich 
in songs, and four sets numbered Opp. 69-72 ap- 
peared; Op. 69 containing nine songs, Op. 70, four, 
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Opp. 71 and 72, five each. During the same year the 
Second Symphony in D (Op. 73) was finished at 
Baden and published the following year. Op. 74, 
containing two motets, dates from 1877, as do the 
duet Ballades of Op. 75. The Capricci and Inter- 
mezzi in Op. 76 date from the early summer of 1878 
(published in 1879), with the exception of three out 
of the eight, which belong to earlier years. Ignoring 
the two Symphonies, by far the most important instru- 
mental work of this (Pértschach) period, was the 
Violin Concerto in D (Op. 77). As we have seen, it 
was Joachim in the first place who made this work 
known, first at the New Year’s (1879) concert at 
Leipzig and on January 14th at Vienna, and continu- 
ing its use in England at the Crystal Palace (London) 
in February. The composition of the Concerto was 
followed by that of the Sonata in G (Op. 78), pub- 
lished in 1880, for pianoforte and violin, generally 
called the “ First ’’ Violin Sonata, though two or three 
predecessors had been written and either lost or re- 
jected. The two pianoforte Rhapsodies (Op. 79) 
should also be referred to the time under considera- 
tion. Op. 74 was not published until 1879. It is pos- 
sible that a few other works should be attributed to 
one of the four years treated in this chapter, but the 
evidence which would enable us to do so with certainty 
is insufficient. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN: 1880-1882 


Concert Tours—The Summer at Ischl (1880)—-The Two 
Overtures—The Academic Festival Overture at Breslau 
—The Summer at Pressbaum—The Second Pianoforte 
Concerto—Ndanie—The Court Music of Meiningen— 
Bulow secures the Triumph of Brahms at Leipzig— 
Gesang der Parzen 


HE year 1880 opened with two concerts at 
Hanover and one at Cologne; the Requiem, 

the D minor Concerto, and the Second Symphony 
being performed at the former and the Requiem and 
the Symphony at the latter city. Through the illness 
of Ferdinand Hiller, Brahms was obliged to conduct 
the whole of the Girzenich concert of January 13th. 
On the zoth of the month he made his first-acquaint- 
ance with a Crefeld audience, conducting the Second 
Symphony, the Rhapsodie (solo by Adele Assmann), 
and the Triumphlied; and playing the two pianoforte 
Rhapsodies (Op. 79), then still called Caprices. His 
appearance at Crefeld was particularly pleasant, be- 
cause there he associated with valued friends—Ru- 
dolf von der Leyen (a nephew of the vineyard owner 
and amateur musician Rudolf von Beckerath of the 
Rhine). Von Beckerath had come to Crefeld for the 
concert, and brought his violin with him. At an eve- 
ning party in Brahms’s honour the amateur from 
Ridesheim played the Violin Sonata (Op. 78) with 
the composer. Two days later Brahms played the 
First Pianoforte Concerto and conducted the Second 
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Symphony at Bonn. On February 3rd he directed a 
performance of the Violin Concerto at Vienna, 
Joachim again playing the solo part. At this point 
the Violinist and his friend joined forces in a short 
tour through Poland and Galicia, giving concerts at 
Lemberg, Cracaw, and Prague (where they called 
on Dvorak), and other less important places. Early 
in April he set out on his travels again and conducted 
the Second Symphony at Schwerin in a programme 
that also included the Schicksalslied and some of his 
songs and Hungarian Dances. And once more he 
played the First Pianoforte Concerto. ‘Three days 
later a somewhat similar programme was gone 
through at Konigsberg. Until the end of the month 
Brahms divided his time between Hanover (where 
he met Joachim and heard the Violin Concerto 
again), Bremen, and Hamburg. 

A very interesting function—recalling, by reason 
of the personages playing parts in it, the scene at the 
funeral of Robert Schumann in 1856—was the festi- 
val held at Bonn on May 2nd and 3rd in connection 
with the unveiling of the memorial to the dead musi- 
cian. An orchestral concert on the second of the 
month (conducted by Brahms and including, besides 
works by Schumann, the Brahms Violin Concerto), 
and a concert of chamber music on the third, punc- 
tuated the proceedings. The orginal plan was that 
Joachim and Wasielewski should share the task of 
conducting the concert while Brahms was to have di- 
rected the programme at the graveside. Wasielew- 
ski, however, contracted a cold and Brahms acted in 
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his stead—to Clara’s great relief. A dinner at which 
many of the friends mentioned in this work were pres- 
ent concluded the festival, and a visit to his old friends 
the Deichmanns at Mehlem—bringing back to him 
memories of 1856—gave Brahms an opportunity of 
once more making music, this time with Joachim, in 
the genial atmosphere he loved so much in that house- 
hold. A visit to Frau Schumann at Frankfort fol- 
lowed, and there he spent his forty-seventh birthday, 
playing the accompaniments to several of his songs 
which Stockhausen sang. On May 8th he returned 
to Vienna. 

After putting his affairs in order he began con- 
sidering the question of a suitable environment for 
his summer sojourn, and after a good deal of hesita- 
tion decided upon Ischl in the Salzkammergut. He 
became enthusiastic over the beauties of the surround- 
ings as soon as he arrived, and told his friends that 
“half Vienna was there.’”’ But he was unfortunate 
in respect of the weather, for there was that year 
more rain than usual—and Ischl generally receives 
more rain than most places. He appears to have 
contracted a chill which settled in his ear, and the 
fear of possible deafness almost reduced him to a 
state of panic. The assurances of Professor Dr. Bill- 
roth, however, calmed him and the trouble soon van- 
ished. A number of his Viennese friends were in the 
neighbourhood, and any time he could spare from his 
work was easily filled. Otherwise his life at Ischl 
was as regular as at Vienna; he usually dined at the 
Hotel Kaiserin Elizabeth or the Post restaurant, 
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drank his coffee at a café on the Esplanade, and took 
advantage of these /Jocales for reading the news- 
papers. He would make excursions to Gmunden to 
see his friends Victor von Miller zu Aichholz and 
wife, or to Berchtesgaden to spend a few hours with 
Clara Schumann. The bad weather prevented most 
of the walking expeditions he loved, and consequent- 
ly more music was made when he met friends. Thus 
he heard Leopold Auer play the violin at Ignaz 
Brill’s house, and took his turn at the pianoforte 
when his host was tired. On September 6th Clara 
Schumann paid him a visit lasting three days, after 
which Brahms returned with her to Berchtesgaden, 
where he and Joachim celebrated her birthday on the 
13th. Professor Engelmann from Utrecht and the 
Herzogenbergs from Leipzig were there, and Brahms 
and Frau Schumann played the two overtures just 
composed, in a pianoforte arrangement made by the 
composer. Of these overtures the first, the dcademic 
Festival Overture (Op. 80), occupied him during the 
first part of his stay at Ischl, and was written for 
Breslau in accordance with Bernhard Scholz’s wishes. 
Constructed with rare skill and geniality from the 
most popular of the students’ songs, the overture may 
be looked upon as an intentional joke, especially when 
considered as a composition written in recognition of 
the conferring of the degree of Doctor by the Univer- 
sity of Breslau. The other work was the more seri- 
ous Tragic Overture (Op. 81). Brahms was back 
in Vienna by September 23rd. There he prepared his 
manuscripts for the press and busied himself with 
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many plans for new works. On December 4th he 
journeyed to Berlin to hear the Requiem produced by 
Joachim. But the visit brought him fresh sadness. 
The relations between Joachim and his talented wife 
were by then not of the best. Differences had cropped 
up before, but now it had almost come to a point at 
which the couple threatened to part. Brahms, at- 
tached by sincere friendship to both, found himself 
ina quandary. But he was just almost to a fault, and 
though he lectured both, he felt that the lady was the 
most injured party. His friends did ultimately separ- 
ate, to be reunited only when it was too late—when 
Amalie Joachim lay on her death-bed after an opera- 
tion. On December 2oth Brahms was home again in 
Vienna and heard the Philharmonic orchestra under 
Hans Richter perform the Tragic Overture for the 
first time, the reception accorded the work being not 
particularly warm. 

His first task in 1881 was the pleasurable one of 
conducting the Academic Festival Overture at Bres- 
lau—made still more enjoyable for the composer by 
his thoughts on the way in which the reverend and 
grave members of the University Senate would take 
a work making so great a use of themes savouring of 
a students’ “ beer-feast.”” These shining lights of 
philosophy and philology had designated Brahms as 
“artis musicae severioris . . . nunc princeps,” and 
only those who know the spirit of the German stu- 
dents’ songs can properly conjure up a vision of what 
was passing through the minds of the academic lis- 
teners. The concert took place on January 4th, and 
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besides the work in question, Brahms also conducted 
the Tragic Overture and the Second Symphony. The 
applause throughout the concert was rapturous, and 
the scenes of enthusiasm then witnessed were repeated 
two days later when Brahms played his two Rhapso- 
dies (Op. 79) and the pianoforte part in the E flat 
Horn Trio (Op. 40). Between the two concerts his 
time was fully occupied with feastings and jovial eve- 
nings at the skittle-alley with Scholz and other Bres- 
lau friends. 

Leaving the university city, Brahms went on tour 
with two overtures. Conducting them at the Gewand- 
haus in Leipzig on January 13th, he was not able to 
secure an enthusiastic reception for either of them, 
which in the light of past events is very surprising. 
On January 22nd he was at Minster, where the sister 
overtures, so unlike in character, proved to be attrac- 
tive. Here, also, Richard Barth joined the composer 
and added the Violin Concerto and some of the Hun- 
garian Dances (arranged for the violin by Joachim) 
to the programmes. The list of works presented at 
Munster was gone through again at Crefeld three 
days later. Entering Holland again, Brahms con- 
ducted at The Hague, Amsterdam, and Haarlem, 
and in the last-named city a ‘‘ great extraordinary con- 
cert’ of the Bach Society was entirely under his di- 
rection. Brahms could not be in Holland without 
calling on his friends at Utrecht, but he gave no con- 
certs there on this occasion. In the second week of 
February he was in Budapest, for Liszt in a letter to 
Bilow (who had given a concert there on the 13th) 
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asks that the invitation of the Baroness Edtoos be 
handed on to Brahms with expressions of the writer’s 
goodwill. On March 25th Brahms left Vienna for a 
visit to Italy with Billroth, Nottebohm, and Profes- 
sor Adolf Exner, seeing Venice, Sienna, Orvieto, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, and Sicily. His enthusiasm 
was as great as it was when he admired the natural 
beauties of the south on his first visit to Italy, and he 
spent much time examining the architectural sights 
in the cities mentioned. At Rome, on the return jour- 
ney, his friends were compelled to leave him and 
hurry home; and alone for a happy fortnight, 
Brahms feasted his eyes on the features that inter- 
ested him most. He was back in the Carls-gasse in 
time to celebrate his forty-eighth birthday in the 
circle of his Viennese friends. He spent the summer 
months at Pressbaum, not far from Vienna, and here, 
as at Hamm, near Hamburg, he found a pleasant 
garden in which he could work in peace. The chief 
creations brought to completion here were the Second 
Concerto for the pianoforte in B flat (Op. 83), and 
a choral work with orchestral accompaniment— 
Nanie (Op. 82)—set to Schiller’s words and, accord- 
ing to the dedication addressed to Frau Feuerbach 
(Anselm’s stepmother), inspired by the death of the 
great painter. The score of the Pianoforte Concerto 
was sent to Billroth on July 11th. Pressbaum’s prox- 
imity to Vienna made it easy for many of his friends 
to visit him, and among those calling at his pleasant 
country retreat were Georg Henschel (now married), 
Brahms’s Swiss friend Widmann, the Herzogenberg 
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couple, and the publisher Simrock, who remained at- 
tached to Johannes by sincere friendship. Joachim 
also was a visitor, but one with a cloud on his hori- 
zon. Coming on September 11th, he sought his 
friend’s advice on the questions relating to his life 
with Amalie. As before, Brahms was disposed to 
look upon the wife as the injured party, and Joachim 
departed in anything but a good temper. 

Bringing his holiday to a close, Brahms visited 
Meiningen in order to try his new Pianoforte Con- 
certo (October 17th), the Duke curtailing a hunting 
expedition so that he might meet the composer and 
hear his music. Serenissimus was deeply impressed 
by Brahms’s work, and decorated the composer. On 
November oth Brahms performed the B flat Concerto 
for the first time in public with the Budapest Philhar- 
monic, the programme containing also the Academic 
Festival Overture and the First Symphony (conducted 
by the composer). On the 12th of the month he as- 
sisted in a chamber music concert at Budapest, play- 
ing the two Rhapsodies (Op. 79), and, with Kranc- 
sevic, the Violin Sonata (Op. 78). He was back in 
Germany in time to attend a concert at Stuttgart on 
November 22nd—one which was in every sense a 
“one-man ”’ function. He played the Second Con- 
certo, some Hungarian Dances and the Rhapsodies, 
conducted the Academic Festival Overture and the 
First Symphony, and accompanied examples of his 
songs. His first official appearance in the Court 
music of Sachsen-Meiningen took place on November 
27th, when a representative selection of his works 
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was performed. ‘The printed programme announced 
the Tragic Overture, the Second Pianoforte Concerto 
(played by the composer), the Haydn Variations, 
the Academic Overture, and the First Symphony. 
Duke Georg became an enthusiastic admirer of the 
Hamburger, and from that moment onwards ex- 
tended to him the most cordial friendship. Brahms’s 
connection with that Court, its orchestra, and its con- 
ductor (Hans yon Bulow) produced the happiest of 
results, and no ruling prince could hope for a warmer 
welcome or for higher honours than those accorded 
to the composer of Mainacht and son of the Hamburg 
contrabassist. Visiting Clara Schumann at Frankfort 
en route, Brahms then went to Switzerland, when 
he played the B flat Concerto, and conducted the Sym- 
phony in D, the Academic Overture, and the first per- 
formance of the new work—Ndnie—at Zirich on 
December 6th. On this occasion the management of 
the Tonhallen-Gesellschaft made him a presentation 
of a silver cup. Five days later he appeared at Bale 
with a similar programme, the Tragic Overture tak- 
ing the place of the dcademic, and the First Sym- 
phony that of the Second. On the fourteenth of the 
month he gained fresh laurels at Strassburg, and on 
the 16th he was at Baden-Baden. His next journey 
took him across the breadth of Germany to Breslau, 
where he appeared with the Orchestral Society on De- 
cember 20th. ‘This visit provided the last of the 
pleasant days at Breslau, for in 1882 Scholz took 
Joachim Raff’s teaching post in Frankfort. 

The year 1882 opened with a tour in association 
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with Bilow and the Meiningen Orchestra, after 
Brahms had played the Second Concerto at the Leip- 
zig Gewandhaus New Year’s concert. He was not in 
good form and neither his playing nor his Concerto 
aroused any general enthusiasm. On January 8th he 
produced the work with the Meiningen Orchestra at 
a concert of the Berlin ‘‘ Singakademie,” conducting 
when Biilow played the First Concerto the following 
evening. The reception accorded him in the Prussian 
capital was of the warmest description, and his works 
were thoroughly appreciated. From Berlin the tour 
proceeded to Kiel (January 13th) and Hamburg 
(January 14th and 15th). There he parted from 
Bulow and continued his appearances without the 
Meiningers. On January 16th he reached Minster 
for rehearsal (v. letter from Brahms to Billroth, 
dated from Hamburg, January 15th). At Munster 
he stayed until the 18th, assisting at a benefit concert 
for his friend Grimm. On the 2oth he was again in 
the home of Professor Engelmann at Utrecht. The 
following day Brahms played the Second Concerto 
once more, Amalie Joachim (who was then giving 
concerts in Holland) singing the solo in the Rhapso- 
die (Op. 53). The programme was repeated at The 
Hague, Rotterdam (January 26th), Amsterdam 
(27th), and Arnheim (30th). After a few days at 
Vienna, Brahms appeared at Frankfort, playing the 
Second Concerto on February 17th, reaching on the 
22nd the hospitable hearth of Willner at Dresden, 
where he stayed for a few days. 

The attack on the citadel of Leipzig was now 
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opened by Bulow and the Meiningen Orchestra, the 
object of that conductor being to demonstrate to the 


- musical circles of the city that Brahms’s work was 


quite worthy of their fullest recognition. On March 
14th Bulow played the Brahms First Pianoforte Con- 
certo there, allowing his orchestra to accompany with- 
out direction. He also gave his interpretation of the 
First Symphony and the Haydn Variations. Under 
the brilliant conductorship of Bulow these orchestral 
works broke down the remainder of the Gewandhaus 
defences, and Leipzig surrendered to Brahms. The 
methods adopted by Bulow were nothing if not orig- 
inal, and after the Symphony (of which he insisted 
that the third movement be repeated) he announced 
to the audience that his patron the Duke of Sachsen- 
Meiningen had ordered the orchestra to visit Leip- 
zig so that a Gewandhaus audience should know what 
could be made of Brahms’s music. 

On Good Friday (April 7th) Brahms secured a 
splendid performance of the German Requiem in 
Hamburg with the choir of the Bach-Gesellschaft, 
making the best of the chorus which, though large, 
was none too good. But strenuous rehearsing and 
the composer’s coaching made a marvellous difference. 
He returned to Vienna by the most direct route, hav- 
ing spent some time with his stepmother in his native 
city. Early in May he was once more in Ischl, and in 
September made another tour through Italy with Bill- 
roth. The autumn was saddened for Brahms by the 
death of his old friend Nottebohm. Johannes visited 
him in a hospital at Graz, and intended defraying the 
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expenses of a trip to Italy for the great authority on 
Beethoven, but death prevented this generosity on 
October 29th. 

Brahms’s winter season opened at Bale early in 
December, when he produced for the first time his 
new work for six-part chorus and orchestra—Gesang 
der Parzen (Song of the Fates, Op. 89)—composed 
during the summer at Ischl. For this performance 
the Bale Gesangverein (at that time conducted by 
Alfred Volckland) was responsible, Brahms direct- 
ing the composition in question as well as the Second 
Symphony. The choral work was repeated a few 
days later at Ziirich, and (together with Ndanie) at 
Strassburg on December 20th. The year was brought 
to a pleasant close at Frankfort. Christmas was 
spent with Clara Schumann, and on the 2gth one of 
the present writer’s old teachers, Hugo Heermann, 
led Brahms’s Quintet in F (Op. 88), and with the 
composer at the pianoforte and Miller as violoncell- 
ist, played the Trio in C (Op. 87). This information 
was supplied to the writer by Professor Heermann 
when the famous quartet-leader and teacher was in 
a reminiscent mood, during a summer sojourn at 
Konigstein in the Taunus. After the chamber music 
concert just mentioned, Brahms returned to Vienna 
for New Year, 1883, but stayed only for a fortnight 
at the Carls-gasse. 

The works created between 1880 and 1882 included 
the two Overtures (Opp. 80 and 81, written in 1880 
and published in 1881), a further selection of Hun- 
garian Dances (arranged early in 1880 as pianoforte 
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duets; no Opus number), and the C major Trio, 
which was commenced in 1880, finished in 1882, and 
published in 1883 (Op. 87). The words of Schiller’s 
Nanie had attracted Brahms some years earlier, but 
he did not set them until 1880. This remarkable elegy 
was written at Pressbaum during the summer months, 
and published by Peters in the following year, the 
composer receiving £150 for the work. Simrock paid 
Brahms three times this amount for the B flat Piano- 
forte Concerto (dedicated to Marxsen), which was 
published in 1882 and written immediately after the 
return from Italy in the previous year. ‘The String 
Quartet in F (Op. 88) was composed in 1882 (having 
been finished at Ischl), and published in 1883 (Sim- 
rock). The Gesang der Parzen was issued by 
Simrock in 1883 and dedicated to Duke Georg of 
Sachsen-Meiningen. Several songs also were pub- 
lished during this period, notably the collections con- 
tained in Opp. 84, 85, and 86, having been composed 
at various dates between 1878 and 1882. 
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The Third and Fourth Symphonies—The Three Summers at 
Thun—The Double Concerto for Violin and Violoncello 
—Domestic Changes at No. 4, Carls-gasse 


T the middle of January, 1883, Brahms was 
once more the guest of Frau Schumann when 

on his way to Bonn, where he played the new Piano- 
forte Concerto (in B flat) on the 18th, Wasielewski 
conducting, and directed Ndnie himself. ‘The follow- 
ing day he was again with von der Leyen at Crefeld, 
conducting the Gesang der Parzen and repeating the 
Concerto on the 23rd. This performance of the 
Song of the Fates was one of the most affecting that 
Brahms ever directed; and out of gratitude to the 
choir he made a present of the manuscript of the 
work to the Concert Society of Crefeld. It was on 
this occasion that Brahms made the acquaintance of 
Hermine Spies (the ‘‘ Hermione without an 0” of 
the Brahms correspondence), a pupil of Stockhausen 
who became celebrated as a singer of Brahmsian 
songs. Concerts at which he played or conducted fol- 
lowed in Coblenz (January 26th), Cologne (30th), 
Hanover, Schwerin, Meiningen, and Oldenburg. 
His arrival at Meiningen coincided roughly with 
Bulow’s reception of the news of Wagner’s death, 
and Brahms witnessed a painful display of uncon- 
trolled sorrow, and the blow, coming closely in the 
wake of a serious illness, almost robbed Biilow of his 
reason. Brahms was back in Vienna in time for a per- 
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formance of the Gesang der Parzen at a Gesellschaft 
concert, but the result was not encouraging. The 
work was not of a nature to appeal to the taste of 
the general public of Vienna—indeed, Hanslick (in 
Konzerte, Komponisten, und Virtuosen) says that a 
good deal of repetition was necessary before the su- 
perficiality of the Viennese appreciation of serious 
choral music allowed such a work to have its full 
effect. For the birthday celebrations of the Duke of 
Sachsen-Meiningen, Brahms was back in the latter’s 
capital (April 2nd) conducting a good deal of music 
performed in Biilow’s continued convalescence. Visits 
to Hamburg (April 6th), and Schwerin (April 8th), 
where the Requiem was performed for the first time, 
followed. Brahms’s fiftieth birthday was celebrated 
by a dinner to his favourite friends at Vienna—Dr. 
Billroth, Arthur Faber, and, Eduard Hanslick. 

After the middle of May hé commenced seeking his 
summer quarters, spending some time with members 
of the Beckerath family at Godesberg, and settling 
down at Wiesbaden. His chief occupation at this 
holiday resort was to put the finishing touches to the 
Third Symphony in F (Op. 90), a work of heroic na- 
ture and differing markedly in character from the Sec- 
ond Symphony.. At Whitsuntide he appeared at the 
Rhine Festival, held this year at Cologne, playing his 
Second Pianoforte Concerto. In July he conducted 
the Rhapsodie (Op. 53) at Coblenz, Hermine Spies 
singing the solos. Here he had a conversation with 
his old friend Joachim whom he had not seen since 
the latter had left him in a bad temper at Pressbaum 
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in the autumn of 1881. At the beginning of October 
he left the Rhineland and returned to Vienna, hand- 
ing the score of the new Symphony over to Hans Rich- 
ter for the Philharmonic concert of December 2nd. 
At this concert Dvorak was present, having come to 
Vienna to hear Franz Ondiitek play the Violin Con- 
certo of the great Czech composer. Brahms’s affec- 
tion for Dvorak continued, and when, after the con- 
cert, Brahms was entertained at a dinner given in his 
honour by Arthur Faber, the Bohemian was a guest 
along with Goldmark, Hellmesberger, Hanslick, 
Richter, the publisher Simrock, and others—including 
the lady friend from Marseilles who kept Brahms 
supplied with the Mocha coffee he loved so well. The 
course of the Third Symphony at the Philharmonic 
concert, however, did not run quite smoothly, for 
members of the Bruckner and Wagner party had or- 
ganised a hissing demonstration which only the 
marked enthusiasm of the rest of the audience was 
able to check. As it was, Faber almost came to blows 
with one of the unmannerly Brucknerites, and it 
needed the intervention of friends to prevent further 
trouble. 

Early in January, 1884, Brahms set out on tour as 
conductor of his latest Symphony and performer of 
the B flat Concerto. These two works appeared in 
a Wiesbaden programme on January i8th; and at a 
chamber music concert that followed three days later 
the G minor Quartet (Op. 25) and the C major Trio 
(Op. 87) were produced, Brahms playing the piano- 
forte parts and accompanying some of his songs pre- 
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sented by Fraulein Spies. There also he conducted 
the songs for female chorus with horns and harp (Op. 
17). The Symphony, however, had had its second 
performance earlier when Joachim conducted it at 
Berlin on January 4th; and the sending of the manu- 
script to Joachim may have been Brahms’s method 
of informing his friend that the unpleasantness of two 
years ago had been forgotten. The fayour shown the 
work at Berlin was very great, and when the com- 
poser arrived at the German capital he found that he 
could produce it twice more, each time with undimin- 
ished success (at Wiillner’s concert and by the Berlin 
Philharmonic Society). But the Symphony in F 
achieved its greatest triumph at Meiningen on Febru- 
ary 3rd. Bulow had recovered from his illness and 
was in an enthusiastic state over his friend’s latest 
symphonic production. On the printed programme 
we twice read the item: ‘“‘ Johannes Brahms:.. . 
3rd Symphony in F . . . under the personal direction 
of the composer,’ separated by a Beethoven work, 
an twice the Symphony was performed at that one 
concert. It was a frequent habit of Bilow’s to repeat 
a work that he believed would be difficult for the au- 
dience to understand at the first hearing; certainly on 
this occasion the Symphony called forth even louder 
applause after the second reading than it had done 
after the first. The Duke’s gratitude and admiration 
were expressed in the Grand Cross of an Order usual- 
ly the prerogative of very highly-placed State func- 
tionaries. Brahms, however, remained faithful to 
the smaller cross bestowed during an earlier visit to 
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Meiningen, and was guilty of the serious breach of 
Court etiquette in attending on Serenissimus with the 
insignia of the lower order pinned to his coat instead 
of that of the higher one which really cancelled the 
other. At the middle of February Brahms journeyed 
to Leipzig for the Gewandhaus concert of the 17th, 
the Musikalisches Wochenblatt saying that of all the 
works by Brahms that had been performed at Leipzig, 
the Third Symphony gave the greatest pleasure. On 
the day preceding this concert Brahms had played the 
Violin and Pianoforte Sonata (Op. 78) with Adolf 
Brodsky, who was so excellent an exponent of the 
Violin Concerto. Brahms’s next important engage- 
ment was at Cologne, where he conducted the Gesang 
der Parzen and the Third Symphony, and soon after 
he was to experience another of ‘Time’s revenges when 
the direction was offered him of the Giirzenich con- 
certs (at one of which it was once thought that he 
was given too great a share of the programme). He 
refused this appointment (which was the one held by 
his friend Ferdinand Hiller) from Vienna on April 
29th. In the meantime his tour was continued, and 
programmes made up of the Song of the Fates, the 
Rhapsodie, the Academic Festival Overture, songs, 
and the B flat Pianoforte Concerto (the solo part 
played by Brahms himself), were presented at Elber- 
feld, Barmen, Diisseldorf, Essen, Dresden, Frank- 
fort, etc., with a call (February 27th) at Amsterdam 
where a programme entirely devoted to his own com- 
positions was gone through (Tragic Overture, B flat 
Concerto, Third Symphony, and songs). At Essen 
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Brahms was to have conducted part only of the 
Requiem, but he was so satisfied with the excellent 
way in which the members of the Essen Choir ren- 
dered the excerpts at rehearsal, that he granted their 
request to do the whole work. At Dresden he pro- 
duced the Symphony in F with the Royal Orchestra 
of Saxony. A few days’ rest with the Beckeraths and 
von der Leyen at Wiesbaden and Crefeld, and he was 
ready for the Museum Gesellschaft concert of March 
16th, when Opp. 60 and 88 were performed by Hugo 
Heermann and his colleagues with very great success, 
and songs given by such vocalists as Marie Fellinger, 
Herr von zur Mihlen, and Julius Stockhausen. For 
once Brahms played at Frankfort without having 
Clara Schumann in the audience, for that busy artist 
was in England. 

In May, Brahms was, with Rudolf von der Leyen, 
a guest of the Duke of Meiningen at the Villa Car- 
lotta on the shores of Lake Como. There the most 
inspiring evenings were spent musically, the two 
friends playing symphonic works on two pianofortes, 
the Duke turning the pages for Brahms in the most 
genial manner imaginable. From the beautiful 
Italian lake Brahms went to Diisseldorf in order to, 
be present at the Rhenish Festival when his Third 
Symphony was performed amid great enthusiasm 
(KGlnische Zeitung). He seems to have experienced 
some difficulty in deciding upon a summer resort this 
year, and eventually—after one or two excursions to 
seek a suitable spot—came to rest at Miirzzuschlag 
in the Steiermark, at no great distance from Vienna. 
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Here he received many of his Viennese friends who 
were enabled, by the proximity of the place, to come 
for short excursions. Hanslick was staying in the 
neighbourhood, and thus Brahms hardly emerged 
from the Viennese atmosphere. His time at Mirz- 
zuschlag was occupied mainly with the first two move- 
ments of the Fourth Symphony. Nothing especially 
noteworthy occurred during the ante-Christmas sea- 
son at Vienna this year, beyond the visit of Biilow and 
the Meiningen Orchestra—when the celebrated con- 
ductor played Brahms’s Pianoforte Concerto in D 
(the orchestra accompanying without conductor) on 
November 25th, while Brahms performed the solo 
part of the B flat Concerto on December 2nd. 
Bilow’s homage to his friend took the form of per- 
formances of the Third Symphony and the Haydn 
Variations. 

Attendance at some few concerts of the kind we 
already know, occupied Brahms intermittently in the 
early part of 1885, and the summer, again spent at 
Miirzzuschlag, was devoted chiefly to the completion 
~ of the Fourth Symphony. In this work the mature 
Brahms reached the zenith of his powers, and if any 
one movement is to be singled out for especial men- 
tion, it must surely be the exquisite Andante (second 
movement), which, in the words of Spitta, is un- 
equalled in the whole realm of symphonic music. 
When the worshipper of Johann Sebastian says this, 
nothing more need be added by any avowed admirer 
of Brahms’s genius. His stay at Mirzzuschlag in 
1885 was rendered very pleasant by the presence of 
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the Fellinger family with whom he had formed so 
intimate a friendship at Vienna, and few of his circle 
expended so much kindness and forethought for his 
comfort during the last years of his life as did Dr. 
Fellinger and his wife. During this holiday, also, he 
met Richard Strauss, then in his twenty-first year, and 
was able to give the young man much good advice 
when they met again in Meiningen, whither Bilow 
had called Strauss as musical director, and later in 
the year as his successor. In September Brahms was 
back in Vienna to try over his arrangement of the 
new Symphony for two pianofortes. This rehearsal, 
like that of the Third Symphony, took place at Bill- 
roth’s house with Brahms and Ignaz Brill as pianists, 
and Hans Richter as critical listener. Meiningen en- 
joyed the first performance of the Fourth Symphony 
in E minor (Op. 98), Brahms conducting it on Octo- 
ber 25th, 1885. A week later Bulow repeated the 
work. On November 3rd Brahms, Bulow, and the 
Meiningen Orchestra commenced a tour which de- 
veloped into a triumphal march for the Fourth Sym- 
phony. Conducted by the composer, the Symphony 
was played at Frankfort (November 3rd), Essen 
(6th), Elberfeld (8th), Utrecht (11th), Amsterdam 
(13th), The Hague (14th), Crefeld (21st), Cologne 
(23rd), and Wiesbaden (2sth), besides at less impor- 
tant places. At Rotterdam, Bilow conducted the 
work, and his correspondence during this tour shows 
him to have been a little bored with the constant repe- 
tition of the Symphony, and the praises with which it 
was greeted everywhere. 
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When the work was produced at Vienna by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Richter on January 
17th, 1886, it did not score a success equal to its 
triumphs in Germany and Holland, and Brahms felt 
this apparent setback very keenly. It may have been 
some consolation to the composer, however, to find 
the Symphony well received when he conducted it at 
the Gewandhaus on February 18th. But it was a gen- 
erally accepted state of affairs that Leipzig should 
praise what Vienna disliked, and vice versa. The 
Leipziger Nachrichten recorded a really enthusiastic 
reception, Bernhard Vogl saying that each movement 
was rewarded with loud applause and that at the end 
of the Symphony, Brahms was called for again and 
again. What appeared to appeal most strongly to the 
Leipzigers was the last movement( the Passacaglia), 
constructed, as the Nachrichten says, in the Bach 
manner and imbued with the very spirit of Johann 
Sebastian. It may have been according to a careful- 
ly considered plan that Brahms rendered homage to 
Beethoven in the last movement of the First Sym- 
phony, and to Bach in the finale of the Fourth. If 
there are two works that show Brahms’s artistic con- 
nection with Beethoven and Bach, and justify Biilow’s 
“three B’s,” those works are the two Symphonies that 
appealed most directly to the Gewandhaus audiences 
and to the Leipzig Press. A tour similar to that of 
the previous November followed, covering Cologne, 
Mannheim, and Berlin (in February); Dresden, 
Frankfort, and Breslau (in March) ; and Meiningen 
and Hamburg (in April). The concert at Hamburg 
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may be taken as representative of them all. There 
the programme contained the Schicksalslied, a Capella 
choruses, songs for alto and viola (Hermine Spies 
and Bargheer), the E minor Symphony (No. 4), and 
the Triumphlied, besides additional songs and chor- 
uses. This heavy programme was presented at the 
Hamburg Convent Garden by the Cecilia Society on 
April oth, and the report of Joseph Sittard in the 
Hamburgischer Correspondent for April toth is in- 
teresting: ‘‘ To-day we can say more than ever that 
Brahms is our greatest composer of instrumental 
music since Beethoven. . .. The Symphony is a 
work of monumental significance.” Sittard adds that 
Hamburg could well be proud of her son, and that 
after the second and third movements the composer 
was repeatedly recalled. The Philharmonic Orches- 
tra earned for itself new laurels, but in the Triumph- 
lied the choir was not sufficiently powerful. 

In May, Brahms travelled to Switzerland to spend 
the first of three summer holidays at Thun. Here he 
came into close contact with Joseph Victor Widmann, 
spending week-ends generally with that editor and 
dramatist at his house in Berne. Widmann has writ- 
ten an interesting brochure (Johannes Brahms in 
Erinnerungen, 1898; fourth edition, 1921), which 
gives a detailed account of Brahms’s life at Hofstet- 
ten near Thun at this period. The compositions of 
this summer consisted chiefly of music for the stringed 
instruments—notably a Sonata for Violin and Piano- 
forte in A (Op. too), another for Violoncello and 
Pianoforte in F (Op. 99), a Trio for Violin, Violon- 
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cello, and Pianoforte in C minor (Op. 101), besides 
parts of other works. The three chamber music 
works just mentioned were first performed at Wid- 
mann’s house in Berne. His recreations, besides the 
making of ensemble-music with Widmann’s artistic 
friends, consisted of short Alpine tours when the 
weather permitted, and visits to the summer-theatre 
to see the light Viennese operettas when he could not 
venture far afield. According to Widmann, the Fled- 
ermaus by Johann Strauss, fils, was a favourite work 
of Brahms’s, and he rarely willingly missed a per- 
formance of it. He became a much-loved figure in 
the neighbourhood, and when he left Thun at the be- 
ginning of October the town orchestra serenaded him, 
and a gipsy band played some of the Hungarian 
Dances in farewell. Arrived at Vienna, the Violon- 
cello Sonata was tried over with Hausmann at Dr. 
Fellinger’s house, and performed in public on Novem- 
ber 14th by that famous violoncellist and the com- 
poser. On December 2nd the Violin Sonata in A was 
produced by Brahms and Hellmesberger, at one of 
the latter’s quartet soirées. The third Thun work— 
the C minor Trio—was played at Budapest towards 
the end of December by Hubay, Popper, and Brahms. 

In 1886 Brahms’s well-ordered life was interrupted 
by the demise of the last of the Vogls. When Ludo- 
vica Vogl died, Johannes was faced by a dilemma 
from which he could not rescue himself without the 
assistance of his friends. He was forced to evade the 
inconvenience of moving from the flat in the Carls- 
gasse by becoming its tenant in the place of his late 
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landlady; and he was resigned to the prospect of liv- 
ing there in lonely state with, possibly, a woman to 
come in daily to keep some sort of order. The prob- 
able results of such a life were not overlooked by 
Brahms’s friends, and Frau Fellinger in particular 
did her best to find someone willing to undertake the 
housekeeping for the musician. In Frau Celestine 
Truxa, the widow of an editor (Dr. L. R. Truxa), 
she found a person ideally suited to the purpose. But 
Brahms was so averse to commencing a new system 
that Frau Fellinger was reduced to the necessity of 
resorting to stratagem in order to gain her end. 
Eventually Frau Truxa and her family party took 
possession of the flat. Brahms made over the tenancy 
to her, and reverted to his original status of paying- 
guest. Frau Fellinger’s choice was a wise one, for 
Celestine Truxa was devoted to Brahms’s service and 
contributed materially to his comforts during the re- 
maining decade of his life. Brahms’s manner of liv- 
ing had not changed must with advancing age. His 
tastes were still simple, and he followed a regular 
routine whenever his engagements permitted. With 
the exception of breakfast, most of his meals were 
taken at cafés or restaurants, where he frequently met 
his friends. In his later years his favourite resort 
was the unpretentious ‘‘ Roter Igel,” where he pre- 
ferred to sit in an apartment reserved for humbler 
visitors. Such scenes as he witnessed in the dull, 
ground-floor room of the “ Roter Igel’’ must have 
reminded him of the stories he had heard from old 
Johann Jakob of the ancestral inns at Wohrden and 
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Heide in the ‘‘ Ditmarschen.” Yet, in spite of its 
simplicity, the ‘‘ Brahms Room” of the “ Roter 
Igel”’ often saw distinguished visitors attracted 
thither by the composer of the German Requiem, the 
four Symphonies, and the songs that were then al- 
ready very popular. 

In the spring of 1887 another trip was made to 
Italy. Leaving Vienna on April 25th, Brahms met 
Simrock and Theodor Kirchner at Innsbruck, the /at- 
ter travelling as Brahms’s guest. Several artistic 
centres in Northern Italy were visited, and it was the 
middle of May before Thun was reached. This sec- 
ond summer, passed between his dwelling at Hofstet- 
ten and Widmann’s house in Berne, followed the plan 
of the preceding one, except that the periods spent at 
Berne grew longer. This year the task Brahms set 
himself included the Double Concerto for Violin and 
Violoncello in C (Op. 102), and the Zigeunerlieder 
(Gipsy Songs, Op. 103), for vocal quartet with piano- 
forte accompaniment. ‘Towards the end of June he 
made an excursion to Cologne for the Rhine Festival, 
at which Wiillner produced the Triumphlied and 
Brodsky played the Violin Concerto. On the journey 
to Cologne, Brahms made a break at Frankfort, 
where he saw Clara Schumann on June 24th, and 
played the Violin Sonata in A (Op. 100) with Hugo 
Heermann on the 25th. After the festival he spent a 
few days at Riidesheim, where he loved the “ cellar 
and violin” of von Beckerath. After his stay at Thun 
he went to Baden in order to try over the Double 
Concerto with Joachim and Hausmann. It was per- 
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formed publicly at a Girzenich concert in Cologne 
(October 15th), when these two artists played the 
solo parts while Brahms conducted. The programme 
also included the Gesang der Parzen. In November 
the Concerto was repeated at Frankfort (November 
i8th), at Bale (zoth), and other towns. In Decem- 
ber he was in Vienna and Budapest, and Christmas 
was spent at Meiningen after an invitation left at 
Brahms’s flat in the Carls-gasse by the Duke in per- 
son. The Christmas Day concert at Meiningen 
brought to a hearing the Haydn Variations, the Third 
Symphony, and the B flat Concerto, with Eugene 
d’Albert as soloist. The year had also brought some 
sorrows with it, for on April 28th the aged librarian 
of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde and musical 
historian, Carl Ferdinand Pohl, died at Vienna; and 
on November 18th Brahms’s teacher and adviser, 
Eduard Marxsen, departed this life at Nienstadten, 
near Altona. But one or two pleasant happenings 
came his way. The cooling of Bulow’s friendship that 
was noticeable during the tour with the Fourth Sym- 
phony, was arrested when the great conductor came 
to Vienna in 1887, and early in the year, too, Prussia 
conferred on Brahms the order “‘ Pour le Merite.” 
From his Christmas holidays at Meiningen Brahms 
went directly to Leipzig for the New Year’s concert 
(1888) at the Gewandhaus, where he once more con- 
ducted the Double Concerto (Joachim and Haus- 
mann). The Zigeunerlieder, written the previous 
year at Thun, were first produced at a concert of 
the Tonkiinstler-Verein of Vienna, a musico-social 
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club of which Brahms was a member. This was in 
April. His fifty-fifth birthday he spent with Wid- 
mann at Verona in the course of a longish Italian 
tour. The itinerary touched Bologna, San Marino, 
Ancona, Loretto, Rome, and Florence, returning to 
Switzerland by Andermatt. The friends reached 
Thun on May 2oth, and Brahms settled down to his 
third and last stay in that neighbourhood. He was 
again asked to spend Christmas at Meiningen, but his 
engagements prevented him from accepting the invi- 
tation—again tendered by the Duke personally when 
on his way back vid Vienna from Berchtesgaden to 
Meiningen in November. 

Most of the works produced during the six years 
covered by the present chapter have already been 
mentioned, and a few published during 1883 dealt 
with in the preceding chapter. A large number of 
songs were prepared for press in the spring of 1884, 
and Op. g1 (two songs for alto with viola), Op. 92 
(four vocal quartets with pianoforte accompani- 
ment), Op. 93 (a. Choral songs and romances in four 
parts; b. Tafellied), Op. 94 (five songs, including the 
Sapphic Ode, for a deep voice), Op. 95 (seven songs), 
were published by Simrock during the autumn of the 
same year. Opp. 96 and 97 (two sets of songs con- 
taining four and six numbers respectively) were writ- 
ten in 1884 and published (Simrock) in 1885. At 
Thun (1886-1888) a number of works were written, 
or made ready for publishing—the Violoncello Sonata 
in F (Op. 99), the Violin Sonata in A (Op. 100), the 
C minor Trio (Op. 101), the Double Concerto for 
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Violin and Violoncello (Op. 102), the Zigeunerlieder 
(Op. 103), a new series of Hungarian Dances, five 
songs for chorus (Op. 104), three sets of songs, five 
each (Opp. 105, 106, and 107), and the Violin Sonata 
in D minor (Op. 108). Opp. 105, 106, and 108 were 
not published until the following year. Kalbeck is of 
opinion that the Fest und Gedenkspriiche for eight- ~ 
part a Capella chorus, to sacred texts, though not 
published until 1890, was planned, if not actually writ- 
ten, during this period; but if this be the case, we can- 
not look upon the work as having been especially 
written in recognition of the honour done the com- 
poser by his native city in 1889 (v. following chap- 
ter). 
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CHAPTER TWENTY: I889—1895 


The Honorary Freedom of the City of Hamburg—The Fest 
und Gedenkspriiche—The Leopold Order—Last Will— 
The Clarinet Chamber Music—The Last Journey to 
Italy—The Sixtieth Birthday—The Volkslieder 


HE year 1889 was the last during which Brahms 
exhibited any great activity. His appearances 

as conductor became less frequent, and as a pianist 
—with certain exceptions—they may be said to have 
ceased. His years of strenuous labour were ended, 
and he needed now only to appear in public when it 
pleased him. As nineteenth-century musicians meas- 
ured wealth, he can be looked upon as a rich man. 
His needs were few and further work was entirely 
optional. On January 3rd he accepted the invitation 
extended to him for Christmas by the Duke of Mein- 
ingen, and in the town which had become a very 
centre of the Brahms cult, he conducted the Double 
Concerto once more, visiting Frankfort on his journey 
back to Vienna, where he arrived before the middle 
of the month. On the 18th the Zigeunerlieder were 
produced at Vienna (having been already sung in 
London at one of the Mondays Pops. in November, 
1888, by Henschel and three other singers, with 
Fanny Davies at the pianoforte). On February 13th 
Vienna heard the D minor Violin Sonata performed 
by the composer and Joachim. In spite of the little 
differences of opinion on domestic questions, Brahms 
and Joachim were still united in a friendship that was 
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to last as long as the younger man lived, and on 
March 11th, when Joachim celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his first public appearance, Brahms was 
in Berlin for the concert given to mark the occasion. 
A week later he was in Hamburg on a short visit. 
His stepmother and the ‘second Fritz ’’ were over- 
joyed to see him again; his sister Elise was probably 
little more than indifferent. Brother Fritz, who had 
been ailing for some time and who was cared for by 
the great-hearted Johannes, had been dead for some 
time. It was in 1889, also, that Hamburg remem- 
bered her son again, and the honorary freedom of the 
city was conferred upon Brahms. It appears that this 
honour was the outcome of conversations between the 
Burgomaster Dr. Petersen, his daughter, and Bulow. 
The distinction was considered a very high one, for 
until that date only two other men had been similarly 
honoured—Moltke and Bismarck. Brahms thanked 
the authorities, through Petersen, in a telegram; but 
when he saw his message in print he realised that he 
had worded it rather lamely. On May 30th, there- 
fore, he wrote a letter in which he acknowledged the 
‘extraordinary great sign of recognition,’ and re- 
minded the burgomaster that old Johann Jakob had 
also been honoured by Hamburg. From now on- 
wards Brahms knew no other summer resort than 
Ischl, and thither he went this year. His life went 
on in its wonted and now almost uneventful way, and 
the only outstanding feature of the summer was his 
meeting with Theodor Leschetizky, with whom he 
got on very well. In the autumn the Cecilia Society 
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of Hamburg arranged a festival (September 9th to 
13th), at which Brahms’s alto Rhapsodie was sung, 
and the Fest und Gedenkspriiche given its first per- 
formance as the work dedicated in gratitude for the 
honour recently conferred upon him. On September 
14th the official ceremony of handing over the docu- 
ments of citizenship was gone through at the Town 
Hall (the illuminated address being delivered to him 
later on at Vienna). On the 2oth of the month he 
reached Baden-Baden to celebrate with Clara Schu- 
mann (though a week late) the seventieth birthday 
of that wonderful woman. Widmann was at Baden 
at the time, and he accompanied his friend to Carls- 
ruhe for a couple of days before Brahms returned to 
Vienna. It was while at Ischl in the summer that 
Johannes received the unexpected tidings that Franz 
Joseph had decorated him with the Leopold Order. 
And it was as much as Frau Truxa could achieve to 
persuade him to go through the ordeal at the Hofburg 
when, later in the year, he was compelled to return 
thanks to the Emperor. Brahms was never comfort- 
able in dress-clothes and top-hat, and he certainly did 
not look his best in them; and the pair of old white 
kid gloves which he unearthed, and which had already 
done duty at several conducting engagements, scarcely 
improved the ensemble. 

The year 1890 was in no way remarkable. In Feb- 
ruary, Brahms was at Cologne, made a little music 
at the Conservatoire and heard the students sing the 
three Motets of Op. 110 for four and eight-part 
chorus (unaccompanied), published during the same 
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year. In April he accompanied Widmann to Italy 
once more, keeping this time to the north. The sum- 
mer was spent at Ischl, and for Christmas he was this 
year the guest of Dr. Fellinger. 

Brahms, in his later years, maintained contact with 
Budapest, for he loved the city and enjoyed the so- 
ciety of the circle of friends he had formed there. On 
January 19th, 1891, he paid a visit to the Hungarian 
capital and played the pianoforte part of the revised 
version of the Trio in B (Op. 8), Jeno Hubay being 
the violinist. In March he paid a visit to Meiningen 
as guest of the Duke, Joseph Victor Widmann—in 
deference to Brahms’s desire—having been invited 
also. It was during this visit to Meiningen that 
Brahms conceived the idea of utilising the clarinet in 
chamber music. He was undoubtedly encouraged in 
this by the extraordinary performance of Richard 
Miuhlfeld (1856-1907), originally a violinist, and 
later a self-taught clarinettist who, since 1876, had 
been a performer on the latter instrument in the Mein- 
ingen Orchestra. He was certainly directly respon- 
sible for the creation of Opp. 114, 115, and 120. 
While Brahms was at Ischl during the summer of 1891 
the first of the clarinet works—the sadly beautiful 
Trio in A minor for Clarinet, Pianoforte, and Violon- 
cello (Op. 114), and the Quintet for Strings and 
Clarinet (Op. 115)—were written. In both cases it 
is suggested that the clarinet part could be taken by a 
viola, though Brahms evidently considered that the 
wind-instrument was preferable. Both works were 
completed in July, 1891. While on the subject of the 
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works appearing during this year, it may be added 
here that in 1891 the Quintet for strings (Op. 111), 
the six Vocal Quartets with pianoforte accompani- 
ment (Op. at and the thirteen Canons for female 
choir (Op. 113) were published. During this stay 
at Ischl, Brahms wrote the letter to Simrock that was 
to serve as his Will. Several alterations were made 
later, and a long lawsuit followed’; but the original 
document required that Simrock and Mandyczewski 
(Pohl’s successor as librarian to the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde) should act as executors. Brahms 
states that he had no debts or obligations of any kind, 
and wishes that at his death all debts owing to him 
should become null and void. To his stepmother or 
stepbrother he left five thousand marks, later in- 
creased to six thousand, annually; to Frau Truxa, his 
Viennese landlady, a legacy of ten thousand florins; 
to Engelbert Gruber of Ischl, a like sum; to the Liszt 
Pension Fund at Hamburg, three thousand marks; 
and to the Czerny Pension Fund at Vienna, one thou- 
sand florins. Any compositions left ready for the 
press he bequeathed to Simrock, but desired that 
everything incomplete should be burnt. Likewise all 
his personal letters from his family were to be de- 
stroyed. Letters from friends were to go back to the 
senders when possible; the remainder to be burnt. 

1 After Brahms’s death a number of relatives laid claim to part 
of his fortune, and following considerable litigation they and the 
legatees mentioned in the letter to Simrock came to terms, and the 
matter was amicably settled. Brahms made a new Will early in 


1897 with the assistance of Dr. Fellinger, but death overtook him 
before he signed the document. 
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His library, according to the first draft, was to go to 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna, with 
the exception of such manuscripts and books as his 
friends might select as souvenirs, Simrock being in- 
structed to be liberal in this matter. Later he de- 
sired that the whole of his library was to be given to 
the Gesellschaft. Joachim, however, was to have the 
sketches of the Schumann Quartets. Frau Truxa was 
to take his furniture, clothing, linen, etc., with the ex- 
ception of his diplomas, presentations, and a portrait 
of Schumann with inscription. Simrock would know 
what to do with these. If it were possible, Brahms 
wished to be cremated. He closed the letter jovially 
and apparently did not expect that the Will would be 
needed for many years. For November he invited 
himself to Meiningen again, there to meet Hausmann 
and Joachim and to rehearse the clarinet works with 
Muhlfeld, assisted by the violinist and violoncellist 
who had done so much work together in Brahms’s 
Double Concerto. During the week he stayed at 
Meiningen on this occasion, Brahms was busy with 
the rehearsals of the Trio and the Quintet, and on 
November 24th the two compositions were performed 
before the Duke and his Court. Towards the end of 
the month he was in Hamburg. His sister Elise, now 
a widow with her husband’s six children—ailing, and 
certainly not more lovable than before—had made a 
Will which annoyed Johannes very much. She had 
left practically all she possessed to some lady friends, 
and had entirely ignored the children of her late hus- 
band. Brahms remonstrated with her by letter and 
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by word of mouth, and eventually succeeded in mak- 
ing her modify the Will. She died on June rith, 1892, 
and her uncle Detmering was appointed executor. 
This matter settled, Brahms went to Berlin (as Sim- 
rock’s guest) to produce the clarinet compositions 
with Joachim and Miuhlfeld on December 12th. The 
success of these works was immediate and extraor- 
dinarily great, and even at the rehearsal in public two 
days earlier, the hall was crowded out, and the slow 
movement of the Quintet encored. It was after the 
performance of these works at Berlin that Joachim 
wrote to Sir Charles V. Stanford (December 16th) 
to the effect that he had communicated with ‘‘ Chap- 
pell about the Quintet of Brahms, which is one of the 
sublimest things he ever wrote; a heavenly Adagio in 
it. Brahms is willing to have it performed in Eng- 
land, if we engage the clarinet player who has done 
it in Berlin, a Mr. Mihlfeld from the Meiningen 
band, a stupendous fellow; I never heard the like of 
his variety of tone and expression. Brahms could not 
send the Mscrpt. beforehand for an English player to 
practise, and besides, there is so much in the Gypsy- 
style in it; I don’t think they would find the right ex- 
pression... .” This letter was written by Joachim 
in English, and is included in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
Letters from and to Joseph Joachim. On December 
17th Brahms was back in Vienna, playing in the Clari- 
net Trio. 

Miuhlfeld and Joachim Quartet did the Clarinet 
Quintet in Vienna on January rgth, 1892, with Brahms 
as an interested listener, and two days later the com- 
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poser took his part in the Trio, a jovial supper and 
evening at the ‘‘ Roter Igel”’ following. Joachim’s 
endeavours to secure the engagement of Miihlfeld for 
London bore fruit on March 28th and April 2nd and 
4th. On the first date the Quintet was performed at 
a Monday Popular Concert. Writing two days later 
to his friend, Joachim says: ‘“ You will have had my 
telegram yesterday, but I must write and express, on 
behalf of Piatti, Strauss, and Ries (the members of 
the Quartet), their great and respectful admiration 
for your magnificent quintet. The piece gave them 
increasing delight at each of the four rehearsals held 
by me. Miuhlfeld was there for the last three. It 
had a remarkable success, we were called three times 
instead of once as we generally are. There was a 
sensible, although enthusiastic, notice in The Times 
of the 2oth. . . . It would please you to see how all 
the good musicians here—Stanford, Hubert Parry, 
Grove, etc. etc., love and admire you.”’ On April 5th 
Joachim writes again: “. . . We had the third per- 
formance of your Quintet yesterday before a packed 
audience; even on Saturday (April 2nd) people had 
to be turned away, and it was just the same yesterday. 
Miss (Fanny) Davies entered into her part (of the 
Clarinet Trio) with the greatest devotion, and did it 
very well... . Stanford ... heard the Quintet 
twice and was just as taken with it as Hubert Parry, 
Flalle,y ’.. 33, Grove, > Chappell; etc., ....... That excels 
lent man Adolph Behrens guaranteed the financial 
part of the business. He is the same admirer of 
Brahms . .. who offered years ago to have your - 
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German Requiem copied and performed at his own 
expense.” This Mr. Behrens died in 1896 and left a 
thousand pounds to the composer he admired so much. 

To the famous singers of Brahms’s songs—Stock- 
hausen, Amalie Joachim, Henschel, and one or two 
others—must be added Alice Barbi, an Italian vocal- 
ist whom Brahms met in April, 1892. He had the 
greatest confidence in her, and even gave her permis- 
sion “to alter what you do not like” in the songs. 
On December 2tst of the following year, Brahms ac- 
companied her when she appeared at her farewell 
concert at Vienna, before her marriage. His name 
did not appear on the programme and the audience 
was given the surprise of seeing Brahms take his 
place at the pianoforte to accompany the entire pro- 
gramme. He was then in this sixty-first year. On 
October 3rd, 1892, he was once more the guest of 
Simrock in Berlin, having been invited to assist at the 
opening of the new Bechstein Hall there. Three con- 
certs were given in honour of the event. Bulow per- 
formed on the evening of October 4th, Brahms on 
the 5th of the month (playing with Joachim the D 
minor Violin Sonata, the B flat Sextet, the Clarinet 
Quintet being also performed), and Rubinstein on 
the 6th. 

The year 1892, which contained so many pleasur- 
able experiences also brought some sadness; for be- 
sides the death of his sister, Brahms also mourned 
the loss of his excellent and admired friend Elizabeth 
von Herzogenberg, who died on January 7th at San 
Remo. ‘This year saw the publication of the Clarinet 
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Trio and Quintet, and of Op. 116 (two books con- 
taining seven Intermezzi and Capricci for piano- 
forte), and Op. 117 (three more Intermezzi). 

As far as concerns 1893, it will only be necessary 
to allude to Brahms’s last tour in Italy (from April 
15th to May roth), and the now usual stay at Ischl. 
It had been the desire of more than one of Brahms’s 
friends that he should spend May in Vienna this year 
so that his sixtieth birthday could be properly cele- 
brated. But Brahms was still more desirous of es- 
caping anything savouring of ceremonial or féting. 
Consequently at the middle of April he set out, meet- 
ing Widmann, Friedrich Hegar of Zirich, and the 
pianist Robert Freund en route. The course followed 
lay over Genoa, Palermo, Catania, Syracuse, Taor- 
mina, Messina, and Naples, back to Vienna. On the 
way he lost his purse containing all his travelling ex- 
penses—or had it taken from him—but it did not 
perturb him; Simrock could easily send a few thou- 
sand florins. Brahms spent his sixtieth birthday at 
Naples at the bedside of Widmann. On the return 
journey from Sicily to Naples the littérateur slipped 
on the boat and suffered some pedal injury. A sur- 
geon had to be summoned and Widmann was put to 
bed for a couple of days. On the morning of May 7th 
Hegar and Freund presented themselves in Brahms’s 
bedroom with their congratulations; but the hero of 
the occasion quickly turned the conversation into 
other channels, coaxed the two friends from Zirich 
to make a day excursion to visit the ruins at Pompeii, 
and remained happily quiet at Widmann’s side. 
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Brahms’s host at Berne is quite positive on this point, 
and the legend that Brahms paid a surprise visit to 
Vienna in order to spend his birthday with his friends 
there, is thus finally disposed of. And so it happened 
that the ‘‘ asparagus-feast ’’ which Brahms usually en- 
joyed on his birthday in the society of his Viennese 
admirers, was in 1893 partaken of with Brahms’s 
chair unoccupied. ‘The occasion was not allowed to 
pass entirely unhonoured in Vienna. Societies of 
which Brahms was a member gave concerts to 
celebrate the event, while the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, of which Brahms was still a commit- 
tee-member, struck a gold medal (by Anton Scherff) 
in commemoration of the event. ‘The friends re- 
turned to Vienna on May roth, and eight days later 
Brahms was on the way to Ischl. His life was the 
usual alternation—now that he was advancing in 
years—of easy strolls, a little writing, dinners at the 
Empress Elizabeth Hotel, coffee at Walter’s, and 
chats with the friends who were, like him, in Ischl 
for their holidays, or who had come to see him. In 
his pleasures he did not forget his stepmother, and in 
the June of this year sent her a cast of the Gesell- 
schaft medal. He wrote to say that he thought it 
might interest Fritz Schnack, who would have to im- 
agine that the cast was really gold. In the same let- 
ter Johannes asked whether Frau Caroline was well 
supplied with money—or should he send her some? 

The works that are to be referred to 1893 are a 
book of six Clavierstiicke (Op. 118; Intermezzi, Bal- 
lade, and Romance), and another with four similar 
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pieces (Op. 119; Intermezzi and Rhapsodie), all for 
pianoforte solo. During December he sent the Fifty- 
One Ubungen for the pianoforte to Simrock with a 
letter stating that these studies had been written a 
quarter of a century earlier; they were published 
without Opus number. ‘The seven books of Deutsche 
V olkslieder had been occupying his mind for some 
years—indeed, he had been interested in the arrange- 
ment of these traditional compositions from a very 
early period of his career, and during the summer of 
1893 at Ischl he brought them into order for publica- 
tion. By April, 1894, they were ready, for he then 
sent them to Philipp Spitta for the latter’s opinion. 
On April 28th Brahms wrote to Simrock and said the 
Folk-Songs were at his disposal; they would comprise 
‘‘ forty-nine numbers, in seven books of seven songs 
each (the last for solo and small chorus).” He ob- 
jected to the text appearing in English or French 
translation together with the German words, and Sim- 
rock, in deference to the composer’s wishes, was com- 
pelled to issue a separate edition of German Folk- 
Songs with the English words. Brahms’s idea was 
that the national character of the text—often in dia- 
lect—would be injured if foreign versions appeared 
with the original. The question of the dialects used 
presented a difficult problem, and both Simrock and 
Mandyczewski were called upon to look over the num- 
bers written in the dialect of the Rhineland. In July, 
1894, the seven books were ready for the press. At 
Ischl this year, Brahms returned to the clarinet and 
composed the two sonatas contained in Op. 120 (in 
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F minor and E flat). Miuhlfeld came to Berchtes- 
gaden in the early autumn to play these works, and 
on September 19th Brahms met him there as the 
guest of the Princess Marie of Meiningen, the Duke 
and his consort coming over from Bad Gastein to 
hear the music. Six days after arriving at Berchtes- 
gaden, Brahms returned to Vienna where he stayed 
until the beginning of November. On the oth of this 
month he met Joachim at Clara Schumann’s house in 
Frankfort, the violinist being engaged to play the 
Brahms Violin Concerto at the Museum concert of 
that date. Miuhlfeld also came from Meiningen (on 
the roth) to enable Frau Schumann to hear the clari- 
net sonatas with Brahms at the pianoforte. The di- 
rectors of the Museum-Gessellschaft soon heard of 
Brahms’s arrival and the programme was immediate- 
ly changed—the Tragic Overture, the Haydn Varia- 
tions, and the C minor Symphony being performed. 
Brahms was seated by the side of the aged Clara 
Schumann; Joachim occupied the platform; and this 
visit was the last occasion on which these three met to 
play together as they played forty-one years ago 
when Robert Schumann announced the arrival of 
~ “him that should come.’ After the concert of the 
oth, Joachim was forced to drag Brahms on to the 
platform to acknowledge the enthusiastic applause of 
the audience. At a social gathering on the 12th—fol- 
lowing a chamber-music concert on the trth when 
Brahms’s B flat Quartet was played (Op. 67)— 
Stockhausen joined the circle containing Clara Schu- 
mann, Joachim, Brahms, and Muhlfeld. The com- 
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poser and the clarinettist then left for Meiningen 
whither Brahms had invited himself, and on the 21st 
of the month he was back in Vienna. He spent 
Christmas at the Fellingers’ and was the recipient of 
several surprise presents that gave him great pleas- 
ure. ‘The kindness of heart that characterised 
Brahms showed itself in the circumstance that in his 
later years, when he had made it a habit to spend 
Christmas with the Fellingers, he never left the Carls- 
gasse until he had witnessed the lighting of the Christ- 
mas-tree candles at Frau Truxa’s. During the year 
three more of his friends preceded him to the land of 
shadows—Dr. Billroth on February 6th, Bilow on 
the 12th of the same month, and Philipp Spitta on 
April 13th. The burial of Billroth affected Brahms 
very deeply, for he looked upon the eminent surgeon 
as one of his dearest friends. 

Brahms opened the year 1895 by playing, with 
Miuhlfeld, the two Clarinet Sonatas at two of Rosé’s 
Quartet Concerts at Vienna—the second on January 
Sth, and the first on January 11th. As a kind of re- 
hearsal the two works were played at the Tonkiinst- 
ler Verein on January 7th. A visit to Berlin followed 
(the Sonatas being played at one of Joachim’s Quar- 
tet Concerts on the 24th), and on the 27th Brahms 
and Miuhlfeld produced them at Leipzig. Four days 
later Eugene d’Albert played both of the Pianoforte 
Concertos at the Gewandhaus, Brahms conducting 
there for the last time. Bernsdorf was still cynical 
and thought the applause was undeservedly great. 
By February 3rd Brahms was back in Vienna, and at 
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the middle of the month produced the Clarinet Quin- 
tet at Mannheim (14th) and the Clarinet Sonatas at 
Frankfort (15th), appeared again at Frankfort on 
the 17th (G minor Pianoforte Quartet), and then had 
a short rest with his friends at Riidesheim. His prog- 
ress now was like a triumphal march; everywhere he 
was féted, dinners were given in his honour, and few 
suspected that these appearances at Frankfort were 
to be his last there. A visit to Meiningen succeeded. 
On March 18th he conducted the Academic Festival 
Overture at the Jubilee concert of the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde Conservatoire, and this was the 
last time he conducted at Vienna. He passed the 
spring of this year at home in the Carls-gasse, and the 
summer and early autumn at Ischl and Gmunden 
where Hanslick’s seventieth birthday was celebrated 
on September 11th by a large circle of friends, the 
Waltzes that Brahms had dedicated to Hanslick (Op. 
39) being played while the party was at table. For 
the Sachsen-Meiningen “ Landes-Musikfest”” (Sep- 
tember 27th to 29th) Brahms went to Meiningen, 
hearing several of his works performed by Eugene 
d’Albert and Mihlfeld, as well as choral and instru- 
mental compositions. Fritz Steinbach was the con- 
ductor at the Festival, and Brahms expressed his grat- 
itude for the pleasure the performances had given 
him. The Duke entertained the third of the great 
‘“B’s”’ until October 3rd, when Brahms left for 
Frankfort (where he played to Clara Schumann for 
the last time) and Vienna (4th), leaving for Ziirich 
onthe 15th. The Triumphlied was performed on the 
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2oth of the month at the Ziirich Festival, and on the 
22nd the Joachim Quartet, with Robert Freund as 
pianist, played the Quintet in F minor (Op. 34). 
Widmann, naturally, could not miss the opportunity 
of seeing his friend, and came to Zurich; it was their 
last meeting, for Switzerland saw Brahms no more. 
The only works to be published during 1895 were the 
two Clarinet Sonatas (Op. 120), their production 
having been delayed at Brahms’s request so that 
Muhlfeld might enjoy the monopoly in their perform- 
ance as long as possible. ‘Towards the end of March 
Simrock was permitted to issue them, and in June, 
Miuhlfeld came to London to play them at St. James’s 
Hall with Miss Fanny Davies. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE: 1896-1897 


His last Public Appearance—His Sixty-third Birthday and the 
Four Serious Songs—The Death of Clara Schumann— 
The Organ Preludes—Brahms’s I\lness and Death 


HEN Johannes Brahms appeared at Berlin 

to conduct his Academic Festival Overture 

and the two Pianoforte Concertos for Eugene 
d’Albert on January roth, 1896, it was—little as the 
world in general, and Brahms in particular, suspected 
—the last time that he wielded the baton. It was 
forty-three years since he made his first appearance as 
a professional musician, accompanying Remenyi. And 
in these forty-three years Brahms had exhibited an 
activity that had produced over six score of published 
works. The D minor Concerto, which had provided 
his first failure in Leipzig, brought him his last 
triumph in Berlin; and the Overture which he prob- 
ably wrote with a smile on his lips was the one that 
fate had decreed should be the last he was to conduct. 
Joachim did not allow his friend’s visit to the capital 
to pass without giving a dinner in his honour, and in 
the proposing of toasts that followed the function, 
Brahms showed once more his dislike of the limelight. 
The present writer is indebted to Professor Moser 
for the story. When Joachim proposed the health of 
the most famous composer, Brahms, to prevent his 
own name being uttered, immediately raised his glass, 
and clinking it against that of his neighbour, said 
quickly: ‘‘Ganz recht; auf Mbozart’s Wohl” 
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(Quite right; here’s Mozart’s health). For the rest, 
his activity slackened considerably. He was present 
at Leipzig when Arthur Nikisch conducted his Fourth 
Symphony, and he was given an ovation. He at- 
tended a few more concerts, but as director or per- 
former the musical world knew him no more. In 
April Brahms, as we have already seen, experienced 
the pleasure of receiving a legacy of a thousand 
pounds from Mr. Adolph Behrens of London—from 
a ‘‘man I do not know, who has never, so far as I 
can remember, ever written to me. . . . How small 
public honours appear compared with such things as 
these’ (Brahms’s letter of thanks to Joachim who 
notified him of the bequest). Of this thousand 
pounds, Brahms immediately presented a half to the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. He spent his sixty- 
third birthday in Vienna, receiving personal calls and 
congratulations from a large number of friends. As 
a birthday present to himself he had composed the 
Four Serious Songs (Op. 121) for bass. Various 
legends are current as to the forces that impelled him 
to write these sombre though lovely works; but Max 
Kalbeck is undoubtedly correct when he says that they 
were written, as Brahms himself had said, for his own 
satisfaction. That they were suggested by Clara 
Schumann’s death, as has been statec, is an absurd 
theory when we remember that Kalbeck saw the 
manuscript on May 7th, while Frau Schumann did 
not die until the 2oth of the month. Written to 
Biblical texts, the Four Serious Songs have death and 
the vanity of human endeavour for their chief themes; 
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Brahms probably never intended them for the wider 
public, and he certainly avoided hearing them sung 
in public, though he had them performed more than 
once privately. Op. 121 was issued by Simrock dur- 
ing the summer, and the songs contained form the 
last numbered work published. A week after his 
birthday he left for Ischl. Here he received the news 
of Frau Schumann’s death. He hurried to catch a 
train so that he might reach Frankfort in time for 
the funeral, but an unlucky series of accidents befell 
him. He fell asleep in the train, lost time and the 
connection, and was forced to use a slow train. On 
his arrival he found that the funeral was to take 
place at Bonn. Once more he rushed to the station 
and reached the graveside after more than thirty-six 
hours of travelling—hot, untidy, unwashed, and 
breathless—in time to throw a handful of earth on 
the coffin of his heroic, self-sacrificing, and beloved 
friend. The strain to which he subjected himself on 
this journey, and the chill he contracted en route, un- 
doubtedly brought out the trouble from which he had 
been unconsciously suffering for years; and the be- 
ginning of his first serious illness is to be traced to the 
funeral of Clara Schumann (Sunday, May 24th). 
Brahms was much affected at the burial of his friend, 
and he was easily persuaded to accompany Rudolf 
von der Leyen to spend a few days with the latter at 
a relative’s house across the Rhine at Honnef. The 
violinist Barth and other musicians of the Leyen- 
Beckerath ciréle were there, and a great deal of music 
was made, in the nature of an impromptu festival 
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in honour of the departed—though frequently inter- 
rupted by the escape of one or other of the party as 
the remembrance of the recent event overcame him. 
On this occasion also, the Four Serious Songs were 
sung, and their spirit harmonised completely with the 
mood of the gathering. 

Returned to Ischl, Brahms busied himself with the 
completion of his book of eleven Organ Preludes on 
ancient chorales. This task was probably ended some 
time in June, and the work was the only complete one 
left by Brahms at his death, and which, by the terms 
of his letter (z.e. Will) to Simrock, belonged to that 
publisher. It was not given to the public until 1902. 
On June 15th he made an excursion to Vienna to at- 
tend the silver wedding of his friends the Fellingers, 
but returned immediately to Ischl. 

It was Richard Heuberger who noticed that 
Brahms looked unwell when the two met in Ischl that 
July. The yellow tinge in the eyes and complexion 
alarmed Heuberger, and he did his best to persuade 
his friend to visit a doctor. Brahms ridiculed the 
idea; except for a couple of attacks of influenza, he 
had never been ill in his life. Nevertheless, when 
Heuberger met him again three weeks later, he had 
been to see a doctor who had diagnosed jaundice. 
This name was given to Brahms’s trouble by all the 
medical men he consulted. Without exception the 
doctors saw no use in destroying the illusion which de- 
layed the end. Brahms did not believe that he was 
seriously ill; he never suspected—at least, he allowed 
no one to see that he suspected—that he might be 
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suffering from the dread disease that had carried off 
Johann Jakob. More than twenty years earlier when 
going to Tutzing, Brahms wrote to Billroth, and 
joked that Carlsbad would perhaps be a more fitting 
destination; but whether he then thought his liver was 
disordered or whether he was merely referring to his 
increasing corpulence, is not to be determined. At 
any rate, Carlsbad was recommended to him now, and 
in deference to the wishes of his friends and advisers, 
he made arrangements to go thither. On August 31st 
he returned to Vienna, and three days later left for 
Carlsbad accompanied by Dr. Fellinger. The con- 
sultant there (Dr. Griinberger) recognised the state 
of affairs immediately, and seeing the uselessness of 
a rigorous treatment, prescribed a couple of glasses 
of ‘‘Schlossbrunnen”’ water per diem—merely to 
strengthen Brahms’s own belief that his case was not 
hopeless. To Eduard Hanslick, who wrote for the 
truth, Dr. Griinberger communicated that the liver of 
the patient was in a state of degeneration, that the 
gall-passages were entirely closed, and that the dys- 
pepsia and the jaundiced appearances were only the 
outward signs. On September 13th Professor Engel- 
mann from Utrecht came to find out for hmiself how 
matters stood. He, like the other members of the 
medical profession, saw that the less he said concern- 
ing what he found the better. Meanwhile the patient, 
though occasionally very irritable as the direct out- 
come of his illness, kept cheerful and optimistic. He 
grew daily thinner and weaker, and still that indomi- 
table spirit refused to be conquered. Indeed, he said 
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that he was grateful to ‘“‘ his jaundice”’ for having 
given him the opportunity of seeing Carlsbad. On 
October 2nd he returned to Vienna, and the railway 
authorities anticipated their normal heating arrange- 
ments by a fortnight in order to provide the cele- 
brated musician with a warmed carriage for his 
journey. As soon as he was back in his old haunts, 
he invited his friends to meet him at the “ Roter 
Igel”’ and the “* Goldene Kugel,” and since the doctor 
had allowed him a month’s freedom from treatment, 
he permitted himself to have an enjoyable time. By 
the end of October he had grown considerably 
weaker; he looked haggard and worn; his clothes 

flapped about him loosely; his head would fall for- 
ward as he sat with his friend, and he would doze off 
in the midst of conversation, while his nights were 
sleepless. And still he said he would get better and 
that his illness was not serious. At last it began to 
dawn upon his friends that he could not possibly be 
ignorant of the meaning of the symptoms. He was 
merely looking the facts bravely in the face and await- 
ing the inevitable with equanimity. All through his 
life—with perhaps only a couple of exceptions—no 
one ever knew what his innermost feelings were. 
When he had joys to share he was as communicative 
as a child; but when sorrows oppressed him he pre- 
ferred to spare his friends the pain of witnessing his 
distress. His consideration for others amounted even 
to Quixotism. 

When Joachim was in Vienna in December, he took 
Brahms’s optimistic view of the latter’s illness, for 
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writing to Grimm on the 17th he said: “I thought 
of you only last week in Vienna, where I saw a great 
deal of Brahms, who once made the third in the alli- 
ance at Hanover. You will be relieved to hear that 
his illness is not of the dreadful nature which the 
terrifying reports made us believe. The doctors are 
positive on the subject. . . . There is every reason 
to hope that, with his strong constitution and vitality, 
he will get well.”’ Brahms spent Christmas with the 
Fellingers. On January 1st and 2nd he was able to 
attend the two concerts given by the Joachim Quartet, 
and after the second, the forty-three year old friend- 
ship between Joachim and Brahms came to a-close. 
The G major Quintet (Op. 111) had been played, 
and Brahms with tear-filled eyes was compelled to 
acknowledge the plaudits of the audience. Joachim, 
_ writing to Ernst Rudorff nearly four months later, 
said: ‘‘ I often think sadly of the last pleasure it was 
in our power to give him, and to which he responded 
with unusual gentleness. I have never heard him 
express his gratitude so warmly as after listening to 
his G major Quintet; he seemed almost satisfied with 
his work.’’ He attended the Gesellschaft concert of 
the 17th and again was given an ovation when he ap- 
peared, sunken and emaciated, in his box. On Febru- 
ary 2nd he was still able to dine with Ignaz Brill, 
and on February 13th Kalbeck heard him playing the 
pianoforte. In the meantime Dr. Breuer had taken 
the patient in his charge, and the devoted friends of 
the suffering musician had placed their carriages at 
his disposal. His walks were now replaced by drives 
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through his beloved Prater with von Miller zu Aich- 
holz, Dr. Fellinger, or Arthur Faber, who often left 
their work to accompany him. On March 7th he at- 
tended the Philharmonic concert and heard Richter’s 
interpretation of the Fourth Symphony once more; © 
and once more he had to bow in acknowledgment of 
the spontaneous cheering that went up from the audi- 
ence as soon as he was perceived. The members of 
the orchestra rose from their seats, and amid scenes 
of the wildest enthusiasm, Brahms and his Viennese 
public met for the last time. It was the last concert 
for Johannes Brahms, and it was also the greatest 
triumph he had ever known. On the 13th he went 
to see Strauss’ .Géttin der V ernuunft, but had to leave 
before the end. Thence onwards events moved rapid- 
ly down-hill. On the 2oth Simrock and Muhlfeld 
met at Carls-gasse to say farewell to their friend. 
From the 26th he was compelled to keep to his bed. 
During the night of April 2nd-3rd, Carolina Truxa 
and Dr. Breuer’s son (also a doctor) kept ward; 
silently they ministered to his simple wants; for every 
slight service he murmured, ‘‘ Thanks, Thanks ’»— 
and these words were the last articulate sounds he 
uttered. At about half-past eight on the morning of 
April 3rd, 1897, Johannes Brahms, the high priest of 
the classic cult, the noble singer, ‘‘ he that should 
come,” joined Bach and Beethoven in their eternal 
rest. 


In striking contrast to Johannes Brahms’s simple 
and modest life, his funeral was conducted with all 
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the pageantry that could be devised. Little as the 
illustrious departed would have approved of this 
funeral pomp, there can be no doubt that those re- 
sponsible were actuated only by the sincere desire to 
do the last honours to the great musician in a dignified 
and impressive manner. The Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde took charge of all the preliminaries. They 
converted the bedroom in the Carls-gasse into a ver- 
itable chapel wherein the earthly remains of their 
erstwhile conductor lay in state. The walls were 
draped with black cloth, tapers were burnt, and 
Brahms’s orders and decorations were displayed on 
cushions. On April 6th the hearse, drawn by six 
horses and attended by footmen in the ancient Spanish 
dress, preceded six cars laden with the flowers that 
had been sent from every quarter where Brahms’s 
music had penetrated. This cortége was followed by 
distinguished mourners from every country, a mere 
recital of whose names would occupy a great deal of 
space. The Singverein sang an impressive “ Fare- 
well.” At the Protestant Church in Dorotheen- 
gasse, Dr. von Zimmermann delivered an address on a 
singularly appropriate text. ‘“* There have been great 
artists,’ said he, ‘‘ who have been little men, as there 
have been great and noble men who were small in 
achievement. Here was the ideal. In Brahms both 
were great and noble—the man and the artist.” At 
the grave in the Central Cemetery—a gift of honour 
from the City of Vienna—Richard von Perger (at 
that time President of the Tonkiinstler-Verein) paid 
his last tribute in eloquent terms, closing with the ex- 
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hortation—* Colleagues, it is our duty to be faithful 
to the holy legacy of the master.’”’ And in the final 
office the birthplace and the place of his demise were 
united; on the coffin lay the wreaths offered to his 
memory by his two homes—the Cities of Hamburg 
and Vienna. Of the many friends who had stood by 
his side as he advanced from obscurity to fame, many 
had gone before him—Robert and Clara Schumann, 
Billroth, Bulow, and many others; Joachim was in 
England; Stockhausen was kept a prisoner at Frank- 
fort by his infirmities. Those who remained stood 
at the graveside and sang a last farewell to the artist 
and man who slept in the company of Beethoven and 
Schubert, not far from the monument erected to the 
memory of the “greatest musician” toasted by 
Brahms—to the memory of Mozart, whose coffin lay 
in a pauper’s grave. To those who mourn the loss 
of great singers, whether committted to dust with all 
the pageantry of wealth or laid to rest in the “ all- 
gemeine Grube,” there is consolation in the text 
chosen by Pastor Zimmermann from the close of the 
German Requiem: ‘ Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord from henceforth: . . . that they may 
rest from their labours; and their works do follow 
them” (Rev. wiv. 13). 


A number of monuments have been erected to the 
memory of Johannes Brahms. The first to follow his 
death was that placed by the Duke of Sachsen-Mein- 
ingen in the “English Garden” of the Residenz, 
containing a portrait bust of the composer by Pro- 
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fessor Adolf Hildebrand. On Brahms’s birthday, 


1903, a memorial was unveiled at the Central Ceme- 
tery at Vienna where he lies interred. ‘This was de- 
signed by Ilse Conrat and was subscribed for by the 
ultimate legatees under an arrangement made “ out 
of court’’ (v. Chap. XX, footnote). Another was 
erected in 1908 in the Ressel Park (Carls-platz), near 
Brahms’s old dwelling-place in the Carls-gasse—the 
work of Rudolf Weyr—a full-length seated figure 
with one of the Muses at its feet. A year later Max 
Klinger’s imposing monument was unveiled at Ham- 
burg, close to the “‘ Neue Musik-Halle.”’ In the 
garden where Brahms worked at Miirzzuschlag, a 
bust of the composer by Marie Fellinger has been 


. placed. This is to be found in the pavilion used by 


the band since the garden was purchased by the mu- 


,nicipality. A small portrait bust in Pressbaum recalls 


Brahms’s summer-visit of 1881, and similar memor- 
ials are to be found in several other places. Victor 
von Miller zu Aichholz conceived the original idea of 
building a “‘ Brahms House’ at Gmunden—contain- 
ing a replica of the suite of rooms occupied by the 
composer at Ischl, together with a valuable col- 
lection of manuscripts, prints, portraits, and other 
souvenirs of the great symphonist. In a sense, the 
‘‘ Brahms Gesellschaft,” now a limited company, may 
be regarded as a monument to the memory of the 
composer; it is concerned with the publication of cer- 
tain of his works, correspondence, etc. But impres- 
sive as some of these monuments are, there remains 
a more imposing one—‘. . . . and their works do 
follow them.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO: BRAHM’S CONTEMPORARIES: 
FRIENDS, ANTAGONISTS AND PROTAGONISTS 


N account of any great man which attempts to 
place before the reader its subject torn from 
the circle of contemporary personages, must of neces- 
sity create an erroneous impression. The hero of the 
work would stand out as a lonely peak in a level 
plain; no lesser heights would surround the eminence 
to serve as guides to the relative worth of each, and 
the isolated one would be presented as a self-sufficient 
individual instead of the representative of a period, a 
developing agent for the tendencies left in abeyance 
by earlier labourers in the same field, and a force to 
influence his contemporaries and successors. For this 
reason every opportunity—as far as space would al- 
low—for mentioning the workers coeval with 
Johannes Brahms, has been seized. In the body of 
the foregoing biography a number of men and women 
have been alluded to, and further mention of them 
will be unnecessary; but a few stand out for various 
reasons, and some allusion to them may be of assist- 
ance to those who wish to see the tree as part of the 
forest. 

Musicians like the Schumanns, Joachim, Stock- 
hausen, Henschel, and many others who enjoyed the 
personal friendship of Brahms, have figured rather 
frequently in these pages, and their influence upon 
him and his work is so evident that there will be no 
need further to enlarge upon it; moreover, the effect 
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of the work of Schumann and Joachim upon that of 
Johannes Brahms has already been hinted at in earlier 
sections of this book. It is very much to be doubted 
that Brahms would have been guided by the methods 
of Robert Schumann, had the latter lived longer. 
That Brahms’s earlier work shows traces of the ro- 
mantic colouring characteristic of Schumann need not 
be a proof that Johannes was indebted to Schumann 
for the suggestoin. ‘The tastes of his boyhood and 
the literature he devoured are sufficient indications 
of the direction in which his mind worked. It has 
been seen how the character of his writing gradually 
changed. But in the case of the Weimar circle the 
risk of undue influence was much greater. In the 
first place, the high priests of the New German cult 
were men of great intellectual power and forceful 
personality; secondly, Joachim was of them. Yet it 
was characteristic of the man, that although Joachim 
found it necessary to renounce completely the tenets 
of the new faith, and though Bilow and Raff modi- 
fied their devotion to it, Brahms never needed to 
change, because he never attached himself, as far as 
his work was concerned, to any clique then in fashion. 
But he had the greatest admiration for Liszt as a 
man, and indeed, the Abbe was an ideal example of 
consideration, generosity, and broad-mindedness. 
Musically the two men could not see eye to eye; for 
Brahms’s uncompromising adherence to canon made 
him useless in the Liszt camp, while the program- 
matic tendencies of the symphonic poems turned 
Brahms finally from the older man. But when they 
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met again later in life, there was no bitterness dis- 
played. Hans von Bilow’s tardiness in recognising 
the worth of Brahms’s work was undoubtedly due to 
the influence of the ‘‘ New Germans;”’ but when he did 
become interested—at about the period of the First 
Symphony—he brought an enthusiasm to bear upon 
his endeavours in Brahms’s behalf that produced 
much good fruit. He regarded the new-comer with 
a certain amount of suspicion, but played the first 
movement of the C major Sonata (Op. 1) at a con- 
cert—being, in fact, the first artist to play a composi- 
tion by Brahms in public. From time to time there 
were signs that Bulow was following Brahms’s activ- 
ity in some perplexity—he admitted that he had some 
respect for the Hamburger—but more often he pre- 
tended that Brahms was a matter of indifference to 
him. The truth probably was that his admiration for 
Johannes was growing and that he was awaiting a 
great achievement from the third of the “ B’s”’ be- 
fore he announced in public his adherence to the new 
musician of classic descent. ‘This moment arrived 
with the production of Op. 68, and Bulow became 
Brahms’s man. The “‘ Manifesto”’ of 1862, though 
it may have bred a feeling of irritation at Weimar, 
does not appear to have had any lasting results, as 
far as Liszt and Bulow were concerned. Brendel, as 
the editor of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, was 
probably more a tool in the hands of the party for 
whom his journal catered; certainly he is not to be 
looked upon as antagonistic to Brahms’s cause. It is 
to his credit that he made a serious attempt to recon- 
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cile the contending factions of the period, and that as 
first president of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musik- 
verein, he did good work in making Brahms’s com- 
positions better known to and through the members 
of the Verein he had helped to form in 1859. What 
Rubinstein thought of Brahms we have already seen 
in his letter to Liszt (v. Chap. VIII), and the 
Russian’s sympathy for the German never increased 
to any great extent, while Brahms’s opinion on Rubin- 
stein as a conductor of his (Brahms’s) works is best 
guessed from the little he said on the subject. ‘Tchai- 
kovsky and Brahms came into contact on a couple of 
occasions, but for want of opportunity any friendship 
that may have developed between them was pre- 
vented. For Dvorak, as we have seen, Brahms had 
a great admiration, and he treated the rugged Czech 
with a tenderness that was very helpful to the younger 
man. His patronage of Dvorak secured for the lat- 
ter a hearing in Vienna, and when he needed a pub- 
lisher, Brahms introduced him to Simrock, telling his 
friend that every note that Dvorak wrote interested 
him. Brahms allowed his concern for Dvorak’s wel- 
fare to go so far as to make himself responsible for 
the proof-corrections in the works of the Czech while 
the latter was in America. 
Brahms’s attitude towards Wagner and his work is 
rather more difficult to define. It will be necessary 
to reconcile his admiration for Wagner’s ingenuity 
and courage with his objection to Wagner’s later 
philosophy and psychology. ‘That their methods 
were almost diametrically opposed, needs no insist- 
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ing upon; but this difference would not have caused 
Brahms to admire Wagner less. Brahms’s methods 
differed from those of Johann Strauss, and Viotti, 
and Verdi; yet for some of the works of all these writ- 
ers, he professed a great liking. From earlier chapters 
in this volume it will be clear that Brahms even took 
up the cudgels in Wagner’s behalf, not because he was 
an enthusiastic disciple of the then struggling writer 
of music-dramas, but because he was artist enough 
to admit composers of varying tastes and methods 
into the musical scheme of Western Europe. He cer- 
tainly went to hear Wagner’s music whenever the op- 
portunity presented itself. A comparatively trifling 
mistake led to a somewhat stiffly-worded correspon- 
dence between the two musicians. Wagner had given 
—for safe custody—the manuscript containing the 
music he added to the Venusberg scene in the “ Paris” 
version of Tannhauser to a friend (Kalbeck says it 
was Tausig; Mr. Fuller Maitland names Peter Cor- 
nelius), who passed it onto Brahms. Whoever it was 
that received the manuscript from Wagner certainly 
regarded it asa gift. But the time came when Wag- 
ner asked for the return of the score (September, 
1865) ; Brahms begged to be allowed to keep it; ten 
years later Wagner asked for it again, when Johannes, 
a little hurt.and piqued, returned it. To console him 
for the loss of the manuscript, Wagner sent Brahms 
an elegant copy of the Rheingold score. It certainly 
was ironic that at the time when Brahms was protect- 
ing Wagner from the more fanatical of his friends, 
he was himself subjected to the bitter resentment of 
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the Wagnerites. In somewhat similar fashion 
Brahms had to contend with the adherents of Bruck- 
ner; but the opposition of the latter was a little more 
justified, for Brahms made no secret of his contempt 
for the symphonic work of the other. And this was 
one of the extremely rare cases in which Brahms spoke 
disparagingly of a contemporary’s work, though his 
antagonism was called forth by questions of taste and 
workmanship and not by “party” feeling. Hugo 
Wolf was another who, for no real reason—unless 
it were that feeling of resentment which sometimes is 
bred in lesser minds at the success of others—attacked 
Brahms and his music very bitterly. But these as- 
saults exercised so little influence that they may well 
be forgotten. With Max Bruch he stood on good 
terms for a long period. We have already seen how 
Bruch asked for the privilege of conducting Brahms’s 
First Symphony; and when he wrote the Odysseus 
(Op. 41; 1872) he played the whole of it to Brahms 
from the manuscript, on which occasion the Ham- 
burger, instead of praising the work, asked drily 
where he had procured his beautiful manuscript- 
paper. A difference of opinion ended the friendship 
when Bruch was conductor of the Breslau Orchestral 
Society, a post he held as successor to Bernhard 
Scholz. 

There will be no need to draw attention again to 
the faithful services rendered the cause of Brahms’s 
music by such conductors as Hans von Biilow, Hans 
Richter, Arthur Nikisch, and Fritz Steinbach; by 


such violinists as Joseph Joachim, Hugo Heermann, 
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Adolph Brodsky, Marie Soldat, Henri Marteau, 
Hellmesberger, and others; by pianists of the calibre 
of Clara Schumann, Bilow, Halle, Borwick, Fanny 
Davies, Eugene d’Albert, etc.; such singers as Stock- 
hausen, Henschel, Alice Barbi, Amalie Joachim—for 
sufficient will have been said in the preceding pages to 
show how richly they all merit recognition for their 
good offices. Joseph Joachim in particular was ever 
active in furthering Brahms’s art in England as well as 
in Germany, and but for him it is doubtful if the love 
and understanding for Brahms would have grown so 
rapidly in this country, although such enthusiasts as 
Grove, Chappell, Parry, Sir Charles V. Stanford, Sir 
Henry Hadow, and a few others were actively en- 
gaged in popularising the work of this truly great 
man whose art is a continuous joy to academic minds. 
So also Clara Schumann should be especially remem- 
bered for having been the first to introduce the work 
of her great friend to Parisian audiences. 

With foreign contemporary composers, other than 
those already mentioned, Brahms does not seem to 
have come into direct contact. He was fond of 
Verdi's Requiem, and*had a liking for Bizet’s Car- 
men; but there is no evidence of his ever having met 
either. Similarly he remained a stranger, personally, 
to Puccini, Leoncavallo, Mascagni, Massenet, Saint- 
Saéns, and Grieg. 

Brahms was a true and staunch friend when he was 
satisfied that the object of his friendship merited it; 


1In this connection v. the present writer’s article, “Brahms and 
the Influence of Joachim,” in Musical Times for January, 1925. 
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and his association with many of the men and women 
—whether professional or amateur—mentioned in 
this book, was a very beautiful thing, The back- 
ground of the picture of which Brahms is the central 
figure is filled by such sympathetic personages as 
Grimm and Willner; Allgeyer, Feuerbach, and von 
Menzel; Kirchner and Dietrich; Goldmark, Niels 
Gade, Lowe, Brill, Claus Groth, Billroth, Goetz, 
Frank, Scholz, Levi, Julius Spengl, Johann Strauss, 
and Robert Volkmann; Nottebohm, Widmann, Carl 
Ferdinand Pohl, Deiters, Spitta, and Hanslick; the 
Herzogenbergs, the Fellingers, the Engelmanns, and 
the Fabers; the Meysenbugs and the princely house 
of Detmold; the nobly generous Duke Georg of 
Sachsen-Meiningen; and a host of others. A diver- 
sity of intellect and achievement is exhibited in this 
company of musicians, writers, poets, and painters, 
of so vastly differing characteristics, that proves the 
breadth of Brahms’s outlook, and the catholicity of 
his tastes. 
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exercised to an undue extent if it were com- 
pelled to form a picture of Johannes Brahms in both 
the mental and physical aspects from the material 
already provided. But even this small effort will not 
be needed since the writings of his friends provide 
a great wealth of detail as to his personal appearance, 
tastes, and idiosyncrasies. As a boy he was sturdy 
and healthy, and early developed a liking for the 
open country and serious literature. We have seen 
how soon he became a book-lover, and from the happy 
days at Winsen onwards, he added to his store of 
books and accumulated knowledge from them. All 
his higher education was self-acquired by means of 
reading, and his love for old manuscripts, ruins, and 
antiquities of all kinds was in all probability an atavis- 
' tic legacy. His omnivorous reading and powers of 
observation made him quite at home in the details of 
many arts and sciences, and his friendship with Groth, 
. Gottfried Keller, and Widmann helped further to de- 
velop his appreciation of poetry, as his association 
with Feuerbach, von Menzel, and Max Klinger in- 
creased his acquaintance with the technicalities of pic- 
torial and plastic art. From the early days onwards 
he had been engaged in collecting albums of quota- 
tions from the works he had read, and these, under 
the title of Schatzkdstlein des Jungen Kreisler (Treas- 
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ure-chest of the Young Kreisler) give a sure guide 
to his own tastes and beliefs. When a boy he was 
the possessor of a clear soprano voice, but ruined it 
by using it too strenuously during the period of muta- 
tion. 

His personal appearance was always arresting. 
When, at the age of twenty, he appeared at Han-! 
over, Weimar, and. Leipzig for the first time, he was 
slim with a somewhat stooping posture of the body; 
his hair was very fair; his blue eyes flashed with vi- 
vacity from a pale face. His expression was one of 
purity, devoid of all traces of passion. He was ex} 
ceedingly deferential, rather shy, and, in the presence 
of strangers, embarrassed and gauche. As he acd 
older he broadened considerably, acquired great 
breadth of shoulder, and developed a distinctly squat 
figure. At the same time his face remained very 
youthful, and, with his slightly projecting underlip, 
gave the impression of his being a little cynical—an 
impression that his speech on certain occasions did 
not remove. At middle-age he remained somewhat 
below average height, out of proportion broad and 
thick-set. His head was always the object of admir- 
ation among his friends—a “ St. John’s head,” said 
one—and later in life when he allowed a full beard 
to cover his hitherto clean-shaven face, his head, with 
its long hair, became quite leonine. From the pic- 
tures by which he is best known, he appears as a 
rugged, genial, long-bearded figure suggestive of great 
physical strength and mental power. As he passed 
the age of fifty he aged rather quickly in outward ap- 
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pearance, his hair grew white comparatively early, 
and he became very corpulent. To the children of 
his intimate friends he was “ the little round gentle- 
man’’ who always romped with them as a great 
clumsy child. Dress was a matter of indifference to 
him; he preferred old clothes, hated stiff collars and 
ties, and felt constrained in dress-shirts. His favour- 
ite wear was a brown woollen shirt without collar, and 
a suit of soft, rough material that would stand any 
usuage and any weather. Out of doors he wore a soft 
felt hat of slouchy character, carrying it in his hand 
more often than on his head—especially when the 
weather was at all warm. As a true-born son of 
Hamburg, a large, strong cigar was seldom out of 
his mouth. During walks in the country, an old plaid 
rug fastened round his shoulders with an enormous 
safety-pin was sufficient protection for him against 
cold or rain (Widmann). His gait and general ap 
pearance when past middle-age were strongly remi 
niscent of Beethoven; and when he walked with hi 
hands clasped behind his back, his head thrust for 
ward, the likeness grew still more pronounced. 
Brahms’s affection for his parents was very touch- 
ing. His concern for the welfare of his genial, 
though later on much-tried father, was the outcome 
of a well-developed sense of gratitude and duty; and 
his love for his aged and ailing mother was equally 
great. His tenderness to the mother who, to him, 
was always old, was most remarkable in a man of his 
supposedly harsh and rough nature. In reality, most 
of the signs generally accepted as indicative of a 
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morose and surly temperament were called forth by 
his excessive shyness and self-consciousness early in 
his life; a futile attempt to hide a softness which he 
feared would be mistaken for weakness. He was al- 
ways thoroughly manly in his dealings with both men 
and women, and the consideration he showed his par- 
ents was extended to all elderly folk and especially to 
invalids. While on his holidays one year, he heard 
that a lady occupying a room in the same house was 
ill; he immediately made a practice of removing his 
boots when returning home at night to avoid incon- 
veniencing her. Rather than give trouble to others 
he would frequently incommode himself; to prevent 
a servant at an hotel getting into trouble for being 
late with his boots, he preferred to perambulate his 
rooms in his stockinged feet until his footwear was 
brought to him. He never dreamt of smoking—pas- 
sionate devotee to tobacco as he was—in the presence 
of ladies without first assuring himself that they 
offered no objection. He went to great pains to avoid 
hurting the feelings of others. When in Italy and 
visiting cathedrals, he never refused the holy water 
offered, and, staunch Lutheran though he was, he 
made the sign of the cross rather than hurt those who 
believed they were conferring an honour upon him. 
He was continuously asking his father if there was 
any necessity for him to send any money; whether 
there was nothing needed to provide greater joy and 
comfort for his mother. We have seen how he took 
upon himself the responsibility of providing for his 
stepmother and stepbrother, and the love and con- 
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sideration he exhibited in his relations with Johann 
Jakob’s second wife were only characteristic of the 
man and his strong sense of duty. What praise of 
Johannes Brahms could be higher than an account 
of his forethought and concern for Clara Schumann 
and her children—of his labours and endeavours in 
her behalf during the sad days of her husband’s ill- 
ness and death—of his life-long and beautiful friend- 
ship for that noble woman? What harshness is ap- 
parent in his tears and sobs at Frau Schumann’s 
burial? What roughness in his action when he lent 
his fur coat to the disappointed and broken Anselm 
Feuerbach when the latter went to Rome? Yet 
Brahms has been painted as a bad-tempered and 
selfish man by those who are patently ignorant of 
such facts as these. His open-handedness was little 
known to any save those who benefited. Wherever 
help or pecuniary aid was needed he supplied them, 
often anonymously, sometimes personally with the 
off-hand remark ‘‘ Take it; I have no use for so much 
money.” Perhaps only Simrock, who held Brahms’s 
purse-strings in later years, actually knew the extent 
of Johannes’s generosity. He loved children better 
than adults, and when playing with them he behaved 
as one of them. Dietrich wrote in 1862 that as a 
guest Brahms was always “most pleasant . . . al- 
ways in good humour and always unassuming... . 
with the children himself a child, giving himself over 
to them with great affection.’’ All the youngsters of 
Isch] and Thun—as also those who thronged the 
Christmas fair at Vienna—knew him, and followed 
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the genial ‘‘ round gentleman” who bought sweets 


at the slightest provocation, whose pockets always 
contained the delicacies dear to childhood’s palate, 
and who was ever ready to bestow a florin on the 
winner of a race or on the highest jumper. At 
Utrecht it was his delight to breakfast each day with 
a different young Engelmann on his knee, the said 
young Engelmann having made the descent from the 
nursery on the shoulder of Uncle Brahms. At Berne 
he disregarded, as if they had not existed, the amused 
onlookers who watched him proceeding along the 
street on all fours with Widmann's young daughter on 
i< 
his back. His love for animals was “Ko very pro- 
nounced, and nothing pleased him better—when in 
the Peoneeetian to roll on the grass with the dogs of 
his friends. His religion was to “ do right and fear 
none;” he believed in no ritual other than cleanliness 
—physical and moral—in truth, in the sanctity of 
the word once given, and in his loyalty to an accepted 
friend. “‘ Officially”? he belonged to the Lutheran- 
Protestant Church. At the same time he was not 
above practical jokes—some, in fact, not always free 
from a little cruelty, as when he instructed the lady 
turning the pages of the music from which Frau 
Schumann was playing that, as certain ‘‘ cuts” were 
to be made, she was to turn over two pages at once at 
places he indicated—leaving the unfortunate pianist 
to flounder hopelessly. He frequently indulged in 
cynical remarks, Eulenspiegel-like tricks, and other 
pleasantries that gave him and the onlookers more 
pleasure than the victim. Generally very moderate 
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in eating and drinking, he was on occasion fond of a 
good banquet; indeed, he could do equal justice to, 
and be equally satisfied with, a seventy-kreutzer din- 
ner at the ‘‘ Roter Igel”’ and a noble feasting at the 
ducal board at Meiningen. He could be very pleasant 
company when the atmosphere in which he found him- 
self was congenial; when he was not in the mood for 
talking he was best left alone. Henschel says that 
he never used an unnecessary word, and from several 
of his acquaintances there is the information that 
when he had nothing pleasant or instructive to com- 
municate he preferred to keep silence. In the circle 
of his intimates or at the ‘‘Stammtisch”’ of the 
‘ Roter Igel”” he would expand and become the soul 
of jollity; but at official functions he always felt con- 
strained and dreaded the moment when he should be 
asked to say a few words. He hated interviewers 
cordially, inventing endless shifts to avoid the atten- 
tions of autograph-hunters; and the reputation he ac- 
quired for rudeness probably originated in the ready — 
manner in which he assured uninvited and curious 
callers that the door by which they entered was as 
easy an exit. He disliked sitting for photographers 
and painters, though he made a few exceptions—no- 
tably in favour of Frau Fellinger, Allgeyer, Feuer- 
bach, Klinger, and one or two others. His life was 
of the simplest; he rose early, brewed his own coffee, 
worked—often standing before a writing-desk— 
read, walked in the Prater, dined at the ‘“‘ Igel,” had 
coffee in some café where the current periodicals were 
available, called on friends or received visitors, had 
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supper with his intimates at one or other of the hos- 
telries he favoured, and owed no man a farthing. 
He died a bachelor. But, although he once told 
Bulow that he was always a fit person for a monas- 
tery, he had no aversion to marriage. Quite the con- 
trary; with his great love for quiet home-life (he 
often envied the happy Dietrichs) and his affection 
for children, he would have welcomed a hearth of his 
own. He was attracted to more than one young lady, 
but never permitted the friendship to develop into 
anything deeper. From his own few utterances on the 
subject we can only gather that had he been given the 
post at Hamburg that he so much desired, he would 
have married and settled down. He confessed as 
much to Claus Groth when the two sat together at 
the Hamburg Festival banquet in 1878. Only very 
rarely did he allow himself to dwell upon the pain- 
ful topic, and when he did, it was with some self-pity 
—Could this lonely existence be called living >—‘ the 
true immortality of a man lies in his children.” 
Innumerable jokes and anecdotes are related of 


Brahms, illustrating his ready wit, his sense of dry _ 


humour, his caustic tongue, his dislike of snobbery and 
hypocrisy. Kalbeck, with the ample accommodation 
afforded in his four double-volumes, has space for 
many of these flashes of wit. Above all, Brahms was 
intensely human, a noble and self-sacrificing man, and 
a great artist in the best sense of that word. Asa 
friend he was, as von Sahr told Dietrich, “ perfect;” 
in himself, as Joachim wrote, ‘‘ pure as diamond.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR: ARTISTIC CHARACTERISTICS 


Brahms as Pianist, Teacher, Conductor, and Composer 


F very few musicians can it be said with equal 
@) truth as of Brahms that “‘ le style est ’ homme 
méme;”’ and thus, being acquainted with his personal 
character and life, with the details of his training and 
of his own tastes, there is no characteristic exhibited 
in his work that surprises. That as pianist he should 
have set the interpreter before and above the virtuoso 
is exactly what would be expected of the man who 
worshipped Bach and adored Beethoven. And for 
this reason his success as a pianist was often modified 
in the opinion of those critics who expected to witness 
showy feats of virtuosity rather than to hear an in- 
telligent and sincere exposition of the work played. 
It is remarkable how often—and it happens to-day— 
the pianist was looked upon as a meretricious show- 
man with the composition performed as his rostrum. 
With Brahms, as Professor Moser told the present 
writer, it was ‘‘ the music first, the music second, and 
the music third—then nothing for quite a while; after 
that only comes the instrument.”’ Yet, in spite of this 
subservience of the means to the end, Brahms’s tech- 
nique was by no means negligible. He was capable 
of the most amazing feats of endurance and digital 
power—his own compositions for the pianoforte 
(which he played himself) prove this—but he pre- 

ferred to relegate that technic to the post of servant 
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to his art. It is doubtful whether he ever played a 
piece note-perfect; but his interpretation was artistic 
and in keeping with what may reasonably be taken 
as having been the composer’s intentions. Indeed, 
his aim always appears to have been to present the 
composition, and not to play the pianoforte. Nor 
was it his intention ever to become a professional 
pianist. ‘This may have been Cossel’s aim, and, to a 
less extent, Marxsen’s ambition; but composition was 
the goal always before the student’s eyes, and he was 
a pianist only so long as the needs of his purse re- 
quiredit. In later years, when his circumstances were 
easier, he confined himself almost exclusively, when 
he played the pianoforte in public, to the performance 
of his own new works. His playing varied consider- 
ably with his mood. At his best he was highly artis- 
tic and possessed a most delicate touch; but when 
forced to play against his will, or in uncongenial com- 
pany, he would thump in very crude fashion with the 
pedal held down almost peevishly. In addition to 
the considerations we have to remember that he al- 
ways thought orchestrally; and in this connection 
Schumann’s sentence in Neue Bahnen, in which he 
speaks of Brahms’s “ genial manner of performance 
that made the pianoforte an orchestra of sorrowful 
and jubilating voices’ (v. Chapter V) comes back to 
mind. It will be remembered from the biography 
that newspaper critics in Hamburg and Leipzig, inter 
alia, often complained that Brahms’s playing was too 
reticent, and that he could have been more self-asser- 
tive without injuring the composition. We cannot, 
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however, exclude from our reckoning the possibility 
that his natural nervousness may have had something 
to do with this undue reticence. 

As a teacher his methods varied with the pupil. 
‘The cheerful Brahms of the Hamburg Ladies’ Choir 
period must have been very different from the more 
mature pedagogue of the seventies. Even in his later 
years his treatment of pupils seems to have varied con- 
siderably. With Gustav Jenner he was exceedingly 
strict, none too patient, irritable when his meaning 
was not quickly grasped, and inclined to run to the 
extreme of stern discipline rather than take the risk 
of spoiling young sendents: Miss May’s experience 
of him was exactly the reverse. He was careful to 
remove any physical defect in the pupil’s playing by 
specially selected studies, but his attention was main- 
ly directed to the correct interpretation, and the 
acquisition by the pupil of a thorough knowledge of 
the structure of the work in hand. The number of 
his pupils was not great, but his teaching spread over 
a number of years, a few families in Hamburg, Clara 
Schumann, the Court of Detmold, and Tausig pro- 
viding him with the bulk of his earlier disciples. 

His conducting was marked by the same character- 
istics as his pianoforte-playing. He never gesticu- 
lated or used extravagant movements of the hands— 
indeed, he rarely used more than one hand in direct- 
ing the orchestra. His first concern was to secure a 
clear and incisive attack devoid of harshness; he laid, 
as was to be expected of him, great stress upon a well- 
defined rhythmic feeling; he transmitted his intimate 
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knowledge of the scores to the members of the or- 
chestra with a minimum of movement. He indulged 
in no contortions, nor did he disturb the work of his 
forces with sudden or spasmodic movements of arms 
or body. His facial expression was calm and serious; 
but with the deep feeling which he had latent in him, 
he infected the orchestra by some subtle means, so 
that in spite of his serene bearing he frequently se- 
cured some very brilliant results. This inexplicable 
transmission of enthusiasm must have been character- 
istic of him from a very early age, for otherwise we 
could hardly hope to explain the faith which the mem- 
bers of the Winsen choir had in him while he was no 
more than a mere schoolboy. 

The characteristics that distinguished Brahms the 
composer can be summed up in a few hundred words 
or might provide discussion sufficient to fill a large 
volume—for they were at once of the simplest, and 
of an all-embracing nature. From Marxsen he ac- 
quired methods and knowledge of a very heterogene- 
ous kind; the cheap clap-trap collection of stereotyped 
clichés of the popular fantasia builders, the massive 
sound-effects and noble orchestration of Beethoven, 
and the strictest contrapuntal canons of the German 
Cantor-musician school, all struggled for supremacy 
in the young apprentice. To these were soon added 
the tendencies suggested by Remenyi with his fund of 
national Hungarian traditions, by Joachim with his 
Mendelssohn-Schumann ideas, by Schumann himself. 
Of these the influence of Remenyi had probably the 
most lasting effect. Brahms’s earliest music is tinged 
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with a romanticism not derived from his contact with 
Schumann, for he brought it with him when he first 
appeared before Schumann. In fact, the romance 
that was in his music, and which in some form re- 
mained, belonged not to the Victorian era at all, but 
was borrowed from Johann Sebastian Bach—the 
Leipzig Cantor, the “ dry and uninteresting ”’ writer 
of “highbrow fugues,” the mechanic guilty of “ ob- 
scurity,” of ‘‘ stiffness,” of ‘‘ laboured methods.” But 
Brahms did not stand for long at the parting of the 
ways; the call of the classics was too insistent to be 
denied obedience; and he followed it. Not blindly 
or slavishly imitative did he follow Bach and Beet- 
hoven, but rather in a manner that permitted him to 
use their methods in keeping with the requirements 
of his own more modern times; indeed, critics were 
not wanting who called it then already “‘ the music 
of the future.”’ Would that they had been prophetic. 
Would that Brahms had not remained to this day the 
last of the great German classics. 

Emerged from the “ apprenticeship years” the 
music of Brahms is marked by certain well-defined 
features. His melodic line followed the scale-pas- 
sage so common in Beethoven less frequently than it 
did a more widely-striding mode of progression based 
most often on a clearly recognisable chord. His 
themes were invented with an eye continuously on the 
intended manner of development, with the result 
that his thematic material was always in keeping with 
the character of the composition. His powers of 
theme-development were phenomenal; rooted in the 
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ingenious working-out of his illustrious predecessors, 
he brought to bear on this highly important aspect 
of composition his own profound knowledge and 
poetically free though always artistically restrained 
imagination. He, sharing the distinction with Bach, 
has been accused of “‘ obscurity,” of ‘‘ stiffness,” of 
‘laboured methods;” but by whom? Mr. Charles 
L. Graves answered the question adequately in the 
Spectator for March 25th, 1911: “ All the forces of 
incompetence were mobilised against a composer who 
made such intolerable demands on efficiency, intelli- 
gence, and self-surrender, for there is no peacock 
music in Brahms ”’ (Review of Mr. Fuller Maitland’s 
excellent critical survey of Brahms’s work). To a 
happy choice of themes and a skill in development that 
bears triumphantly comparison even with a Beetho- 
ven, Brahms added a rhythmic feeling scarcely 
equalled in its consistency by any other writer. 
Whether he employs the simple rhythms of the folk- 
dance, the national rhythmic idioms of Hungary, or 
the more complexly wedded rhythms of his greater 
symphonic works, his metres always fit the subject 
in hand and make of all his compositions the nervous- 
ly living works they are. It is at this point that the 
primitive and the scholar meet. 

Brahms has been for so long considered deficient 
as an orchestral “ colourist,’’ that even some of his 
admirers have set themselves the task of defending 
him by pointing out the beauties of his ‘‘ white” ex- 
panses of purity. It must be evident to every serious 
student of Brahms’s music that his detractors could 
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have been scarcely as ignorant of his music as were 
these his champions. Let the Orchestral Serenades 
be searched, the Violin Concerto with its orchestral 
accompaniment (rather the Symphony with the ob- 
bligato violin part), the Haydn Variations—leaving 
the Symphonies entirely out of the argument—and 
sufficient “colour ”’ will be discovered to prove that 
Brahms was not deficient in the power of blending 
cunningly the instruments of the orchestra, but rather 
a finished master of the art. Perhaps his critics miss 
the more dramatic colouring of Wagner or the 
brighter hues of Liszt (or were they Raft’s?) ; if so, 
they also miss completely the artistic blending of 
Brahms who does no violence to Nature. Possibly 
the admirers of futurism and cubism would deem 
colourless the delicate shading of the damask rose. 
In the music of Brahms there is nothing superficial, 
nothing gaudy; no sentimentality, and no clearly- 
defined national characteristics to narrow its appeal. 
But he could be noble and dignified, daemonic and 
furious; stately and gracious; he could be strong as 
a hero and tender as a woman; enthusiastic as a lover 
and ascetic and resigned as an anchoret; firm in his 
faith, sincere and conscientious in every tittle of his 
creed. Without having been desirous of doing so, 
he marks a natural backward step from the reforms 
instituted by the ‘‘ New Germans ” with their cult of 
the “Programme.” He set himself no task of this 
nature; he wrote with no musico-political intent. He 
clothed his ideas in sound; and to do this was the end 
of his endeavours. The music of Johannes Brahms 
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can stand the test that should be applied to all modern 
writing—that of constant repetition. While some 
works continue to please after re-hearing, those of 
Brahms increase in interest as one beauty after the 
other is discovered and as our minds become edu- 
cated to grasp the ingenuity of his handling and to 
admire the versatility of his muse. 

Of Brahms’s 121 numbered works, only thirteen 
are for the orchestra, and of these four are Concertos 
(one for the violin, one for violin and violoncello, 
and two for pianoforte). The remainder are the two 
Serenades, the two Overtures, the four Symphonies, 
and the Haydn Variations. Leaving the Concertos 
out of the question for the moment, the rest of the 
orchestral works are distinguished chiefly by the fit- 
ness of the themes chosen for each, and the extraor- 
dinarily skilful manner in which they are developed. 
That the Serenades (one of which makes no use of 
the violins) should produce the effect they do and still 
be ranked among his simplest compositions, must be 
accepted as sufficient proof of his mastery over the 
technics of orchestral composition. The Overtures, 
as we saw when speaking of them in the biography, 
differ diametrically from one another in mood and 
thematic content; but each, in its way, is a finished 
work of the highest art. Both exhibit an ingenuity 
of treatment and an appreciation of orchestral colour- 
ing that must make of these compositions excellent 
examples for the student to analyse. It has often 
been remarked that Brahms had the habit of compos- 
ing his works in pairs, and in many cases this was so. 
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But the pairs were generally markedly contrasted, and 
nowhere perhaps more so than in the two Overtures. 
In one the sinister sense of tragic foreboding, in the 
other a festive spirit of gaiety; one moving with re- 
lentless persistence, the other tripping along with a 
whimsicality seldom equalled in the realms of serious 
music; one sombre and fearful, the other jaunty even 
to impudence, the serious themes treated with a mock 
solemnity and dignity that suggests one dressed in 
motley and adorned with cock’s comb and bauble con- 
ducting with all seriousness a stately procession before 
aking. So great is the difference of effect and colour, 
that it is difficult to realise that the same instruments 
are used in both works. The Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn are monumental in their intellectual 
grandeur. A symphony in all but form, this series of 
variations was the first of the great orchestral works, 
pure and simple, and as such occasioned as much dis- 
appointment in that it was not a symphony, as it 
whetted curiosity for the still hoped-for work in this 
form. When the Symphonies did come—appearing 
in pairs—they fully justified expectations. Differing 
vastly from one another in character, but proving 
their common descent in the appropriateness of their 
themes and again in the consummate skill exhibited 
in their handling, Brahms never aimed at a brilliance 
which was not the natural outcome of his material or 
its treatment; to him the message was the thing and 
the way in which it was interpreted to the listener 
concerned him very little. And for this reason his 
music makes great demands upon the imagination and 
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intellect of the audience, to say nothing of the musi- 
cianship required of the conductor. For this reason 
also, analyses of Brahms’s polyphonic music with 
quoted themes can be of little use to the student. 
Brahms’s symphonic works contain no stage-direc- 
tions and require none; but they need true musician- 
ship in the interpreter and the listener. Much can be 
thought into these compositions, and more can be ex- 
tracted from them; but very little lies on the surface 
that differs much from the best work of the greatest 
masters, for the true Brahms lies below. In the Con- 
certos the complexity of his interweaving of parts pro- 
vides difficulties in addition to the mere technical de- 
mands made in the solo parts. In this respect all four 
bear a family likeness to one another, differing only 
in the appropriateness of the themes in each to the in- 
strument to which they have been allotted. The 
Pianoforte Concertos have often been praised as or- 
chestral works but denied the right to the title of 
‘pianoforte music; and not infrequently has the 
same been said of the truly magnificent Violin Con- 
certo. But in neither case is the criticism justified; 
the critic has merely overlooked the fact that the 
works are Concertos. Seen from the point of view 
of the instrumental virtuoso, the simplest minuet or 
rondo would better merit the name of “ pianoforte 
music’ or “ violin music’ than do the solo parts of 
the Concertos—if the point of view were correct. 
But as obbligato parts in concerted compositions 
those sustained by the solo instruments have a more 
important role to fill than merely to parade the play- 
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er’s virtuosity (great though be the need for the lat- 
ter). In Brahms, as in Bach and Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, the solo parts in the Concertos are golden 
threads running through the coloured warp. The 
Double Concerto for violin and violoncello with or- 
chestra was probably suggested by the eighteenth- 
century works of a like nature in which more solo 
instruments than one combined to form a secondary 
concerted group to the orchestra. But in reverting 
to the “Concerto Grosso” type of composition 
Brahms has not relinquished his usual method of 
treatment, and the work is a modern specimen of the 
form at its finest. The exquisite part-writing for the 
two solo instruments, undoubtedly inspired by the 
masterly performance of Joachim and Hausmann, re- 
mains as evidence of Brahms’s intimate knowledge of 
the resources of the two instruments, and a monument 
to his taste and skill. 

Brahms in his choral writing becomes perhaps an 
even greater power than in his orchestral work. He 
rises to the highest pitch of sublimity, and the words 
he uses—most frequently Biblical texts selected by 
himself—acquire new force. In these works his 
dramatic instincts are allowed greater freedom, and 
no one can hear the Requiem or the Schicksalslied or 
the Alto Rhapsodie or the Triumphlied, without feel- 
ing Brahms’s fervent interpretation of the words. 
What more can be said of these works beyond that 
they constitute a quartet of creations that between 
them place Brahms on the plane of Bach and Beet: 
hoven, if not, in some respects, above it. We have 
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left Brahms far enough behind in point of time to 
escape the charge of fatuity in making such state- 
ments as the last, and he would, on the claims of these 
four works alone merit comparison with Bach and 
Beethoven in their best choral periods. In the Fest 
und Gedenkspriiche he follows Bach perhaps more 
closely than any other guide. In all these choral 
works he obtains his effects by nothing but pure poly- 
phony in which he conducts his parts with a certainty 
and a skill that command the greatest admiration. 
The joyful thanksgiving of the Triumphlied, the aus- 
tere magnificence of the Schicksalslied, and the dig- 
nified sorrow of the Requiem, reflect Brahms the man 
as surely and as truly as the music stands like a me- 
morial to the traditions sanctified by the great poly- 
phonists—from Byrd to Beethoven—who went be- 
fore. In the lesser choral works the counterpoint is 
not so elaborate nor so sustained, but the part-writing 
is still in keeping with the requirements of the text 
and the object of the composition. Of his songs 
enough might be said to filla volume. Of every good 
musician it should be said that the music fits the 
words; but with Brahms it not only fits the words, 
but actually explains them. An audience might be 
entirely ignorant of German—yet who can fail to 
understand the meaning of Meine Liebe ist griin 


| or Mainacht or Von Ewiger Liebe or Sapphische Ode 


or any of the ‘‘ Magelone’”’ romances, when sung in 


that language by a musicianly singer? The sincerity 
of the man is as apparent in the simplest of his vocal 
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solos (sometimes as homely as a folk-tune) as in the 
noblest examples of his art. 

In the domains of chamber music Brahms once 
more consorts with none less than Beethoven. His 
handling of the instruments to produce the finest 
effects is as sure and as clever as everything else he 
did. As a writer of absolute music Brahms stands, 
of course, as the greatest musician of all time, and it 
is therefore not surprising to find him in his most con- 
genial environment when engaged in the composition 
of chamber works. His knowledge of the resources 
of the violin and violoncello has already been alluded 
to. But his intimate acquaintance with the clarinet 
and the natural horn was no less, and whether we ex- 
amine string quartets, quintets, or sextets; pianoforte 
quintets, quartets, or trios; the clarinet trio and quin- 
tet; the horn trio; or the sonatas for the violin, violon- 
cello, or clarinet and pianoforte—the result is always 
the same. We find a fund of thematic material and 
an exhaustive use of each instrument’s technical and 
tonal capabilities, so diverse, so artistic, and so indi- 
vidual, that we are forced to admit that Brahms had 
studied the best of the earlier works of this class— 
and had bettered the instruction. 

The solo compositions for the pianoforte vary 
very much in contents and quality, and they are not 
all ideally suited to the instrument. But this short- 
coming—which Schumann appears to have mentioned 
as a virtue—was made good in the later works for 
the pianoforte. It was only after the first two sym- 
phonies had been produced that Brahms wrote for the 
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pianoforte some music that really belonged to it as 
truly as did that of the best writers who specialised 
-in this class of composition. In Opp. 76, 118, and 
11g, are to be found veritable gems of the pianist’s 
art, which exhibit the great symphonist resting from 
his labours and evolving gracious little works of art 
for his own edification. His exceptional mastery over 
the difficulties in the variation-form (brilliantly ex- 
hibited in its highest phase in the orchestral Haydn 
Variations) often encouraged him to use his skill in 
this direction. The five sets of variations for the 
pianoforte (Opp. 21, 23, 24, and 35) culminating in 
the stupendous set on a theme by the world-renowned 
violinist Paganini, are as ingenious as they are or- 
chestral in character. The elaborate polyphony em- 
ployed has been the excuse for critics to call these 
works “ unpianistic’—and, perhaps, it may be ad- 
mitted that they would have made a still greater ap- 
peal had they been given to the orchestra. But as 
studies for the pianoforte they are without equal, the 
Paganini Variations in particular making technical 
demands of the player that only few can satisfy. 

For the organ Brahms did not write much, the 
most important work being the set of eleven Choral 
Preludes published five years after his death. From 
the biography we have seen that they were completed 
in the early summer of 1896, scarcely three-quarters 
of a year before he died. Disregarding the Four 
Serious Songs, which stand in a class apart, the Organ 
Preludes may be looked upon as Brahms’s last com- 
positions, written at a time when his powers of in- 
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vention were fully developed and his imagination con- 
trolled by his vast experience of life and the world. 
Among them are to be found settings of exquisite- 
beauty and originality, a proof that his mental force 
was very far from expended. And in saying farewell 
to the world he is once again clothed in the mantle 
of Johann Sebastian Bach, reminding us, in these 
works, of the pathos and deep feeling in the music 
of the Leipzig Cantor, and proving by his unwavering 
fidelity to the classic traditions how sincere and honest 
he was in his appreciation of the best and highest 
in the art of music. 
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Academic Festival Overture 
(Op. 80), 238, 230, 242, 243, 
246, 252, 278, 280 

Ahlsen, von (Pastor), 9 

Aichholz, Victor von Miller 
zu, 238, 287, 290 

Allgeyer, 140, 145, 153, 177, 183 

Anna, Princess of Hessen, 141 

Asmus, C. M., 2 

Assmann, Adele, 230, 235 

Asten, Julie von, 123, 128 

Auer, Leopold, 111, 238 

Avé-Lallemant, Theodor, 79, 86, 
106, 114, 123, 228 

“ Avertimento,” 99 


Bagge, Selmar, 108 

Ballades (Op. 10), 69, 199 

Ballads and Romances (Of. 
75), 234 

Barbi, Alice, 272 

Bargheer, Karl Louis, 82, 84, 
95, 150, 151, 197, 202, 228, 257 

Bargiel, Woldemar, 45, 86, 102, 
112 

Barth, Richard, 168, 211, 228, 
240 

Beckerath, Rudolf von, 201, 235, 
249, 253, 260 

Begrabnissgesang (Op. 13), 94 

Behrens, Adolph, 271, 281 

Berlioz, Hector, 51, 52, 59, 62, 
100 

Bernsdorf, 190, 221, 231, 277 

Bernuth, Julius von, 165, 219, 
225 

Bettelheim, Frau, 192, 204 


Billroth, Dr. 159, 176, 193, 202, 
207, 208, 220, 225, 237, 241, 
244, 249, 255, 277, 284, 289 

Bizet’s Carmen, 207 

Blume (Senior), 23, 24, 27, 39 

*  (Juntor), 31 

Bocklet, 13 

Boié, 228 

Borwick, Leonard, 297 

Brahms, (the mame), 1 

BRAHMS, CAROLINE, 146, 159, 
187, 188, 189, 229, 265, 268, 
274 

ELise, 7, 21, 78, 130, 137, 
188, 189, 229, 269, 272 

FRIEDRICH FRITZ, 7, 130, 
138, 188, 189, 229, 265 

JOHANN, 2, 3 

JOHANN Jakos, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, ‘Il, 12, 13, 14, 15,,/19,°49, 
BOR MOOMALZ A IGOe (FOIA E37, 
138, 144, 146, 147, 149, 153, 
158, 168, 172, 187, 189, 259, 
265, 284 

BRAHMS— 

JOHANNES: 

Accidents to, 9, 10. And 
the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, 180, 190. And the 
Hamburg Philharmonic, 106, 
II4, 115, I17, 131. As con- 
ductor (v. also Brahms, 
Johannes, at the Singaka- 
demie, and Brahms, Johannes, 
and the Gesellschaft der Mu- 
sikfreunde), 22, 82. At Bres- 
lau, 203, 212, 230, 231, 243. 
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At Carlsbad, 284, 285. At 
Copenhagen, 166. At Det- 
mold, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 
93, 150, 151. At Hamn, 85, 
107, 108, II0, III, 113. At 
Ischl, 237, 238, 245, 246, 247, 
265, 267, 268, 273, 274, 
275, 278, 282, 283. At Lich- 
tenthal, 132, 130, I4I, 142, 
145, 146, 177, 183, 184, 185, 
218, 222. At Meiningen, 242, 
244, 248, 249, 256, 261, 262, 
264, 267, 269, 277, 278. At 
Mirzzuschlag, 253, 254. At 
Pértschach, 222, 226, 232. At 
Pressbaum, 241, 247, 249, 290. 
At Robert Schumann’s funer- 
al, 77. At Sassnitz, 214, 215, 
233. At the Singakademie, 
133, 134, 135, 137. At Thun, 
257, 258, 260, 261, 262. At 
Tutzing, 194, 197, 207, 284. 
At Winsen, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 27, 30. At Ziegelhausen, 
205, 206. At Ziirich, 154, 155. 
Baptism, 9. Birth, 7, 9. 
Death, 287. Decorated at 
Meiningen, 242, 251. Des- 
cent, 2, 3. Earliest public ap- 
pearances, .15, 17, 23, 25. 
Feats of transposition, 16, 31. 
First attempts at composition, 
17, 22; 26.027) iuneral) '287, 
288. Goes to School, 9. His 
behaviour at Ems, 71. His 
character, 301 ff. His habits, 
250 et passim. His love for 
children, 301, 303. His read- 
ing, 21, 22. His religion, 10, 
304. Holiday at Gersau, 78. 
Illness, 283 ff. In Dramatic 


Music, 176. In Holland, 210, 
211, 240, 244, 256. In Italy, 
225, 242, 260, 262, 267, 273. 
In Opera, 176. Meets Bilow, 
64. Meets Joachim, 32, Meets 
Liszt, 33, 34. Meets Schu- 
mann, 40, 41. Meets Wag- 
ner, 123. Member of Royal 
Academy of Arts (Berlin), 
209. Monuments, 289, 290. 
Musical training, 10, II, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17. Personal 
appearance, 300 ff. Pupils, 
16, 26, 69, 80, 120. 
PETER, I 
PETER HoEFT HINRICH, 2 
“Brahms Gesellschaft,” 290 
Brahm’s Father, v. Brahms, 
Johann Jakob 
“fe Mother (wv. also Nis- 
sen): Hit TOG 
17, 109, 130, I3I, 
137, 144, 145 
Brandes, Emma, 210 
Brendel, 55, 100, 203 
Breuer, Dr. (Senior), 286 
? ” (Junior), 287 
Brodsky, Adolf, 231, 252, 260 
Bruch, Max, 102, 168, 197, 218, 
223, 296 
Bruckner, Anton, 192, 250, 296 
Brill, Ignaz, 238, 255, 286 
Biilow, Hans von, 53, 55, 64, 65, 
156, 224, 243, 244, 245, 249, 
254, 255, 261, 265, 272, 289, 
292, 2093 
Cambridge Degree offered, 213, 
214 
Cambridge University Musical 
Society, 214 
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Canons for female voices (Of. 
113), 268 

Capricci and Intermezzi (Op. 
76), 234 

Caprices and Intermezzi for 
Pianoforte, v. Fantasias 

Chopin Etude arranged, 180 

Choral Preludes (Op. 122), 283 

Choruses (Op. 37), 157 

Clarinet, 267 

Clasing, 13 

“Classical,” 50, 51 

Clavierstiicke (Op. 76), 234 

Clavierstiicke (Op. 118), 274 

Concerto for Pianoforte in D 
(Op. 15), 87, 88, 80, 90, 91, 
92, 95, 98, 109, 142, 147, 152, 
TIP PEGS. OSLO, ait, 212, 
224, 233, 235, 236, 244, 245, 
254, 277, 280 

Concerto for Pianoforte in B 
flat (Op. 83), 241, 242, 243, 
244, 247, 248, 250, 252, 254, 
261, 277, 280 

Concerto for Violin (Op. 77), 
226, 227, 230, 231, 232, 234, 
236, 240, 252, 260, 270 

Concerto for Violin and ’Cello 
(Of. 102), 260, 261, 263, 267, 
269 

Cossel, Otto F. W., I1, 12, 14, 
15, 16, 174, 229, 308 

Couperin’s Piéces de Clavecin 
(edited), 185 

Czerny Pension Fund, 268 


d’Albert, Eugen, 277, 278, 280 

Das, v. Schubring, Dr. A. 

David, Ferdinand, 58, 60, 62, 
QI, 107 

Davidov, Carl, 107 


Davies, Fanny, 264, 271, 279 

Deafness, fear of, 237 

Deichmann, 38, 237 

Deiters, Hermann, 161, 171 

Denninghof, Frau, v. Giese- 
mann, Lieschen 

Dessoff, Felix Otto, 118, 127, 
128, 180, 182, 197, 205, 206, 
218, 219 

Detmering, 6, 9, 270 

Deutsche Requiem, v. German 
Requiem 

Deutsche Volkslieder, 275 

Devrient, Eduard, 139 

Dietrich, Albert, 40, 41, 44, 45, 
54, 58, 61, 62, 66, 69, 77, 78, 
102, 103, 104, 108, 109, I10, 
TEI; LIS Vai, 132), 140, 0145, 
147, 152, 158, 161, 162, 166, 
168, 171, 172, 183, 206, 218 

Doctor of Philosophy, Breslau, 
231, 238 

Door, Anton, 72 

Dorffel, Alfred, 224 

Duets (Op. 28, Vocal), 123, 

143, 175 

% (Op. 61, Vocal), 208 
” (Op. 75, Vocal), 234 

Diisseldorf post offered, 215 

Dustmann, Frau, I12, 171, 192, 
204, 232 

Dvorak, Antonin, 206, 236, 250, 
294 


Engelmann, Professor, 210, 233, 
238, 244, 284 

Epstein, Julius, 120, I12I, 191 

Erkel, Alexander, 233 

Exner, Professor Adolf, 241 


Faber, Arthur, 120, 134, 156, 
180, 226, 233, 249, 250, 287 
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“F.A.E.” Sonata, 44 
“False Brahms,” wv. Brahms, 
Friedrich Fritz 
Fantasias for Pianoforte (Op. 
116), 273 
Farmer, John, 168 
Fellinger, Dr. 255, 258, 267, 
268 (footnote), 
277, 284, 286, 287 
a Frau, 250 
fe Marie, 253, 200 
Fest und Gedenkspriiche, 263, 
266 


Feuerbach, Anselm, 140, 145, 
205 
= Frau, 140, 241 
Fligel, Gustav, IoI 
Forchtgott, E., 121 
Four Serious Songs (Op. 121), 
281, 283 
Frank, Ernst, 182, 206, 223 
Franz, Robert, 46, 100 
Freedom of the City of Ham- 
burg, 265, 266 
Freund, Robert, 273, 279 
Fribberg, Franz, 128 
Friederike, Princess of Lippe- 
Detmold, 80, 82, 104 


Gade, Niels, W., 46, I01, 167, 
228 

Gansbacher, Dr. Joseph, 131, 
132, 144, 158 

Garbe, Laura, 86, 99, 103, 229 

Geffcken, Pastor, 10, 25 

Geistliches Wiegenlied (Of. 
oI, No. 2), 142 

George, Duke of Sachsen-Mein- 
ingen (wv. also Brahms, Jo- 
hannes, at Meiningen), 298 

German Folk-Songs, 275 


German Requiem (Op. 45), 152, 
153, 154, 155, 156, 160, 161, 
162, 165, 168, 169, 170, 171, 
172, 174, 175, 178, 182, 183, 
IQI, 195, 196, 204, 210, 211, 
235, 239, 245, 249, 253, 272, 


Gesang der Parzen (Op. 89), 
246, 247, 248, 249, 252, 261 
Giesemann, Adolf, 19, 21, 22, 


24, 27, 30 
« Lieschen, 19, | 20, 
21, 22, 24 
153 
Gipsy Songs (Op. 103), ». 
Zigeunerlieder 


Girzick, Rosa, 172, 175, I9QI 
Gleich, Ferdinand, 90 


- Goetz, Hermann, 202, 206, 222 


“Goldene Kugel,” 285 
Goldmark, Carl, 157, 198, 225, 
250 
Gold medal in his honour, 274 
“Goldspinnerin,” 185 
Gradener, Karl G. P., 79, 93, 
95, 102, 120, 228 
Grimm, Julius Otto, 54, 58, 62, 
64, 67, 74, 78, 87, I0I, 110, 
III, 138, 168, 179, 228, 244, 
286 
Groth, Claus, 16, 75, 77, 167, 
228 
Grove, Sir George, 271 
Griiber, Engelbert (of the Ischl 
lodgings), 268 
Grund (Elise’s husband), 188 
i Friedrich Wilhelm, 
106, 113, 117, 228 


Hadow, Sir Henry, 297 
Hallé, Sir Charles, 271, 297 
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Hamburg Jubilee Festival, 227 

Hanno, 205 

Hanslick, Eduard, 76, 121, 124, 
i25, 120, 128,132, 151, 150, 
163, 220, 228, 229, 249, 250, 
254, 278, 284 

Hartel, Dr., 57, 58, 60 

Hausmann, Robert, 258, 260, 
261, 269 

Heermann, Hugo, 212, 231, 232, 
246, 253, 260 

Hegar, Friedrich, 148, 154, 172, 
202, 273 

Heller, Stephen, 46 

Hellmesberger, Joseph, 119, 121, 
123, 128, 136, 164, 191, 204, 
220, 250, 258 

Henschel, Georg, 124, 201, 204, 
Et, ele ald, 25, 221, 228, 
241, 264, 272 

Herbeck, Johann, 118, 119, 135, 
162, 170, 180, 182, 203, 204, 
205, 220 

Herzogenberg, Elizabeth von, 

200, 222, 224, 
232, G724t.' 272 


44 Heinrich von, 
200, 222, 224 
241 


Heuberger, Richard, 283 

Hiller, Ferdinand, 39, 101, 103, 
149, 192, 197, 228, 235, 252 

Hoffmann’s School, 10, 21 

Hohenthal, Ida von, 58 

Horn Trio (Op. 40), 140, 148, 
152, 164, 199, 240 

Hubay, Jené, 258, 267 

Hungarian Dances 
tral), 200, 207 

Hungarian Dances (Pianoforte 


(Orches- 


for four hands), 177, 180, 
207, 246, 263 
Hungarian Dances (Pianoforte 
Solo), 172, 207, 242 
Hungarian Dances (Violin ar- 
rangement by Joachim), 204, 


240 


Intermezzi for Pianoforte (Op. 
117), 273 

Intermezzi and Ballads for 
Pianoforte, v. Clavierstiicke 

Intermezzi and Rhapsody for 
Pianoforte (Op. 119), 275 


Jahn, Otto, 76 

Japha, Louise, 26, 27, 35, 39 

Joachim, Amalie, 168, 169, 171, 
179, 192, 193, 197, 200, 203, 
239, 242, 244, 272 

Joachim, Joseph, 24, 26, 32, 33, 
34, 30, 37, 38, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
47, 49, 53, 54, 62, 63, 64, 65, 
66, 68, 70, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 
79, 82, 83, 87, 88, 90, 92, 96, 
97, 98, 100, IOI, 103, 104, 105, 
106, 108, 109, III, I14, 115, 
117, 124, 126, 129, 130, 138, 
I4I, 142, 145, 147, 152, 155, 
159, 162, 163, 165, 167, 168, 
169, 171, 177, 180, 181, 194, 
195, 196, 197, 201, 203, 206, 
21T, 213, 214; 42Re at, -at7, 
219, 226, 227, 228, 229, 230, 
231, 234, 236, 237, 238, 239, 
242, 249, 251, 260, 261, 264, 
269, 270, 271, 276, 277, 279, 
280, 281, 285, 286, 289, 2092 


Kahut, 202 ; 
Kalbeck, Max, 124, 120, 144, 
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153, 160, 163, 165, 186, 203, 
220, 263, 281, 286, 295 
Kaslin, 155 
Keinicke, 164 
Keller, Gottfried, 155, 209 
Kiel (Court Conductor), 81 
Kiesekamp, Frau, 211 
Kirchner, Theodor, 45, 76, 102, 
148, 154, 155, 202, 228, 260 
Klindworth, 61 
Koch, 27 
Kohler, Rector, 22, 31 
Krancsevic, 233, 242 
Kreisler, Fritz, 231 
“Kreisler, Junior,” 27, 99, 209 
Krenn, Franz, 131 
Krolop, Franz, 170 
Kyilmann, 103 


Ladies’ Choir (Hamburg), 93, 


94, 99, 106, 108, 109, 143, 155, 


168, 228 
“Leopold Order,” 266 
Leschetizky, Theodor, 265 
Levi, Hermann, 108, 139, 141, 
- 144, 145, 147, 153, 175, 177, 
180, 183, 184, 190, 194, 195, 
196, 198, 201, 205, 219, 222 
Lewy, 122 
Leyen, Rudolf von der, 103, 
235, 248, 253, 282 
Liebeslieder Waltzer (Op. 52), 
178, 200, 203 
Lind-Goldschmidt, Jenny, 71 
Liszt, Franz, 29, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
52, 53, 55, 59, 61, 62, 74, 100, 
120, 141, 181, 240, 202, 293 
Liszt Pension Fund, 268 
Macfarren, Sir George A., 213 
Magelone Romances, 22, 108, 
113, 142, I51, 166, 221 


Mandyczewski, 268, 275 
Mangold, C. F., 46 
“ Manifesto ” against the “ New 


Germans,” 90, IOI, 102, 124, 


203, 294 

Marienlieder, 136, 143, 199 

“Marks, G. W.” (pseud.), 17 

Marteau, Professor Henri, 231, 
297 

Marxsen, Eduard, 6, I1, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 23, 20, 35, 40, 
62, 68, 70, 87, 122, 164, 224, 
228, 247, 261, 308 

Mason, William, 35, 36, 68 

“Maximilian Order,” 198 

May, Florence, 126, 144, 156, 
164, 186, 229 

Meiningen Orchestra, v. Bilow, 
Hans von, 

Mendelssohn, 15, 50, 54, 57 

Meysenbug, Karl von, 80, 81, 
84, 87, 89, I51 

Laura von, 80, 80, 
93 

‘ Marshal, 80, 104 

Miller, 17 

Mondnacht, 69 

Moscheles, 58, III 

Motets (Op. 29), 143 
” (Of. 74), 234 
7” (Op. 110), 266 

Mozart’s Requiem 
212 

Mihlen, von zur, 253 

Mihlfeld, Richard, 267, 260, 
270, 271, 276, 277, 278, 287 

Miller, Theodor, 4 


”? 


(edited), 


Ndanie (Op. 82), 241, 243, 246, 
247, 248 
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Naumann, Carl Ernst, 45, 102, 
179 
a Emil, 197 
Neckereien (Op. 31), 136, 147 
“Neue Bahnen,” 45, 48, 57 
Neue Liebeslieder (Op. 65), 
206, 208, 225 
“New German” Party, 50, 53, 
55, 59, 64, 100, I01, 292, 293 
Nikisch, Arthur, 58, 281 . 
Nissen, H. J. C., 6, 7, (v. also 
Brahms’s Mother) 
Norman, Ludwig, 45 
Nottebohm, 193, 241, 245 


Organ Preludes, v. Choral Pre- 
ludes 
Otten, 70, 78, 98 


Paganini Variations, 157 

Panzer, Dr., 162 

Parry, Sir Hubert, 271 

Passy-Cornet, Madame, 120, 
I2I, 123 

Perger, Dr. von, 288 

Pirk, Herr, 192 

Pohl, Carl Ferdinand, 223, 261, 
268 

Popper, 258 

Porubszky, Bertha (wv. also 
Faber, Arthur), 120 

“Pour le Merite” from Prus- 
sia, 261 

Presentation at Ziirich, 243 

“Programme Music,” 51, 52 


Quartet (Op. 25, Pianoforte and 
Strings, G min.), 95, 113, 122, 
149, 183, 199, 203, 250, 278 

Quartet (Op. 26, Pianoforte and 


Strings, A), | 113, 121,122, 
TAT) T52, 175, \20Lu2ognaeys 

Quartet (Op. 60, Pianoforte and 
Strings, C min.), 207, 208, 
212) 2223/1233 

Quartet (Op. 51 a., C min., 
Strings), 207 

Quartet (Op. 51 b., A min., 
Strings), 207 

Quartet (Op. 67, 
Strings), 208, 233 

Quartets (Op. 64, Vocal), 208 

” (Op. 92, Focal), 262 
x (Op. 112, Vocal), 268 

Quintet (Op. 34, F  min., 
Pianoforte and Strings; also 
as Op. 34 b., Sonata for two 
Pianofortes, and as a String 
Quintet), 112, 129, 136, 141, 
142, 152, 279 

Quintet (Op. 88, F, Strings), 
246, 247 

Quintet (Op. 111, G, Strings), 
268, 286 

Quintet (Op. 115, Strings and 
Clarinet), 267, 260, 270, 271, 
272, 278 


B flat, 


Raff, Joachim, 53, 243, 292 

Reimers, 38 

Reinecke, Carl, 39, 40, 102, 199, 
228 

Reinthaler, Carl Martin, 161, 
162, 168, 169, 170, 171, 183, 
197, 228 

Remenyi, Eduard, 27, 28, 20, 30, 
31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 62, 280 

Requiem, v. German Requiem 

Reuter, The Misses, 86 

Rhapsodie (Op. 53), 179, 182, 
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IOI, 199, 201, 203, 230, 235, 
244, 249, 252, 266 

Rhapsodies for Pianoforte (Op. 
79), 234, 235, 240, 242 

Rhine Music Festivals, 44, 71, 
75, 80, 102, I1I, 171, 206, 226, 
249, 260 

Richarz, Dr., 66 

Richter, Hans, 55, 180, 205, 223, 
224, 250, 256, 287 

Rietz, Julius, 89, 1or 

Rinaldo (Op. 50), 171, 176, 199 

“Romantic,” 50, 51 

Rosenhain, Jakob, 140 

Rosing, Frau Dr., 85, 107, 110 

“Roter Igel,” 185, 223, 259, 260, 
285 | 

Rubinstein, Anton, 74, 139, 180, 
190, 272, 204 

Rudorff, Ernst, 180, 197, 286 

Ruge, Christine, 3 


Sahr, Heinrich von, 58, 91, 103, 
104, 112 

Sarabande and Gavotte (un- 
published), 69, 72 

Sarasate, Pablo de, 222, 231 

Schaffer, Julius, 45, 101 

Schelle, Dr. K. E., 157, 164, 193 

Scherzo (Op. 4), OI 

Schicksalslied (Op. 54), 171, 
179, 183, 184, 185, 191, 200, 
206, 236, 257 

Schnack, Caroline (v. also 
Brahms, Frau Caroline), 146, 
149 

Schnack, Fritz, 149, 187, 188, 
229, 265, 268, 274 

Scholz, Bernhard, 101, 138, 203, 
212, 231, 238, 240, 243, 296 

Schroder, 23, 30 


Schubert, March (arranged), 
125, 147 

Schubert, Songs (with orches 
trated accompaniment), 184 

Schubring, Dr. A., 40, 183 

Schumann, Clara, 40, 44, 65, 66, 
67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 77, 78, 
80, 83, 87, 88, 97, 99, 102, 103, 
104, 106, 108, 109, I10, I12, 
130, 132, 139, I4I, 142, 147, 
152, 155, 157, 168, 172, 178, 
181, 183, 186, 190, 193, 194, 
195, 196, 200, 207, 212, 214, 
2E5, (216, 217, \2aaaess ee. 
233, 237, 238, 243, 246, 248, 
253, 260, 266, 276, 278, 281, 
282, 289, 207 

Schumann, Felix, 66, 69 

i Julie, 177 
" Marie, 168 

Schumann Memorial, Bonn, 236 

Schumann, Robert, 26, 33, 37, 
38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
47, 48, 50, 53, 54, 57, 61, 62, 
63, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 76, 77, 
84, 174, 195, 217, 236, 276, 
289, 292 

Senff, Bartholf, 58, 60 

Serenade (Op. 11, in D), 92, 
96, 97, 111, 147, 148, 178, 211 

Serenade (Op. 16, in A), 96, 97, 
104, 105, 107, 127, 128, 150, 
190, 211 

Sextet (Op. 18, in B flat, 
Strings), 95, 105, 113, 124, 
136, 272 

Sextet (Op. 36, G, Strings), 
142, I5I, 152, 157, 164, 218 

Seyfried, 13 

Simrock, Fritz, 103, 176, 178, 
200, 206, 227, 242, 247, 250, 
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260, 268, 269, 270, 273, 275, 
279, 283, 287, 294, 303 
Soldat, Marie, 231, 232 
Sonata (Op. 1, in C, Piano- 
forte), 60 
5! (Op. 2, F sharp min., 
Pianoforte), 61 
» (Op. 5, F min., Piano- 
forte), 61, 125 
Sonata for Violin and Piano- 
forte (lost), 61 
Sonata for Violin and Piano- 
forte (Op. 100, in A), 257, 
258, 260, 262 
Sonata for Violin and Piano- 
forte (Op. 78, in G), 232, 
233, 234, 235, 242, 252 
Sonata for Violin and Piano- 
forte (Op. 108, in D min.), 
263, 264, 272 
Sonata for Violoncello and 
Pianoforte (Op. 38), 157 
Senata for Violoncello and 
Pianoforte (Op. 99, in F), 
257, 258, 262 
Sonatas for Clarinet and Piano- 
forte (Op. 120, I. in F min., 
II. in E flat), 267, 275, 277, 
278, 279 
Sonatas (two) by C. P. E. Bach 
(edited), 142 
Song of Destiny, v. Schicksals- 
lied 
Song of the Fates, v. Gesang 
der Parzen 
Songs (Op. 3), 61 
me (OP, 6) POF 
” -(Op. 7), 60 
” (Of. 32), 143 
Songs (Op. 43), 175, 178 
” (Op. 46), 178 


* (Op. 47), 178 
” (Op. 48), 178 
” (Op. 49), 178 
” (Of. 57), 184, 185 
” (Op. 58), 184, 185 
”» (Op. 59), 207 
”» (Op. 63), 208 
» (Opp. 69-72), 233 
” (Opp. 84-86), 247 
” (Opp. 94-97, 105-107), 
262, 263 
* (Op. 62, Choral), 208 
» (Op. 104, Choral), 263 
”» (Of. 17, Female Chorus, 
two horns and harp), 
113, 25! 
” (Op. 41, Male Quartets), 
164 
Songs and Romances (Op. 93a, 
Choral), 262 
Songs for Alto and Viola (Op. 
91), 257; 262 
Spies, Hermine, 248, 249, 251, 
257 
Spina, 122 
Spitta, Philipp, 37, 275, 277 
Stacker, C. M., 9 
Stanford, Sir Charles V., 270, 
271 
Stegmayer, Ferdinand, 119, 131, 
132, 137 
Steinbach, Fritz, 206, 278 
Stockhausen, Julius, 5, 76, 92, 
103, 7107, "00050323, kets ees 
129, 137, 165, 166, 167, 168, 
169, 170, 172, 175, 183, 184, 
189, 197, 228, 237, 248, 253, 
272, 276, 289 
Strauss, Johann, 50, 140, 259, 
295 
” Richard, 255 
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Studies (51) for Pianoforte, 275 

Symphony I. (Op. 68, C min.), 
65; {T12, . 200, 210, 216, 217, 
216), 810, 220, 2e2, 225, aaa 
243, 245, 256, 276 

Symphony II. (Op. 73, D), 222, 
223, 224, 225, 226, 228, 220, 
230, 233, 234, 235, 236, 240, 
243, 240 

Symphony II. (Of. 90, F), 249, 
250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 255, 
261 

Symphony IV. (Op. 98, E min.), 
254, 255, 256, 257, 261, 281, 
287 


Tafellied (Op. 93 b, Choral), 
262 
Tausch, Julius, 216 
Tausig, Carl, 120, 124, 136, 182 
Tchaikovsky, 294 
Thomas-Schule, Leipzig, 230 
Tragic Overture (Op. 81), 238, 
240, 243, 246, 252, 276 
Trio (Op. 8, B), 60, 267 
” (Of. 87, C), 246, 247 
9% (OBL TORS Gi min.) 5/250, 
262 
Trio (Op. 114, A min., Clarinet, 
Pianoforte and ’Cello), 267, 
269, 270, 271, 273 
Triumphlied (Op. 55), 181, 183, 
100, "191, | 103. eOkg eetley AAG 
235, 257, 260, 278 
Truxa, Frau Celestine, 259, 
__ 266, 268, 277, 287 
Ubungen (for Pianoforte), 275 
Uhl, Sophie, 2 


Variations on a Theme by 


Handel (Op. 24), 111, 113, 
I2I, 124, 157, 166, 199 

Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn (Op. 56 a), 197, 199, 
200, 207, 2II, 221, 243, 245, 
254, 261 

Variations on a Theme by 
Schumann (Op. 9), 68, 69 

Variations on a Theme by 
Schumann (Op. 23), 149, 152,. 
199 

Verdi, 295, 207 

Viardot-Garcia, Madame, 140, 
179 

Vier Ernste Gesange (Op. 121), 
281, 283 

Viotti, 205 

Vogl, Bernhard, 256 
ee Pad Low 
” — Heinrich,. 200 
* — Ludovica, 185 

Vélckers, 107, 168 

Volckers, The Misses, 86, 103, 
107, 108, 248 

Volckland, Alfred, 246 

Volkmann, Robert, 157 

Voss, H. F., 10 


Wagner, Freda, 93, 94 
4 Professor Ladislaus, 
233 
” Richard, 54, 55, 59, 
123, 124, 1Si coe 
201, 215, 219, 248, 
250, 204, 205 
Walter, Gustav, 176, 192, 204 
va Joseph, 202 
Waltzes for four hands (Of. 
39), 151, 164, 278 
Wasielewski, J. W. von, 38, 39, 
40, 61, 195, 236, 248 
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Weber, Frau, 172 

Weber, Moto Perpetuo (ar- 
ranged), 180 

Wechsellied zum Tanze (Op. 
31), 123, 136, 147, 157, 175 

Wehner, 37, 39 

Weiss, Amalie (v. also Joachim, 
Amalie), 127, 129, 130 

Widmann, Joseph Victor, 11, 
148, 176, 202, 223, 241, 257, 
255,200, 262,. 266, 267,.. 273, 


279 
Will, 268 (and footnote), 260, 
270, 283 


Wilsing, C. F., 46, 52 

Wilt, Marie, 125, 170, I91 

Wolf, Hugo, 296 

Willner, 38, 39, 102, III, 244, 
251, 200 

“Wirth, Karl” (pseud.), 17 

Zigeunerlieder (Op. 103), 260, 
261, 263, 264 

Zimmermann, Dr. von, 288, 289 

“Zur Schonen Laterne,” 185 

“Zur Stadt Frankfurt,’ Det- 
mold, 83, 84 
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